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THE   GOVERNESS. 


**  Read  this  advertisement,  my  dear  Clara," 

■ 

said  Mrs,  Waller  to  her.hidtje-;  z*^  perhaps  it  may 
suit  you.  I  have  onJty  lQ|<!)ke<^^  the  two  first 
lines,  so  read  it  aloud;"  uClara  -complied,  and 
perused  the  following  lines  from  the  "  Morning 
Post:"— 

^  Wanted,  in  a  highly  distinguished  family,  a 
person  as  governess,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  three  young  ladies,  of  the  ages  of  nine,  seven, 
and  five.  She  must  be  of  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, of  refined  manners,  and  a  perfect 
musician.  She  is  required  to  instruct  her  pupils 
in  French,  Italian,  and  English ;  geography  and 
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15  THE   GOVERNESS. 

the  use  of  the  globes,  with  music,  drawing,  and 
dancing ;  in  all  which  branches  of  education  she 
is  expected  to  be  a  proficient  Equanimity  of 
temper  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  joined  to 
uninterrupted  health,  are  indispensable  requisites. 
She  must  understand  cutting  out  and  making 
the  children's  dresses.  Salary  twenty-five  guineas 
a-year.  Address  No.  — ,  Brook  Street,  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four." 

"  Twenty-five  guineas  a-year  I "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Waller,  as  her  niece  laid  down  the  paper ; 
^<  and  a  list  of  accomplishments,  with  moral  and 
physical  perfections  required,  that  never  yet  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  human  being.  How  much 
money  and  time  must  have  been  spent  to  acquire 
even  half  such  accomplishments,  and  yet  for  all 
these,  the  wages  of  a  lady's  maid  are  offered. 
Oh  !  my  poor  Clara,  this  will  never  do." 

"  And  yet,  dear  aunt,  this  advertisement  is 
scarcely  more  unreasonable  than  the  generality", 
replied  Clara,  "  in  which  so  much  is  required, 
and  so  little  is  to  be  given.    Let  me  go  to  Brook 
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Street  to-morrow;  for  though  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  that  I  possess  even  a  quarter  of  the 
requisites  stated,  still  I  might  suit,  and  I  am 
patient,  which  goes  a  great  way  towards  satis- 
fying people." 

**  But  twenty-five  guineas  a^-year,  my  child, 
are  quite  inadequate  to  defray  your  personal 
expenses.^ 

<^  It  is  not  a  large  sum,  to  be  sure,"  said  Clara, 
trying  to  smile ;  "  but  with  economy  I  may  make 
it  answer/* 

It  was  settled,  though  not  without  considerable 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Waller,  that  her 
niece  should  go  to  Brook  Street  the  following 
day,  and  never  did  this  exceUent  woman  lament 
her  own  poverty  so  deeply  as  now,  when  it  com- 
pelled her  to  consent  to  such  a  measure. 

Clara  M ordaunt  was  the  only  child  and  orphan 
of  a  merchant,  whose  unsuccessful  speculations 
had  led  to  bankruptcy  and — suicide.  Brought 
up  in  affluence,  large  sums  had  been  expended  in 
her  education,  and  being  gifted  with  great  natural 
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abilities,  her  proficiency  satisfied,  not  only  her 
doting  father,  but  surprised  the  professors  who 
instructed  her.  Mr*  Mordaunt  was  considered 
to  be  immensely  rich,  and  at  one  period  was  so, 
until  the  demon  Avarice  urged  him  to  risk  the 
wealth  he  possessed,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
more.  The  success  that  crowned  his  first  specu- 
lations led  to  still  more  venturous  ones,  until  ruin 
and  disgrace  threatened  him,  and  he  fled  from 
them  to — death,  leaving  his  orphan  daughter 
wholly  dependent  on  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Waller,  the 
widow  of  a  colonel,  with  only  the  small  pension 
allowed  her  as  such. 

The  summer  friends,  who  had  flocked  round 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  during 
his  prosperity,  were  the  first  to  censure  his  pro- 
fusion, now  that  they  could  no  longer  profit  by 
it;  they  discovered  a  thousand  faults  in  him 
whom  they  had  so  lately  flattered,  until  tired 
of  the  subject,  they  agreed  that  his  ruin  and 
death,  with  the  horrid  manner  of  it,  were  such 
shocking  incidents,  that  it  made  them  uncom- 
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fortable  to  think  of  him,  and,  consequently,  in 
ceasing  to  remember  the  father,  they  also  forgot 
his  child. 

Mrs.  Waller  had  been  schooled  in  adversity, 
and  had  acquired  all  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
without  any  of  the  bitterness  that  is  but  too  apt 
to  accompany  it  She  had  taught  her  niece, 
during  her  days  of  prosperity,  to  estimate  at 
their  just  value  the  professions  of  admiration  and 
friendship  which  were  heaped  on  her,  so  that 
when  poverty  overtook  Clara,  it  found  her  not 
unprepared  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  it  inflicts 
— the  desertion  of  those  who  had  passed  for 
friends.  She  was  pensive,  but  resigned,  being 
determined  to  exert  every  means  that  her  finished 
education  afforded  her,  of  earning  an  honourable 
subsistence,  rather  than  encroach  on  the  narrow 
pittance  of  her  aunt.  Clara  Mordaunt  was  now 
in  her  twentieth  year,  though  she  might  have 
passed  for  seventeen,  from  the  juvenile  lightness 
of  her  figure,  and  the  delicate  beauty  and  timid 
bashfulness   of  her  face.      She  was  singularly 
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lovely,  without  being  strictly  regular  in  features, 
and  possessed  a  most  distinguished  air. 

Such  was  the  person  who,  accompanied  by  her 
aunt,  with  a  trembling  hand  knocked  at  the  door 
of  No.  — f  in  Brook  Street,  and  inquired  if  Mrs. 
Williamson  was  at  home*  An  impudent  stare 
from  the  porter,  which  brought  blushes  to  her 
cheek,  met  this  interrogation,  and — "  Are  you 
the  person  that  is  comed  after  the  governess's 
place?"  was  the  answer.  Mrs.  Waller  could 
scarcely  repress  her  indignation,  but  Clara  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative ;  on  which  they  were 
told  to  sit  down  in  the  hall,  while  the  surly  Cer- 
berus rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  footman 
who  answered  it,  to  acquaint  his  mistress  that 
^^  a  young  woman  was  comed  after  the  sitivation 
of  governess.'* 

^<  I  can  tell  you,  miss,  that  you  will  have  a 
precious  hard  place,  if  you  suits,"  said  the  porter ; 
'^  for  our  children  be  the  very  dickins  for  mis- 
chief. Lord  help  us  !  if  ye  could  but  know  how 
they  sarved  the  young  woman  as  is  just  left — 
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why,  hang  me,  if  they  did  not  worry  her  worse 
nor  ever  a  cat  did  a  rat !" 

At  this  moment  the  footman  returned  to  an- 
nounce that  his  lady  would  receive  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  and  interrupted  the  loquacious  porter  in 
his  disclosures.    Mrs.  Waller  and  her  niece  were 
shown  into  the  boudoir,  where  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  her  head  supported  by  one  hand,  while  the 
other  held  a  flagon  of  salts,  they  found  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  who  pointed  to  them  to  be 
seated,  and  then  explained  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  headache,  which  almost  precluded 
her  from  speaking.     Clara  proposed  returning 
another  day,  but  Mrs.  Williamson  said,  that  now 
she  had  been  interrupted,  it  was  better  to  come 
to  the  point. 

<*  I  conclude  that  you  are  mistress  of  all  the 
accomplishments  required,  as  stated  in  the  adver- 
tisement," continued  that  lady,  ^^  if  so,  I  have 
only  to  add  that,  provided  you  give  me  a  proper 
reference  as  to  character  and  abilities,  I  have 
no  objection  to  engage  you,  although  you  are 
younger  than  I  could  have  wished." 
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Mrs.  Waller  said,  that  she  was  the  person  to 
be  referred  to  for  the  abilities  of  Miss  Mordaunt, 
who  was  her  niece. 

^<  But  is  there  no  other  person — I  mean,  is 
there  no  lady  unconnected  with  this  young  per- 
son to  whom  I  can  refer?"  asked  the  unfeeling 
Mrs.  Williamson ;  ^^  for  it  is  not  customary  to 
take  people  into  one's  employment  (service,  she 
was  going  to  say)  solely  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  near  relations." 

"  I  can  give  you  references  to  many  ladies  for 
viy  respectability,  madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Waller, 
while  the  blood  rushed  to  her  usually  pale  cheek, 
"  but  as  my  niece  has  never  been  out  of  her  own 
family  before,  her  abilities  will  be  best  judged  of 
by  a  trial." 

"  Do  you  live  in  London?"  asked  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, "  and  in  what  part  of  the  town?" 

^'  I  reside  at  Kensington,  madam,"  was  the 
answer. 

^*  I  only  inquired,"  continued  Mrs.  Williamson, 
"  because  I  have  an  objection  to  my  governess's 
receiving  her  relations  or  friends,  while  she  is  in 
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my  establishmeDt.  I  was  bored  to  death  by  the 
last  governess's  family,  who  were  continually 
coming  to  inquire  for  her ;  and  though  I  did  not 
permit  them  to  see  her,  still  it  was  very  incon- 
venient to  have  those  sort  of  people  knocking  at 
the  door,  perhaps  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
carriages  of  my  visitors  stopped  there." 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  madam,  that  I  am  to 
be  totally  prohibited  from  seeing  my  niece?" 
asked  Mrs.  Waller. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  only  mean,"  replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, ^'  that  I  have  an  objection  to  your 
Coming  more  than  once  a  month;  and  when 
you  do  come,  I  should  wish  your  visit  to  be 
made  before  I  am  up,  as  I  shall  require  Miss 
Mordaunt  to  be  always  ready  to  come  and  read 
to  me  when  I  feel  disposed." 

Mrs.  Waller  looked  several  times  at  her  niece 
during  this  interview,  to  indicate  her  desire  of 
declining  the  situation,  but  Clara  gave  her  such 
imploring  looks  that  she  forbore  doing  so,  and 
having  given  a  reference  to  Lady  Walsingham, 
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and  left  their  address,  they  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Williamson,  little  impressed  in  her  favour. 

On  descending  to  the  hall  the  loquacious 
porter  was  again  disposed  to  communicate  to 
them  his  opinion  of  the  discomforts  of  ^'  the 
sitivation,"  as  he  termed  it,  but  they  hurried 
away,  leaving  him  muttering  that  ^^  the  most 
of  them  there  governesses  were  as  proud  and 
conceited  as  if  they  were  ladies,  though,  after 
all,  they  were  no  better  than  servants,  for  all 
they  giv^d  themselves  such  airs." 

^^  I  cannot  bear,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Waller,  "  that  you  should  enter  a  family  where 
the  mistress  seems  to  offer  so  little  assurance  of 
making  your  residence  in  it  comfortable." 

^<  We  must  not  be  alarmed  by  appearances, 
my  dear  aunt;  do  let  me  try  it  for  a  month, 
and  if  I  find  it  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne, 
I  can  then  give  it  up.  You  are  always  on  the 
spot,  ready  to  receive  me,  and  this  is  such  a 
blessing,  that  it  gives  me  courage  to  undertake 
what  otherwise  I  might  shrink  from." 
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^'  But  can  we  not  wsut  until  some  more  pro- 
mising situation  offers?''  asked  the  aunt  anxiously. 

^  Alas  !  dear  aunt,  you  forget  how  many 
months  I  have  ab'eady  waited,  at  how  many 
doors  we  have  knocked,  and  by  how  many  ladies 
I  have  been  rejected.  Do  you  not  remember 
the  severity  with  which  my  youth,  nay,  even  my 
want  of  ugliness,  has  been  commented  upon,  as 
if  youth  and  a  passable  appearance  were  sins  of 
deep  dye.  Depend  on  it,  we  may  wait  months, 
aye,  even  years,  before  what  your  affectionate 
heart  would  consider  a  tolerable  home  may  offer; 
so  it  is  wiser,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  occasion  of  beginning  a 
life  of  dependence,  determined  as  I  am,  to  add 
as  little  as  possible  to  its  discomforts  by  una- 
vailing regrets  or  murmurs." 

In  three  davs  after,  a  note  was  brought  from 
Mrs.  Williamson,  stating,  that  as  the  reference 
to  Lady  Walsingham  had  been  satisfactory,  she 
wished  Miss  Mordaunt  to  enter  her  family  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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Mrs.  Waller  lamented  that  her  niece  was 
determined  on  leaving  her,  though  her  scanty 
means  were  little  calculated  to  the  additional 
expense  which  her  residence  would  impose, 
while  Clara  was  thankful  that  the  means  of 
honourable  subsistence  was  thus  a£Porded  to  her, 
and  that  she  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
diminish  the  already  too  small  income  of  her  aunt 

On  the  death  of  her  father  Clara  had  given 
up  to  the  creditors  every  ornament  of  value 
which  she  possessed;  her  wardrobe  was  also 
surrendered  to  them,  and  nothing  reserved 
except  a  few  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
of  her  clothes.  She  now  commenced  her  pre- 
parations for  entering  her  new  abode,  and  as 
she  packed  up  her  limited  wardrobe  into  the 
small  trunk  provided  by  her  aunt,  many  a 
thought  of  the  past  returned  to  grieve  her,  in 
spite  of  all  her  good  resolutions  to  think  only 
of  the  future. 

Wlien  they  sat  down  to  tea  the  evening  that 
was  to  be  the  last  of  their  residence  together. 
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Mrs.  Waller,  while  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 
entreated  her  niece  to  promise  her,  that  if,  as 
she  feared  would  be  the  case,  she  found  her  new 
situation  too  uncomfortable,  she  would  return 
to  her. 

**  You  are  so  patient,  my  precious  child,"  said 
she,  *^  that  I  fear  you  will  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur to  what,  with  a  little  more  spirit,  you  might 
repel.  Patience  is,  I  admit,  an  admirable  thing, 
but  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  from  what  I 
saw  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  I  fear  she  is  one  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  abuse  than  value  it. 
Exact  proper  conduct  from  those  around  you, 
and  do  not  submit  to  ill-treatment.  Remember 
that  you  have  always  a  home  with  me,  and 
though  it  is  but  an  humble  one,  it  shall  always 
welcome  you  with  delight." 

<*  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  gives  me  cou- 
rage to  leave  you,  dear  aunt,  and  to  encounter 
those  who,  perhaps,  it  will  be  difficidt  to  please* 
Could  I  but  see  you  more  frequently — yet  let 
me  not  repine ;  shall  I  not  be  near  you,  though 
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we  meet  not?  and  have  I  not  the  comfort,  and 
it  is  a  great  one,  of  knowing  that  a  few  hours 
may  always  bring  me  a  letter  from  you?" 

Though  Clara  Mordaunt  tried  to  assume  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt, 
and  almost  succeeded,  as  far  as  appearances 
went,  many  and  bitter  were  the  feelings  that 
filled  her  mind  as  she  reflected  that  this  would 
be  the  last  night  she  should  sleep  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  her  who  had  been  from  infancy 
as  a  mother  to  her.     She  gazed  around  on  the 
simple  household  objects   that  she  had  been 
from  childhood  accustomed  to  see,  for  Mrs. 
Waller,  though  an  inmate  in  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  surrounded  by  the 
luxurious  furniture  with  which  it  was  filled,  had 
carefully  treasured  her  own  plain  but  useful 
domestic  furniture,  endeared  to  her  by  having 
belonged  to  the  husband  she  had  lost,  and  each 
and  all  were  like  old  familiar  friends  to  Clara. 
Often,  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  pale  and  care-worn 
cheek  of  her  aunt,  did  she  remember  with  a 
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pang  the  severe  attacks  of  spasms  to  which  Mrs. 
Waller  was  subject,  and  ask  herself  the  question, 
"  Who  now  will  watch  by  her  couch,  and  admi- 
nister her  medicine  ?" 

While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
Clara,  Mrs.  Waller  was  thinking  only  of  the 
discomforts  to  which  her  beloved  niece  would 
be  exposed :  she  thought  not  of  the  heavy  pri- 
vation the  loss  of  her  niece's  society  would  be 
to  her,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  for  so 
many  years  to  its  enjoyment  ^^  Were  she  going 
among  those  who  would  love  and  cherish  her," 
thought  Mrs.  Waller,  <<  I  could  bear  this  separa- 
tion.'' She  looked  at  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  Clara,  and  its  pensive  yet  angelic  expression 
reassured  her,  by  suggesting  the  hope  that  such 
a  face  could  not  fail  to  excite  affection. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  behold  these  two 
admirable  women,  subduing  every  selfish  regret, 
and  alive  only  to  the  happiness  of  each  other, 
while  every  endeavour  was  used  to  conceal  the 
grief  that  was  preying  on  both. 
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When  they  parted  for  the  night,  and  the 
tremulous  lips  of  Mrs.  Waller  pressed  the  brow 
of  her  niece,  tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  both  at 
the  recollection  that  this  M^as  the  last  night  their 
accustomed  greeting  would  take  place* 

<^  Your  little  white  bed  shall  be  always  kept 
ready,  my  own  Clara,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Waller, 
^'  and  I  shall  kiss  its  pillow  when  I  can  no 
longer  press  this  fair  and  smooth  forehead. 
This,  portrait,"  looking  at  the  miniature  of  her 
niece  which  hung  over  the  mantle-piece,  ^<  no 
longer  satisfies  me.  It  has  your  sweet  pensive 
air,  my  child,  but  those  costly  pearls  on  the 
head,  and  that  rich  ornament  that  clasps  them, 
remind  me  too  painfully  of  other  times.  This 
is  the  portrait  of  the  rich  heiress,  and  not  of 
the  poor  governess;"  and  a  passion  of  tears 
interrupted  Mrs.  Waller's  words,  during  which 
her  niece  was  fondly  pressed  to  her  maternal 
bosom. 

Clara  struggled  to  subdue  her  own  feelings, 
keenly  excited  as  they  were  by  this  recurrence 
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to  the  past.  When  that  portrait  had  been 
painted,  only  fifteen  months  before,  she  was 
considered  as  the  heiress  to  immense  wealth. 
She  presided  at  the  head  of  a  large  establish- 
ment,— in  one  of  those  splendid  mansions  of 
the  merchant  princes,  only  now  to  be  found 
in  London,  realizing  all  that  we  read  of  the 
Medici,  when,  at  Florence,  commerce  and  a  love 
of  the  fine  arts  were,  as  they  should  ever  be, 
united.  She  was  the  idolized  daughter  of  a 
father  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  and 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  administering 
to  her  enjoyment.  At  his  desire,  abundance  of 
the  finest  oriental  pearls  bound  her  brow,  and 
a  turquoise  of  great  value  clasped  them,  when 
she  sat  for  this  miniature ;  for  with  some  portion 
of  that  ostentation  which  appertains  to  the  par^ 
venuj  Che  rich  merchant  wished  his  wealth  to  be 
evident  even  in  the  picture  of  his  daughter. 
Well  did  Clara  remember  his  saying,  when  he 
examined  it,  that  the  painter  had  given  her  as 
melancholy  a  look  as  if  she  were  a  poor  depen- 
dant instead  of  a  rich  heiress,  and  that  a  brow 
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decked  with  pearls  worth  thousands  should  look 
less  clouded.  All  these  reflections  now  recurred 
to  memory,  and  it  was  not  without  many  an 
effort  that  she  checked  the  tears  that  rose  to  her 
eyes;  but  she  did  check  them,  for  well  she 
knew  that  the  sight  of  her  sorrow  would  increase 
that  of  her  aunt 

The  sun  shone  bright  and  joyously  on  the 
morning  that  Clara  was  to  leave  her  humble 
home.  The  flowers  in  the  little  balcony  never 
looked  so  fresh  and  gaily  tinted  as  now  that  she 
was  bidding  them  farewell;  and  the  birds,  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  throw  the 
crumbs  of  bread  after  breakfast,  hopped  fear- 
lessly amongst  them,  sending  forth  their  cheerful 
carols.  <^  How  happy  could  I  be,  even  in  this 
humble  abode,"  thought  Clara,  "  could  I  remidn 
without  encroaching  on  the  too  limited  income 
of  mv  aunt ;  but  it  may  not  be,  and  it  is  vain  to 
repine:"  yet,  in  spite  of  this  wise  reflection,  a 
deep  sadness  filled  her  heart  as  her  eyes  wan- 
dered around  on  each  object  of  the  simple  but 
comfortable  little  apartment. 
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Her  aunt  accompanied  her  in  a  hackney 
coach  to  Brook  Street,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
door,  the  drivers  loud  double  knock  was  an- 
swered by  a  surly  remonstrance  from  the  porter, 
who  observed  that  **  a  siryle  knock,  or  a  ring  at 
the  bell  would  have  been  more  jrrojperer  for  sich 
like  folk."  Mrs.  Waller's  indignation  was  excited 
by  this  new  impertinence,  but  Clara's  appeal  to 
her  for  forbearance  was  not  disregarded.  When 
they  descended  from  the  coach,  Clara  requested 
that  her  trunk  might  be  brought  from  it  and 
conveyed  to  her  room.  The  hackney  coachman 
placed  it  in  the  hall,  and  having  received  his 
fare,  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing,  when  the 
porter,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  trunk, 
demanded  "  who  was  to  take  that  there  box  up 
stairs?" 

**  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't  much 
mind  if  I  takes  it  myself,"  said  the  coachman, 
gratified  by  the  readiness  with  which  an  over- 
charge of  a  shiUing  in  his  fare  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  unquestioned. 
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"  You  go  up  the  best  stairs  with  your  dirty 
shoes !  I  should  like  to  know  what  missus  would 
say  to  sich  a  thing,"  replied  the  porter. 

"  Well  then,  take  it  yourself,"  said  coachee ; 
^'  it's  no  great  weight  after  all;  and  I  suppose 
as  how  you  can't  expect  as  miss  or  the  old  lady 
can  take  it" 

Mrs.  Waller  having  put  half-a-crown  into  the 
hand  of  Cerberus,  he  quickly  changed  his  tone, 
and  said  that  **  he  would  see  to  the  trunk's  being 
taken  up  stairs  in  a  jifFey,"  and  having  rang  for 
a  footman,  he  desired  him  to  show  miss  her 
room. 

On  t}ie  fourth  story,  at  which  they  arrived  out 
of  breath,  they  were  shown  into  a  lai^  apart^ 
ment  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  windows  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  adjacent  ones,  enlivened  by 
occasional  lines  drawn  across  the  parapets,  on 
which  waved  sundry  draperies  of  various  colours, 
testifying  the  extent  of  the  wardrobes,  as  well  as 
washing  propensities  of  the  housemaids  in  the 
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vicinity.  The  room  was  scantily  and  meanly 
furnished;  four  straight^backed  chairs  were 
placed  round  a  large  table  covered  with  a  green 
cloth,  on  which  many  a  stain  of  ink  attested  the 
carelessness,  if  not  the  industry,  of  the  occupants 
of  the  chamber.  Another  large  table  placed 
against  the  wall,  was  piled  with  books,  slates, 
drawing-paper,  pencils,  and  colours,  and  a  piano- 
forte formed  a  pendant  to  it  at  the  other  side. 
Large  maps  were  hung  on  the  walls,  all  of  them 
scribbled  over  with  ink  and  pencil  marks,  and  a 
cupboard  graced  the  comer,  filled  with  delf  and 
glass  of  the  commonest  description  for  daily  use. 
The  carpet  was  stained  all  over,  and  the  curtains 
had  lost  their  pristine  hue, — in  short,  the  apart- 
ment presented  the  most  cheerless,  if  not  dis- 
gusting aspect,  and  being  due  north,  was  deprived 
of  all  sunshine. 

The  heart  of  Mrs.  Waller  sank  within  her  as 
she  contemplated  this  comfortless  room,  and 
reflected  that  it  was  in  it  her  niece,  reared  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  all  the 
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elegancies  of  life,  was  to  pass  her  hours.  Clara 
guessed  all  that  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  her 
aunty  and  replied  to  it  by  saying,  <^  I  shall  have 
no  time  for  observing  the  discomforts  of  my 
apartment  with  three  children  to  attend  to.*' 

A  large  bed-room,  with  four  beds,  opened 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  Clara  found  with 
regret  that  even  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  a 
sleeping  apartment  to  herself  was  denied  her. 
As  Mrs.  Waller  looked  at  this  cheerless  chamber, 
memory  recurred  to  the  elegant  one  that  her 
niece  had  been  wont  to  occupy  in  Berkeley 
Square ;  and  even  the  small  but  clean  room,  with 
its  white  curtains  and  little  bed,  appropriated  to 
her  use  at  Kensington,  appeared  luxurious  in 
comparison  with  this. 

"  I  won't  come  in — I  tell  you,  I  won't  I"  struck 
on  the  ears  of  both  aunt  and  niece,  in  discordant 
tones,  accompanied  by  sundry  efforts  of  resist- 
ance, as  if  the  action  of  the  speaker  was  suited 
to  the  words. 

<^  fie,  for  shame !  Miss  Arabella — how  naughty 
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you  be,  not  to  go  and  see  the  new  governess,'* 
was  the  rejoinder. 

^<  I  hate  governesses,  and  won't  see  her !"  was 
now  screamed  forth,  as  the  nursery-maid  endea- 
voured to  compel  Miss  Arabella  to  enter  the 
room.  At  this  instant,  two  romping  hoydens 
burst  into  the  chamber,  and  approaching  Mrs. 
Waller,  looked  curiously  in  her  face,  and  asked 
her  if  she  was  the  new  governess  ? 

"  No,  young  ladies,  1  am  your  governess," 
said  Clara,  while  her  aunt  mentally  thanked 
Providence  that  she  was  not. 

<<  Oh !  I  am  so  glad,"  resumed  Miss  Laura, 
"  for  I  hate  ugly  old  women  I" 

Be  it  known  to  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Waller 
had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  and  if  she  had  a 
weakness,  it  was  that  of  wishing  to  be  still  con- 
sidered to  retain  the  remains  of  her  good  looks. 
The  speech  of  Miss  Laura  brought  a  blush  of 
anger  to  her  face,  and  Clara  felt  provoked  at  the 
rudeness  that  occasioned  it.  Miss  Williamson, 
observing  the  effect  produced  by  her  sister's 
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remark,  assumed  a  dictatorial  air,  and  said — 
"  You  are  very  ill-bred,  Laura,  you  know  that 
Miss  Forster  always  told  us,  we  were  never  to 
tell  people  they  were  ugly." 

"  But  did  she  not  also  tell  us  that  we  were 
always  to  speak  the  truth  ?"  returned  Miss  Laura, 
with  a  triumphant  look.  "  Now  this  old  woman 
is  ugly,  and  therefore " 

^'  Be  silent.  Miss  Laura,"  said  Clara,  which 
command  was  received  with  sullen  looks  and 
muttered  sentences  by  the  young  lady. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place.  Miss 
Arabella  continued  screaming  and  struggling 
outside  the  door,  the  nursemaid  using  all  her 
efforts,  both  of  hands  and  tongue,  to  force  her 
to  enter.  Mrs.  Williamson's  maid  now  appeared, 
and  with  all  the  imperious  airs  of  the  unworthy 
of  her  class,  informed  Miss  Mordaunt  that "  Mrs. 
Williamson  was  much  surprised  she  allowed  the 
young  ladies  to  make  such  a  noise,  and  desired 
it  might  cease  immediately."  Clara  gave  an 
appealing  look  to  her  aunt  to  retire,  telling  her 
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in  French  that  she  would  write  to  her  next  day, 
and  their  parting  embrace,  and  the  few  words 
that  accompanied  it,  passed  amidst  a  scene  of 
contention  and  confusion,  that  neither  aunt  nor 
niece  had  ever  before  witnessed :  the  three  young 
ladies,  the  waiting-woman,  and  the  nursemaid, 
all  speaking  together. 

Clara  now  approached  the  struggling  Arabella, 
fiuid  stooping  down,  gently,  but  firmly  desired 
her  to  enter  the  room.  A  yiolent  slap  on  the 
face,  which  sent  the  blood  to  it,  was  the  only 
answer  made  by  the  young  vixen,  and  a  peal  of 
laughter  from  her  sisters  and  the  attendants 
followed  the  feat. 

<*  I  must  request  you  to  withdraw,"  said  Clara 
with  dignity,  to  the  Jemme'^le^hambre  and  nurse- 
maid. 

"  Marry  come  up  I"  said  Mrs.  Popkins,  "  well, 
if  this  isn't  good !  mthdraw,  indeed !  why,  I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  I  have  been  in  the  house 
before  you,  and  what* s  more,  will  be  in  the  house 
after  you ;  so  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  give  your- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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self  no  airs  to  me,  for  Pm  not  one  as  would  stand 
'em  from  nobody,  not  even  from  Mrs,  William- 
son herself;''  and  she  flounced  out  of  the  room, 
shutting  the  door  violently  after  her,  a  trick 
peculiar  to  vulgar  people. 

Clara  felt  confounded  at  the  insolence  of  the 
soubrettej  and  the  three  young  ladies  tittered 
aloud,  evidently  pleased  that  the  new  governess 
had  got  what  they  called  a  lesson  from  Mrs. 
Popkins.  The  nursemaid  advanced  with  a 
dirty  book  in  her  hand,  and  opening  the  cup- 
board, asked  Clara  to  come  and  count  over  the 
crockery.  This  was  a  totally  unexpected  de- 
mand, and  was  made  in  a  tone  that  implied 
more  of  command  than  entreaty;  but  ere  it 
could  be  complied  with,  a  summons  from  Mrs. 
Williamson  called  her  from  the  apartment,  and 
as  she  prepared  to  attend  it,  by  arran^ng  her 
hair,  the  nursemaid  muttered  that  she  <*  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  crockery  no  longer, 
now  as  miss  was  come;  and  if  she  would  not 
count  'em  over,  and  see  how  many  was  cracked. 
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it  was  her  own  &ult,  and  she*d  have  to  pay  for 
'em  when  she  was  leaving  the  sitiatioDy  which 
would  not  be  long  first,  as  no  governess  ever 
slaid  beyond  their  month.'*    The  hint  of  having 
to  pay  for  breakage  was  not  lost  on  Miss  Laura, 
who,  the  moment  an  opportunity  offered,  broke 
some  of  the  already  scanty  supply  of  delf  and 
^ass,  that  Miss  Mordaunt  might  be  forced  to 
replace  it,  a  pleasantry  that  drew  from  Mrs. 
Popkins,  when  she  heard  it,  the  observation, 
that  ^^  Miss  Laura  was  very  drpU,  and  the  cle- 
verest of  the  &mily." 

<^  I  sent  for  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  Mrs. 
Williamson,  as  she  entered  the  dressing-room, 
scarcely  vouchsafing  a  bow  to  the  graceful  curtesy 
of  Clara,  ^^  that  you  might  read  to  me  while  Pop* 
kins  is  combing  and  brushing  my  hair ;  but  first 
let  me  ask  you,  how  can  you  permit  the  children 
to  make  such  a  noise,  they  have  really  nearly 
driven  me  distracted.  Thb  must  not  be ;  quiet 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  my  delicate  nerves, 
and  you  must  secure  it,  or  you  will  not  suit  me." 

c  2 
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A  look  of  triumphant  insolence  from  Popkins, 
marked  her  satisfaction  at  the  latter  part  of  her 
mistress's  speech,  and  Clara  felt  her  cheeks  glow 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  menial. 

"  The  letters  of  Ortis"  was  the  book  placed 
before  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  she  was  desired  to 
commence  at  the  sixtieth  page,  the  late  gover- 
ness having,  as  Mrs.  Williamson  said,  advanced 
as  far  as  that 

"  Probably  you  have  never  read  the  book," 
continued  that  ladv,  to  which  Clara  bowed 
assent. 

^'  Indeed  it  is  not  suited  to  common  minds, 
but  to  elevated  ones  it  is  a  high  treat," — evi- 
dently implying  that  Clara's  was  in  the  category 
of  the  first,  and  her  own  in  the  second. 

Clara  read  on  until  she  came  to  the  following 
passage,  <'  Wretched  is  the  man  who  withdraws 
his  heart  from  the  counsels  and  condolence  of 
friendship *' 

*^  How  true!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Williamson; 
*^  this  I  have  experienced  ever  since  I  left  off 
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opening  the  secret  recesses  of  my  soul  to  Mrs. 
Nixon-'' 

A  smile  of  satire  stole  over  the  lips  of  the 
fimme-'de'^hambre^  and  Clara,  who  observed  it, 
let  her  eyes  again  drop  on  the  book,  and  con- 
tinued the  sentence  which  the   ejaculation  of 
Mr&  T'f^amson  had  interrupted. 

" — ^who  disdains  the  reciprocal  sighs  of  com- 
passion, and  refuses  the  scanty  help  which  the 
hand  of  his  friend  ofiTers  him " 

^  And  scanty  enough  they  were,"  again 
interrupted  Mrs.  Williamson,  ^<  for  excepting 
sighing  when  I  sighed,  and  pitying  me  for  the 
delicacy  of  my  nerves,  and  deep  sensibility  of 
my  heart,  I  know  not  that  she  gave  me  any  con- 
solation." AH  this  was  said  aloud,  as  if  the 
speaker  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  any  listener. 

Clara  resumed  reading,  — "  But,  indeed,  a 
thousand  times  more  wretched  is  he  who  con- 
fides in  the  friendship  of  the  rich ! " 

«  There  I  differ  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  William- 
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*<  It  is  a  quotation  from  Dante,"  replied  Clara, 
and  means 

'<  How  bitter  tastes 
The  bread  of  others." 

•*  Why,  the  man  must  be  a  fool,"  said  the  lady. 
^*  I  get  as  good  bread  at  the  houses  where  I  dine 
as  at  home ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking : 
to  be  sure,  Lady  Wilcox  always  has  stale  bread, 
and  Mrs.Bouden's  is  not  the  best,  but  in  the 
other  houses  it  is  equally  good.  How  you  pull 
my  hair!"  turning  to  her  fentme-de-chambre^ 
<<  and  bless  me,  Popkins  I  my  curls  don't  fall  a 
bit  like  Manon  L'Escault's." 

^<  Why,  ma'am,  you  told  me  you  wished  to  be 
coiffre-a-la-Nuion  d'Longcloathes,  and  now  you 
say  Manon  Lessgo." 

Mrs.  Williamson  grew  red  with  anger  at  the 
observation  of  her  femme-'de'^Juxmbre^  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  made,  and  insisted  on  the 
hair  being  undressed,  to  the  evident  discom- 
posure of  the  soubrettcy  who  tossed  about  the 
combs  and  hair  pins  with  angry  violence. 
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Pray,  Miss  Mordaunt,  which  of  the  two 
French  ladies,  Ninon  de  Longcloaths,  or  Manon 
Lessgo  was  the  most  fashionable  ? — both  I  know 
were  in  high  favour  with  Louis  XVII I." 

Miss  Mordaunt  was  about  to  inform  her  that 
Ninon  de  L'Enclos  and  Manon  L'Escaut  lived 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  violent  noise, 
as  of  the  upsetting  of  furniture,  followed  by 
loud  screams,  excited  the  terror  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, who  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  calling 
loudly  for  her  salts,  and  commanded  her  to  go 
and  see  what  had  happened. 

Clara  found  the  three  young  ladies  with  torn 
frocks  and  dishevelled  hair,  uttering  piercing 
shrieks,  and  mutually  reproaching  each  other. 
The  nursery  dinner,  which  had  been  brought  up 
on  a  traV)  had  been  left  with  its  tin  covers  on  the 
table,  awaiting  the  return  of  Miss  Mordaunt 
The  attendant  had  withdrawn  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  young  ladies,  becoming  impatient,  had 
commenced    operations    on    the   roast    leg  of 

c3 
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son,  "  for  I  know  by  experience,  the  danger  of 
confiding  in  the  poor,  who  always  take  liberties 
the  moment  they  are  in  possession  of  a  secret. 
But  go  on,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  left  off  at  the 
rich." 

"  — and  presuming  virtue  to  dwell  in  one  who 
was  never  unfortunate,  receives  that  advantage, 
which  he  must  afterwards  discount  with  an  equal 
portion  of  honesty." 

<^  Discount  and  honesty — what  low  language!" 
said  Mrs.  Williamson,  ^^  quite  like  a  tradesman's 
style.     Faugh !  I  hate  such  words." 

*^  The  prosperous  ally  themselves  with  misfor- 
tune, only  with  a  view  to  purchase  gratitude " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  "  and 
they  generally  pay  pretty  dear  for  it 

«  —and  tyrannize  over  virtue.  Man,  eager  to 
oppress,  profits  from  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  right  to  superior 
power." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  "  just  as  Mr. 
Larkins  intrigued  to  get  himself  elected  Lorcl 
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Mayor,  without  any  other  claim  than  his  for- 
tune.'' 

Clara  felt  perfectly  astonished  at  the  personal 
iqpplications  that  the  matter-of-fact  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson was  making  to  the  general  reflections 
of  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile  as  she  continued  to  read  the  sentences 
rendered  disjointed  by  the  perpetual  interrup- 
tions of  that  lady. 

"  The  unfortunate  alone  can  redress  the 
wrongs  of  £Eite." 

^  Then  why  are  they  continually  going  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  magistrates?  Who  are 
the  fortunate  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Williamson ;  <<  really 
this  Italian  knows  very  little  of  life." 

Clara  resumed, — '<by  reciprocally  comforting 
each  other ;  but  he  who  has  obtained  a  seat  at 
the  rich  man's  table,  soon,  although  too  late, 
discovers, — 

«  Come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui." 

<'  What's  that,"  asked  Mrs.  Williamson. 
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clean  in  a  jiffey,  and  tlien  you  can  have  your 
dinner." 

**  Well,  I'm  sure  as  how  I  pities  people  as 
have  to  look  arter  children/'  said  Popkinsy  as 
she  flung  out  of  the  room,  casting  a  look  of 
contempt  at  Clara. 

<^  Yes,  you  may  pity,"  smd  Betsey,  (first  look- 
ing to  see  that  she  was  out  of  hearing)  **but 
I'm  sure  you  never  helps  'em." 

The  gentleness  and  goodnature  with  which 
Miss  Mordaunt  had  performed  the  necessary 
ablutions  for  her  pupils,  seemed  to  have  softened 
even  their  spoilt  natures,  and  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  it  was  done,  raised  the  goodwill  of 
Betsey.  Clara's  own  dress  sustained  sundry 
stains  from  its  contact  with  the  reeking  frocks 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  she  requested  them  to 
remain  quiet  while  she  changed  it.  When  she 
observed  how  totally  spoilt  was  the  neat  silk 
robe,  that  half  an  hour  before  formed  one  of 
the  best  of  her  scanty  wardrobe,  she  felt  morti- 
fied; but  this  annoyance  seemed  so  puerile,  in 
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comparison  with  the  manifold  others  which  she 
foresaw  awaited  her,  that  she  dismissed  the 
thought  of  it. 

**I  do  love  de  new.  dovemess,"  said  Miss  Ara- 
bella,  between  a  sob  and  a  smile. 

<'  I  like  her,  too,"  said  Miss  Laura,  "  for  she 
does  not  speak  as  if  she  was  scolding." 

*^And  I  think  her  a  nice  person,"  observed 
Miss  Williamson. 

When  dinner  again  made  its  appearance,  the 
three  young  ladies  rushed  to  the  table  with  im- 
patience, each  demanding  to  be  helped. 

*rl  am  to  be  helped  first,"  said  Miss  William- 
son, ''for  I  am  the  eldest." 

''No,  no,"  said  Miss  Arabella,  "it  is  me,  it  is 
me,  for  I  am  the  youngest." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  neither  the  eldest,  nor  the 
youngest,"  said  Miss  Laura,  saucily,  "it  ought 
to  be  me." 

"  Isn't  it  me,  Miss  Mordaunt?— isn't  it  me  ?" 
vociferated  the  three  young  ladies  together. 

The  gentle  firmness  of  Clara  triumphed  over 
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the  selfishness  of  her  pupils,  and  she  succeeded 
in  establishing  something  like  order  at  the 
dinner  table,  though  she  felt  unable  to  partake 
of  the  washed  leg  of  mutton  and  bruised  vege- 
tables, to  which  however  her  pupils  did  ample 
justice.  Having  appeased  her  hunger  with  a 
little  of  the  rice  pudding,  which  had  escaped 
the  crash  of  the  first  course,  Clara  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water,  upon  which  the  three  young 
ladies  expressed  their  surprise. 

<•  How  very  odd  not  to  like  beer,"  said  Miss 
Williamson.  <<  I  like  beer  very  much,  though 
not  so  well  as  wine." 

*<  I  love  beer,"  lisped  little  Arabella,  "  'tis  so 
dood." 

**  And  1  like  beer  better  than  any  thing,"  said 
Miss  Laura. 

Betsey,  the  attendant,  during  this  dialogue  on 
the  merits  of  beer,  had  entered  the  bed*room, 
and  returned  bearing  a  water  jug,  from  which 
she  poured  a  discoloured  liquid,  more  opaque 
than  any  that  Clara  had  ever  tasted,  and  whose 
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tepid  state  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  bed- 
room since  early  morning. 

^*  Could  you  not  let  me  have  a  glass  of  fresh 
oool  water?"  asked  Miss  Mordaunt 

'^  I'll  go  -and  see,  miss,"  answered  Betsey 
eivilly,  <^  but  I'm  afeard  I  can't  get  none  better 
than  this  here,  for  the  butler  has  got  the  key  of 
the  cistern  where  the  purified  water  is  kept,  and 
he  would  be  sulky  if  I  troubled  him." 

^  I  say  Miss  Mordaunt,"  asked  Miss  Laura, 
**  why  can't  you  drink  this  here  water,  or  that 
there  beer?" 

'^  You  must  not  use  such  expressions  as  this 
here,  or  that  there.  Miss  Laura,"  replied  Clara. 

^*  And  why  not,  pray?"  saucily  demanded  the 
young  lady.  ^*  Betsey  always  says  so,  and  you  did 
not  correct  her." 

"  I  am  not  Betsey's  governess,"  replied  Clara, 
<'  and  servants  are  not  expected  to  speak  with 
the  same  correctness  as  young  ladies,  who  receive 
a  good  education." 


•;ift  untf  '•:'">3t  man  in  tne  "T'znii.  ae  zr*fi*i  me 
'ii**  ▼?UA>r  *:ie  junure  is  I  ask^i  :br  r .  lo<:it  low 
i;:6»n»nr  'His  jen*  be'i.  ro  •^ar  -iane  dialer  out 

-*  2#*r-"*»-.  •'oa  aiuat  ant  srr  :nat  "Her*,  or  diis 
"irf^TA, '  ^su«l  iriaa  Laura  dcjatcriallv.  •*-  ir  "iie 
2'->i-.>— '.ft'^  ^-^  ^  ^  ^^j^  wTTm^.  jnii  :nac  'juiv 

T*w^  traniir  mse  ^  Betsey**  oaeek  at  this  re- 
•>r.vX  «*  i\n  *irr7  I  can't  sceak  to  clea^  >Ii» 
Mr>rrtanr*f,*  an-swereii  ihe  iiilkily,  **:c  apsak  weii 
.4  ioer  !v:.^i.-.iis.s,  and  "i^  work  hard  is  mine :  ?at  I 
'iiri' ;'  *-;p*ict  as  how  ihe  would  j":)  i>r  to  salk  ill 
of  m<^  behind  my  back,  'specially  wbien  I  was 
irvne  rr>  fetrh  a  g!aaa  of  water  co  please  her  "* 

Clara  rVIt  perfectly  con:.:uniie*i  at  this  rebuke, 
and  in^nriv  informed  Bet«eT  that  she  bad  noc 
'ipr'^en  i!'.  "if  her. 
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**  Why,  did  you  not  say,"  interrupted  Miss 
Williamson  pertly,  *<  that  servants  were  not 
expected  to  speak  correctly,  and  that  you  were 
not  come  here  to  be  Betsey's  governess?" 

"  Well,  I*m  sure,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said 
Betsey,  sulkily,  "  I  don't  want  to  have  miss,  nor 
nobody  else,  for  my  governess;  and  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  miss  to  refuse  when  I  axes  her." 
**  Arabella,  only  listen  to  Betsey  how  she  still 
continues  to  say  oj:,  instead  of  ask,  though  we 
have  told  her  of  it  so  many  times." 

*<  If  you  teaches  me  English,  miss,  mayhap 
I  could  teach  you  manners,  for  indeed  you're  not 
over  purlite,  and  so  Thomas  often  tells  me." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  be  silent,  Betsey,"  said 
Clara,  <^and  you.  Miss  Williamson,  are  not  to 
correct  Betsey." 

*^  I  am  sure,"  replied  Miss  Williamson,  grow- 
ing red  with  passion,  ^^  I  have  as  much  right  to 
correct  her,  as  you  have  to  correct  me." 

'^And  I'm  sure,"  observed  Betsey,  bridling 
with  rage,  "  your  new  governess  won't  correct 
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you  much,  or  let  others  correct  you  either,  when 
she  tells  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  only  for  just 
telling  you  for  your  good,  as  how  Thomas  says 
you  are  the  most  unpurlitest  young  lady  as  this 
side  of  Temple  Bar;"  and  so  saying  Betsey 
flounced  out  of  the  room,  evidently  indignant  at 
what  she  considered  Miss  Mordaunt's  bad  treat- 
ment of  her,  as  she  was  heard  muttering  along 
the  passage,  that  ^^some  people  was  precious  false 
to  speak  ill  of  other  people  when  their  backs 
were  turned."  Miss  Williamson  sulked  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon,  and  read  her  lessons  so  inau* 
dibly,  that  Clara  could  scarcely  hear  her,  and 
her  sisters  could  not  be  kept  quiet  a  moment 

Never  had  Clara  passed  such  a  day,  and  it 
required  the  exertion  of  all  her  fortitude  to  bear 
up  against  the  ennm  and  disgust  which  this 
specimen  of  her  situation,  and  the  duties  it  im- 
posed, inspired. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  footman  informed  her  that 
she  was  expected  to  conduct  Miss  Williamson  to 
the  dessert     This  was  a  new  and  unforeseen 
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annoyance,  yet  she  concealed  her  sense  of  it; 
and  having  arranged  the  hair  and  robe  of  her 
elder  pupil,  leaving  the  second  one  crying  aloud 
at  not  being  permitted  to  accompany  her  sister, 
she  descended  to  the  saUe^'^mcmger.  The  min- 
gled odours  of  soup,  fish,  flesh,  pine-apple,  and 
melon,  struck  most  disagreeably  on  her  olfac- 
tory nerves,  as  did  the  blaze  of  several  lamps 
on  her  optic  ones,  as  she  entered  the  dining- 
room.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  her  with  an 
undissembled  stare  of  curiosity,  that  covered  her 
with  blushes.  No  gentleman  moved  to  offer  her 
a  seat,  and  the  servants  waited  the  commands  of 
their  mistress  to  perform  this  service. 

^  You  may  sit  down,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said 
Mrs.  Williamson,  and  instantly  a  servant  placed 
a  chair  for  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

<^  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine?"  asked  a  fat, 
red  faced,  portly-looking  man,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  with  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat, 
and  bearing  a  sort  of  family  likeness,  in  air  and 
manner,  as  well  as  in  dress,  to  the  butler  who 
stood  behind  his  chair. 
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«  No,  I  thank  you/'  replied  Clara. 

"  You  had  better/'  resumed  he  goodnaturedly, 
**  for  a  glass  of  this  old  Madeira  will  do  you 
good;  you  look  a  little  palish,  and  this  wine, 
which  has  twice  crossed  the  line,  is  an  excellent 
stomachic" 

**  If  Miss  Mordaunt  does  not  like  wine,  why 
should  she  be  forced?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, with  a  degree  of  asperity  little  calculated 
to  encourage  similar  offers  from  her  lord,  but 
not  master. 

<^  I  did  not  wish  to  force  Miss  Mordaunt,  Pm 
sure,"  replied  Mr.  Williamson,  <<  but  seeing  that 
she  looks  a  little  pale,  I  thought  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  biscuit  would  do  her  good." 

«  Miss  Mordaunt  has  eat  no  dinner,"  said  her 
pupil,  <*  and  do  you  know,  mamma,  she  does  not 
like  beer." 

"  We  don't  want  to  know  what  people  like  or 
don't  like  in  the  nursery,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
\^lliamson  angrily. 

<*  Well  now !  as  the  young  lady  has  ate  no 
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dinner,  and  only  drank  water,  I  must  insist  on 
her  having  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,"  re- 
sumed the  goodnatured  host;  and  suiting  the 
acdon  to  the  word,  he  helped  Clara  to  both. 

She  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 

persons  assembled  round  the  table,  and  a  most 

heterogenous  mixture  they  formed.     At  the  top, 

presided  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  atdred  in 

pink  satin,  not  of  a  pale  hue,  trimmed  with  a 

profusion  of  blonde  lace.     A  parwre  of  emeralds, 

set  in  diamonds,  graced  her  neck  and  arms, 

whose  tint  partook  more  of  the  rose  than  of  the 

lily;  and  this  mSxmge  of  red  and  green  reminded 

the  beholder  of  a  radish.      Artificial   damask 

roses  were  twined  in  her  tresses,  which,  ^Mike 

angel  visits,  were  few  and  far  between;''  but, 

that  the  flowers  might  not  appear  too  simple, 

a  large  emerald  set  in  diamonds  was  stuck  in 

the  centre  of  each  rose.     An  Irish  baron,  whose 

pedigree  was  longer  than  his  rental  and  better 

filled  than  his  purse,  filled  the  seat  of  honour 

next  to  the  hostess ;  and,  at  her  other  hand,  sat 
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a  Scots  baronet,  who  partook  not  a  leeOe  of  the 
good  things  set  before  him.  A  lady  in  a  jon- 
quil satin  dress,  worn  under  a  blonde  lace,  and 
decked  in  a  suit  of  Brazil  amethysts,  with  a 
lilac  biret  covering  her  flaxen  locks,  sat  next 
the  Hibernian  Liord,  and  a  dame,  robed  in 
Maria-LfOuisa  blue  satin,  with  her  head,  neck, 
and  arms  ornamented  widi  topazes,  guiltless  of 
having  ever  basked  in  an  orient  sun,  was  placed 
beside  the  Scottish  chief.  Two  plainly  habited 
gentlemen,  who  talked  continually  about  <<the 
House,''  and  two  guardsmen,  who  talked  as  con- 
tinually about  Crocky's,  came  next ;  and  a  young 
man,  fat  and  sleek,  with  shining  hair,  and  dia- 
mond studs  in  his  chemise,  sat  opposite  to  Clara, 
who  was  placed  between  the  master  of  the  house 
and  an  elderly  man,  with  a  most  benign  coun- 
tenance, who  politely  offered  her  the  fruit  jdaced 
near  him. 

''I  think,  my  Lady  Thompson,"  said  the 
Scots  baronet,  looking  admiringly  at  the  topazes 
of  the  lady  he  addressed,  <<  I  recognize  some  of 
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the  produce  of  my  ain  land  in  your  ladyship's 
ornaments." 

^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  the 
lady,  brusquely. 

"I  mean,"  answered  he,  "that  your  orna- 
ments are  caimgohrms  from  Scotland,  and  that  I 
am  proud  to  see  them  worn  by  so  fair  a  lady." 

Unfortunately  Lady  Thompson,  the  widow  of 
a  city  knight,  was  a  dark  brunette ;  consequently 
the  allusion  to  her  complexion  by  no  means 
gratified  her. 

<*  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  she,  angrily. 
'*  My  ornaments  are  of  real  topaz,  one  of  which 
is  of  more  value  than  fifty  of  your  dingy,  smokey 
csdmgohrms,  which  are  fit  for  nothing  but  seals." 

"  I  must  deefer  a  leetle  with  your  ladyship 
on  this  point,"  observed  the  baronet,  evidently 
piqued  by  her  depreciation  of  the  indigenous 
produce  of  his  native  land.  "  But  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Grordon,  and  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, with  many  others  that  I  could  name. 
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wear  the  cairngohrms,  not  only  at  our  country 
balls,  but  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  ay,  even  in 
their  Majesties'  presence,  my  lady." 

^^  Well,  I  cannot  say  I  admire  their  tastes," 
replied  Lady  Thompson,  with  a  toss  of  her  head ; 
^*  and  for  my  part,  I  prefer  fine  jewels,  real 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  topazes, 
to  such  common  low-priced  ornaments  as  c^m- 
gohrms." 

^^  I  hope  your  ladyship  does  not  include  Irish 
diamonds  in  the  gems  you  disapprove,"  said  Liord 
Castledermot,  *^  for  they  surely  are  very  elegant, 
and  I  have  seen  them  worn  at  balls  at  the  castle, 
when  her  Excellency  the  Lady  Lieutenant  has 
not  disdained  to  adorn  herself  with  them." 

"  Probably  because  she  had  no  reo/ diamonds," 
said  Lady  Thompson. 

^*  You  don't  main  to  say,"  resumed  the  Ifiber- 
nian  baron, — forgetting  in  his  increasing  warmth 
of  temper,  the  usual  affected  pronunciation  which 
led  him  to  substitute  e's  for  a's, — '<you  don't  main 
to  say  that  Irish  diamonds  wee  fake  stones?" 
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<*  I  mean  to  say  that  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  fetch  a  lai^er  price  than  they  do.  The 
price — the  price — is  always  the  proof  with  me, 
whether  a  tlung  is  false  or  true." 

<'  Oh !  that's  a  city  way  of  judging/'  replied 
the  Baron,  red  with  anger,  '<  and  I  appeal  to  the 
present  company  to  decide,  if  Irish  diamonds  are 
not  real  stones  ?" 

<<  I  never  wear  paste,  and  therefore  am  no 
judge,"  said  the  lady  in  yellow  satin,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head. 

^  Faith,  then,  if  she  does  not  wear  paste,  she 
eats  it,"  whispered  the  Baron  to  his  neighbour, 
*^  for  she  tucked  in  the  voI^azHoent  in  famous 
style,  I'U  answer  for  it" 

^^  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  *^  that  Irish 
diamonds  are  not  paste." 

<*  Then  what  are  they,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  the  lady 
in  yellow. 

<'  They  are  a  natural  production, — ^they  are 
crystal— crystal,  ma'am,  like  the  decanters  and 

VOL.  I.  D 
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glasses  on  the  table,"  replied  Mrs.  Williamson, 
with  a  look  of  conscious  superiority. 

*^  That  oan't  he"  said  the  lady  in  yellow, 
<<  for  I  have  seen  decanters  and  glasses  made, 
and  they  are  not  a  natural  production,  I  assure 
you." 

<<  You  have  seen  them  shaped  into  their  pre- 
sent form,  and  cut  and  polished,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Williamson  angrily,  <<  but  crystal  (and  I  suppose 
you  will  not  deny  that  these  glasses  and  decanters 
which  are  diamond  cut  care  eryitul)  is  a  natural 
production." 

Each  of  the  three  ladies  now  became  animated 
in  the  discussion.  The  dame  of  the  jonquil  robe 
declared,  that  she  had  a  vase  in  crystal,  set  with 
precious  stones,  which  had  cost  a  hundred  guineas, 
a  fact  that  proved,  as  she  asserted,  that  if  crystal 
was  mere  glass,  such  a  price  would  not  be  ^ven, 
nor  such  a  labour  bestowed  in  ornamenting  it 

<<  And  I  have  a  bonbaimierej  ma'am,  made  of 
amethyst,  the  same  as  your  necklace,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Williamson;  ^<  the  only  difiPerence  being. 
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^iiat  my  bonbamnere  has  got  more  white  streaks 
in  it" 

*<  I  dare  say  your  box,  or  whatever  you  please 
to  call  it,  is  only  Derbyshire  spar,"  said  the  cham- 
pioness  of  amethyst 

^  Derbyshire  spar,  indeed ! "  repeated  Mrs. 
Williamson,  becoming  red  ^th  indignation; 
^  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  wear  such  a  vulgar, 
common  thingi  as  Derbyshire  spar.  No,  ma'am, 
my  banbonniere  is  amethyst,  real  amethyst,  and 
cost  seventy  guineas; — did  not  it,  Mr.  W.  ?" 

^  I  remember,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  William- 
son, ^*  that  the  jeweller  told  me  that  it  was  made 
of  the  root  of  the  amethyst" 

'<  Well,  root  and  branch,  are  they  not  the 
same  ?"  asked  his  wife  angrily* 

<^  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  lady  in 
yellow. 

The  pendule  on  the  chimney-piece  striking  at 
this  moment,  reminded  the  ladies  that  it  was 
time  to  leave  the  gentlemen  to  enjoy  that  purely 
English  custom  of  sitting  over  their  wine  in  the 
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saUe-d-manger^  and  after  sundiy  looks  exchanged 
between  her  of  the  topaz  and  la  dame  JtameUiysi 
with  Mr.  Williamson,  ihey  rose,  and  marshalled 
by  the  hostess,  went  to  the  drawipg-room. 

**  You  may  retire  to  your  own  apartment^  Miss 
Mordaunt,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson  haughtily,  when 
the  dining-room  door  closed  after  them,  and  the 
polite  courtesy  of  Clara  to  that  lady  and  her 
guests,  received  no  other  notice  than  a  rude  stare 
from  each  and  all,  as  they  hurried  up  stairs, 
longing  to  express  their  opinions  of  her. 

*<  What  a  very  pretty  governess  you  have  got, 
Mrs.  Williamson,''  remarked  Lady  Thompson: 
^*  Quite  a  beauty  I  declare ;  just  such  a  face  as 
one  sees  a  crowd  round,  at  the  Exhibition  at 
Somerset  House  in  the  season,  or  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  annuals." 

«  Do  you  think  it  quite  prudent,"  asked  Lady 
Hancock,  ^<  to  have  so  handsome  a  person  under 
your  roof?" 

<^  Well,  I  really  see  no  such  wonderful  beauty 
in  her,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson. 
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**  But  have  yoa  never  observed,  my  dear 
friend,''  observed  Lady  Tliompson,  <<  that  it  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  woman  we  see  no  wonderful 
beauty  in,  that  our  husbands  discover  to  possess 
a  great  deal  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  is  very  right,"  said  Lady  Han- 
cock, looking  mysterious.  <*  I  have  seen  such 
shocking  things  occur  in  families  owing  to  pretty 
ladies*  maids,  and  handsome  governesses,  that 
I  always  recommend  my  married  finends  to  be- 
ware of  them.'* 

**  It  is  now  rather  difficult  to  find  a  plain 
woman,"  remarked  Lady  Thompson  with  a  sigh, 
'*  for  since  vaccination  has  become  so  general, 
one  no  longer  sees  a  pockmarked  woman,  except 
of  a  certain  age." 

^^Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Lady  Hancock;  <<  and 
people  have  discovered  such  pomades  for  im- 
proving the  hair,  and  dentrifices  for  whitening 
the  teeth,  that  even  the  plain -featured  look 
attractive." 

«  A  friend  of  mine,"  resumed  Lady  Thomp- 
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son,  <*  has  been  obliged  to  insist  on  her  maid 
wearing  a  cap,  which  she,  being  a  French  woman, 
strongly  objected  to;  but  really  it  was  quite  tire- 
some to  see  the  profusion  of  black  shining  curls 
she  sported,  and  to  hear  the  comments  the  men 
made  on  them,  whenever  her  mistress  required 
her  to  appear  in  their  presence." 

<'  And  an  acquaintance  of  mine,"  said  Lady 
Thompson,  <^  was  compelled  to  prohibit  the  gover- 
ness from  smiling,  because  she  was  always  ex- 
hibiting her  teeth." 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,  however,  will  not  require 
such  a  prohibition,"  remarked  Mrs.  ^^^lliamson, 
<<  for  I  have  not  seen  her  smile  once  since  she 
has  been  in  my  house." 

"  But  have  you  not  observed,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Lady  Hancock,  *^  that  your  serious,  senti- 
mental young  ladies  often  excite  more  attention, 
ay  and  admiration  too,  by  an  air  of  melancholy, 
than  by  smiles?" 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  answered  Lady  Thomp- 
son, shaking  her  head,  '^  men  are  so  weak,  that 
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the  moment  they  see  a  young  woman  look  pen- 
sive)  they  directly  ima^e  her  interesting,  and 
press  her  to  haye  thtSy  or  take  ikaif  when  she 
comes  to  dessert,  just  as  if  she  were  one  of  the 
company.** 

Mrs.  Williamson  positively  blushed  with  anger, 
for  thb  last  observation  reminded  her  of  her  hus- 
band's pressing  Miss  Mordaunt  to  eat  a  biscuit, 
and  drink  wine ;  a  reminiscence  that  her  friend 
well  knew  her  speech  was  calculated  to  produce ; 
and  she  firmly  resolved  to  prohibit  such  atten- 
tions in  future  from  her  liege  lord,  who  invariably 
yielded  to  her  dictates  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  uttering  the  favourite 
exclamation  of  all  hen-pecked  Benedicts,  ^*any 
thing  for  a  quiet  life;"  never  recollecting,  that 
every  sacrifice  of  volition  made  to  attain  this 
desired  end,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  be  ac- 
quired, as  wives  are  never  tired  of  demanding 
concessions  which  they  know,  by  experience,  they 
can  enforce. 

Clara  was  glad  to  find  herself  again  in  the 
chamber  assigned  to  her  and  her  charge,  cheer- 
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less  and  uncomfortable  as  it  was*  Any  thing  was 
better  than  the  supercilious  regards  of  the  ladies 
in  the  saUe^-manger^  and  the  offensive  stare  of 
some  of  the  men.  This  exhibition  of  herself,  in 
her  new  and  disagreeable  position,  was,  in  her  esti- 
mation, the  most  mortifying  part  of  it;  and  she 
sighed  as  she  contemplated  the  probability  of  its 
daily  recurrence.  Having  undressed  Miss  Wil- 
liamson— ^this  service  being  a  part  of  her  duty — 
she  hoped  to  pass  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  in  tran- 
quillity. She  took  the  flaring  tallow  candle,  that 
sent  forth  a  most  unsavoury  odour,  into  the  sit^ 
ting-room,  and  tried  to  beguile  her  sense  of  dis- 
comfort in  reading  a  volume  of  Shakspeare.  But 
even  here  she  was  doomed  to  be  disturbed,  for 
the  snoring  of  her  three  pupils,  in  the  adjoining 
room,  was  so  audible  as  totally  to  interrupt  her 
study;  and  joined  to  this  inharmonious  trio,  was 
a  sentimental  duet  between  two  cats  on  the  para- 
pet close  to  her  window,  that  would  have  dis- 
turbed even  the  abstraction  of  an  Archimedes. 
<*  I  suppose  I  shall  get  used  to  it,''  thought  Clara, 
but  before  I  do,  how  many  cheerless  nights  shall 
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I  pass !" — Her  once  splendid  home  in  Berkeley 
Square,  with  the  tasteful  elegance  of  her  change- 
drcaudieTj  were  no  longer  thought  of — she  had 
taught  herself  to  forget  them ;  but  her  cheerful 
and  neat  little  room  at  her  aunt's,  with  its  little 
bed  and  snowy  curtains,  with  the  delicious  odour 
of  flowers  that  stole  in  through  the  casement, 
was  remembered  with  regret,  as  she  contrasted 
its  simple  comfort  with  the  dingy  and  untidy 
atdc  in  which  she  was  now  seated,  and  the  still 
more  untidy  sleeping-room  in  which  she  must 
court  slumber,  when  fatigue  compelled  her  to 
seek  her  uninviting  pillow. 

A  loud  knocking  at  her  door  awoke  Clara 
early  next  morning,  and  she  started  from  her 
hard  couch  with  that  sense  of  dreaming  confusion 
that  one  never  fails  to  experience  on  being  sud- 
denly aroused  from  sleep,  and  in  a  bed  where 
one  has  slumbered  for  the  first  time.  She  threw 
her  rcbe-de-^hambre  over  her  person,  and  un- 
locked the  door  to  Betsey,  who  told  her,  with  no 
little  degree  oibrusquerie  of  manner,  that  ^'  it  was 
against  mis^s's  orders  that  any  of  the  servants 
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should  deep  with  loeked  doors.''  C3ara  felt  the 
blush  of  wounded  pride  rise  to  her  cheek,  at 
being  thus,  by  implicatiion,  included  in  the  class 
of  menials;  but  seeing  the  cool  determination 
to  be  insolent  that  marked  every  movement  of 
Betsey,  as  the  latter  whirled  her  mop  almost 
in  her  face,  she  resolved  to  forbear  from  repri- 
manding her;  but  Miss  Williamson,  who  had 
some  pique  against  Betsey  for  sins  either  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  or  probably  at  being  awoke 
from  sleep,  reproved  the  eameriera  by  saying, 
'<  Miss  Mordaunt  is  im?^  a  servant,  but  a  lady." 

<<  Marry  come  up !  a  lady,  indeed,"  repeated 
Betsey,  <^  I  never  seed  no  ladies  as  went  out  to 
service  as  goveniesses,  and  took  wages  the  same 
as  us  servants." 

<<  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  be  silent,"  said 
Clara,  with  calm  dignity. 

<<I  have  as  much  right  to  talk  as  another," 
muttered  the  chambermaid. 

^*  Then  if  you  are  determined  to  talk,  I  must 
request  you  to  leave  the  room." 

^  With  all  my  heart,  and  now  wash  and  dress 


Che  youog  ladies  youisel^  or  leave  it  alone, 
and  dean  up  the  rooms  too,  for  remember, 
you  ordered  me  to  be  off;''  and  so  sayings  she 
trundled  her  mop^  whisked  a  duster  close  to 
the  person  oi  CSara,  and  left  the  apartment, 
violently  slamming  the  door  after  lien 

Miss  Mordaont  now  took  the  children  from 
their  beds,  and  proceeded  to  perform  the  un- 
wonted task  of  their  ablution,  and  though  this 
was  executed  with  a  gentleness  to  which  they 
were  strangers,  still  they  screamed,  winced,  and 
whimpered,  as  if  subjected  to  the  punishment  of 
Marsyas^  and  declared  that  Betsey,  and  Betsey 
alone^  should  wash  and  dress  them*  The  patience 
and  perseverance  of  Clara  however  conquered 
their  wilfulness,  and  their  toilets  being  com- 
jdeted,  she  requested  Miss  Williamson  to  take 
charge  of  her  young  sisters,  while  she  per- 
formed her  own.  But  during  this  operation, 
which  she  hurried  through  with  all  possible  cele- 
rity, she  was  stunned  by  the  alternate  peals  of 
rode  laughter  and  shrieks,  proceeding  from  her 
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<<  I  caii%  for  I  have  master's  clothes  to  brushy 
before  Mr.  Simpson,  the  walet  gets  up»  and  he'll 
be  desperate  angry  if  they  a'nt  finished,"  and 
here,  Thomas,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
commenced  brushing  a  coat  and  unmention- 
ables, with  extraordinary  vigour,  on  the  hall 
table. 

*^  If  you  will  show  me  the  way  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Clara  to  the  porter,  observing  that  he  seemed 
the  most  civilly  disposed.  He  marshalled  her 
down  the  obscure  stairs,  on  the  first  landing  place 
of  whidi,  he  met  the  under-butler,  with  a  tray 
covered  with  silver  forks,  spoons,  &c 

<^  I  say  William,  will  you  show  miss,  the 
housekeeper's  room,  for  I'm  afraid  of  some  per- 
sons knocking  at  the  door  in  my  absence^  and  I 
know  that  them  there  chaps  above  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  open  the  door  for  me." 

^<  Well !  if  miss  will  follow  me,"  said  the 
under-buUer,  I'll  show  her  the 'door;  but  I  must 
not  be  seen,  for  Mr.  Robins,  the  butler,  is  in  a 
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veiy  bad  humour  this  morning,  I  can  tell  ye, 
and  has  been  swearing  after  me  this  half-hour/' 

Having  led  Clara  through  a  bng  and  dimly 
lighted  passage,  with  various  doors  branching  off 
at  each  side,  he  pointed  with  his  head,  (both 
hands  being  occupied  with  holding  the  tray),  to 
a  closed  door,  and  then  departed,  leaving  Clam 
timidly  knocking  at  it 

««  Come  in,  come  in,  I  say,"  squeaked  a  shrill 
pointed  voice,  and  Clara  having  opened  the  door, 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  the 
upper  servants,  consisting  of  the  lady's  maid, 
housekeeper,  valet,  and  butler,  surrounding  a 
breakfast  table,  copiously  supplied  with  various 
delicate  viands,  to  which  they  appeared  to  be 
doing  ample  justice,  while  standing  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  table  was  Betsey,  with  cheeks 
inflamed  and  sparkling  eyes,  it  being  evident, 
from  her  look  of  embarrassment  on  seeing  Clara, 
that  she  had  been  recounting  her  difference  with 
the  ^  new  governess,"  as  she  called  Miss  Mor- 
daunt. 
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The  party  remained  seated,  and  the  lady's 
maid  continued  to  discuss  the  lamb-cutlet  on 
her  plate,  while  the  spruce  Mr.  Simpson  poured 
some  rich  cream  into  her  coffee.  *^  What  do 
you  please  to  want,  miss?"  asked  the  portly 
mistress  of  the  keys,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
that  ^  was  not  pleased  at  the  intrusion  into  her 
room. 

"  I  wish  breakfast  to  be  taken  up  for  the 
young  ladies  and  me." 

**  Well,  I'm  sure,  miss,  I  don't  know  how  that 
can  well  be  done,"  replied  the  JemrneHk-^Aarffej 
*^  for  as  you  have  ordered  Betsey  out  of  the  room, 
and  that  it  is  her  business,  and  nobody  else's,  to 
take  up  things  to  the  nursery,  I  can't  ask  any 
one  else  to  do  her  work." 

*^  Then  I  must  acquaint  Mrs.  Williamson  with 
this  strange  conduct." 

^^  O !  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  miss,  my  missis 
is  not  one  as  ever  listens  to  no  stories,  and  those 
as  takes  'em  to  her,  don't  stay  long  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  family." 
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Clara  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  that 
most  galling  of  all  petty  annoyances— the  insolence 
of  servants.  Her  gentleness  and  equanimity  of 
temper,  added  ta  a  grave  but  gracious  manner 
towards  them,  would,  she  hoped,  have  shielded 
her  from  rudeness ;  but  the  seeds  of  anger  and 
dislike  were  sown  in  the  mind  of  Betsey,  and 
their  effects  were  but  too  visible.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  her  misinterpretation  of  the  re* 
marie  of  Clara,  the  day  before,  or  rather  the 
misrepresentation  of  that  remark,  as  repeated 
by  Miss  Williamson;  and  the  susceptible  Bet- 
sey, having  complained  of  the  "  new  governess'' 
looking  down  on  her  because  she  was  a  servant, 
had  been  advised  by  the  gentry  in  the  servant's 
hall  not  to  give  way  to  such  treatment 

There  are  minor  miseries  in  life  much  more 
diflScult  to  be  borne  with  padence,  than  heavy 
trials,  not  being  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  that 
resignation,  with  which  we  arm  ourselves  to  sup- 
port the  misfortunes  we  know  to  be  inevitable. 
But  dara  had,  the  moment  she  determined  on 
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entering  on  the  arduous  and  painful  duties  of  a 
governess,  formed  the  resolution  to  which  she 
now  rigidly  adhered :  that  no  temptation  should 
ever  induce  her  to  give  way  to  the  dictates  of 
anger;  a  resolution  difficult  to  support  under  the 
present  insolence  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

She  therefore  tranquilly  turned  to  the  house- 
keeper,  and  said,  ^*  rather  than  that  the  young 
ladies  should  go  without  their  breakfasts,  I  will 
carry  up  the  tray  myself«" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  man 
of  respectable  appearance  entered,  whose  eyes 
no  sooner  fell  on  Clara,  than  taking  off  his  hat| 
and  bowing  low  to  her,  with  that  obsequious  de- 
ference which  marks  the  manners  of  domestics 
to  those  of  their  superiors  whom  they  most 
respect,  '<  he  hoped  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
Miss  Mordaunt  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Waller  was 
in  good  health." 

How  many  recollections  of  her  prosperous 
days,  when  blessed  with  a  father,  and  basking  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  were  brought  back  to  her 
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mind  by  the  presence  of  this  man !  He  had 
been  the  upper  servant  in  her  family,  and  his 
respectful  demeanour,  coming  in  such  contrast 
to  the  insolence  she  had  been  exposed  to  ever 
since  her  entrance  in  her  new  and  uncongenial 
position,  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

On  seemg  her  emotion,  Betsey,  who  though 
susceptible,  was  not  implacable,  instantiy  seized 
the  tray,  and  said  that  <<Miss,  and  the  young 
ladies  should  have  breakfast  immediately." 

Clara  was  retiring  from  the  chamber,  when 
Walker  begged  to  oflfer  her  his  grateful  and 
humble  acknowledgements  for  the  excellent 
situation  her  recommendation  had  procured  him, 
and  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to  be  of  use  to 
her  or  her  worthy  aunt,  whose  goodness  he  should 
never  forget 

Clara  hastened  to  her  room,  but  not  all  the 
philosophy  she  summoned  to  her  aid  could  re- 
press the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  or  the  pang 
that  shot  through  her  heart,  at  the  recollections 
evoked  by  the  presence  of  one  who  had  been  a 
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witneas^  and  an  hmnUe  putaker  of  her  pna- 
perity.    Well  (fid  die  troth  of  Dtate's  heantifiil 
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Strike  her  at  this  moment  and  it  required  no 
sljgfat  ezeition  of  her  self-command  to  meet  the 
inquiatiTe  demands  of  her  pupils — <*why  she 
had  been  weeping,  and  when  they  were  to  have 
dieir  break&sts?''  attadung  much  more  interest 
to  the  wecamd  question  than  to  tfae^/Ent. 

When  Betsey  came  op  with  the  tiay  a  few 
minutes  after,  her  whole  demeanour  was  changed^ 
and  with  a  humility  that  would  have  softened  a 
more  harsh  nature  than  CIara%  she  apologiied 
for  her  conduct,  and  hoped  Miss  Mordaunt 
would  overlook  it. 

**Mr.  Walker,  miss,  has  told  us  all  what  a 
grand  lady  you  once  were;  and  you  have  shown 
us,  miss,  by  your  patience^  what  a  good  lady  you 
sdll  are.  Indeed,  miss,  when  I  heard  you  ofier 
to  take  up  the  tray,  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself; 
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but  when  Mr.  Walker  told  us  what  an  indulgent, 
generous,  sweet-terapered  mistress  you  were  in 
your  father^s  fine  house,  we  were  all  moved,  and 
sorry  enough  for  our  behaviour  to  you" — 

*^  Say  no  more,  my  good  Betsey,"  replied 
Clara;  ^*  but  for  my  sake  always  remember,  that 
a  governess  has  need  of  all  the  civility  of  the 
domestics,  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  her  em- 
ployers, to  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties 
Ae  has  undertaken;  and  that  though  she  may 
not  have  known  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  the  one  you  see  her  in,  she  is  still  entitled 
to  civility." 

**  Indeed,  miss,  you  are  quite  right,  and  I'll 
never  foiget  it ;"  and  a  tear  trembled  in  the  eye 
of  Betsey  as  she  carefully  arranged  the  break- 
fast table. 

^  And  so,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  are  a  lady  after 
all?"  said  Miss  Williamson,  looking  at  Clara. 
^  Well,  who'd  have  thought  it;  for  though  I  told 
Betsey  that  you  were,  it  was  only  to  vex  her ; 
I  did  not  believe  it "    The  ndlvite  of  this  remark 
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^*  I  mast  request  you,  Miss  WilliamsoDi  not  to 
use  such  terms,  and  to  be  assured  that  I  did  not 
fight  with  the  housekeeper,  as<  you  erroneously 
suppose*" 

'^  Then  why  have  we  such  a  difierent  break- 
fiist?"  asked  her  perdnacious  pupil,  who  was 
voraciously  devouring  it. 

^  If  Mrs.  Williamson  prohibits  fresh  bread,  or 
any  of  the  other  things  on  the  table,  Betsey," 
said  Miss  Mordaunt,  *^  I  beg  that  no  difference 
will  be  made  on  my  account." 

^  Why,  Lord  love  you,  miss,  missis  never 
troubles  her  head,  or  knows  nothing  whatsome- 
ever  of  the  matter ;  but  as  the  housekeeper  and 
lady's  maid  has  had  tifis  with  all  the  governesses 
as  oommed  here  afore  you,  miss,  stale  bread,  salt 
butter,  and  skim  milk,  with  bad  tea,  was  sent  up 
to  the  school-room  to  vex  'em ;  and,  if  they  com- 
{Gained,  missis  was  told  that  they  had  the  best  of 
everything,  but  that  there  was  no  pleasing  'em ; 
and  this  vexed  missis,  and  she  turned  'em  o£P  one 
after  another    But  now,  miss,  there  will  be  a 
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gteat  change,  for  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  own  bro- 
ther to  our  housdceeper,  has  made  her  promise 
never  to  give  you  no  bad  breakfiuts  or  dinners, 
for  he  told  her  you  were  used  to  the  best  of 
ererytfaing  at  home.'* 

^  Oh  dear,  how  nice  T  exclaimed  Miss  Wil- 
liamson, clapping  her  hands  joyfully,  ^<  to  have 
good  breakfasts  and  dinners  eveiy  day;"  and 
*^  How  nice  I**  was  echoed  by  her  sisteri,  who 
imitated  her  movements,  and  clapped  their  little 
hands  with  delight 

It  was  painful  to  Clara  to  witness  the  ffour'- 
mandue  of  her  pupils,  but  she  made  allowance 
for  them,  fit>m  the  belief  that  it  had  been  en- 
gendered by  the  bad  quality  and  insufficient 
quantity  of  their  food  hitherto,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  check  it  as  soon  and  as  eflSsctually 
as  possible. 

Not  even  the  advantages  of  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  few  more  valued  it  than  Qara,  could 
console  her  naturally  proud  mind  for  the  regret 
she  experienced  at  having  her  fiDrmer  station  in 
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fiodety  knonH!!,  and  thus  becoming  an  object 
of  commieeration  to  the  servants.  But  she  felt 
this  was  a  part  of  the  old  leaven  of  her  nature — 
a  symptom  of  her  besetting  sin,  which  was  pride 
— and  she  endeavoured  to  reason  herself  out  of 
it  It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  Mrs.  Popkins 
came  to  acquaint  her  that  Mrs.  Williamson 
would  not  require  her  to  read  in  her  dressing- 
room  that  morning,  an  announcement  which  she 
had  been  uiging  her  lady  to  permit  her  to  make 
ever  since  the  preceding  day. 

^  Indeed)  ma'am,  I  can't  do  justice  to  your 
hair  while  you  are  turning  your  head  about  to 
listen  or  speak  to  Miss  Mordaunt;  and  then  a 
curl  or  braid  goes  wrong,  and  you  are  disfigured 
for  the  day.  I'm  sure,  yesterday,  you  did  not 
look  a  bit  like  yourself;  and  the  butler  observed 
that  you  appeared  not  half  so  beautiful  as 
usual." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  repeat  to  me  what 
those  sort  of  people  say,"  replied  Mrs.  William- 
son, with  one  of  her  most  dignified  looks;  ^'  what 

VOL.  I.  E 
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can  they  possibly  know  of  beauty^  or  any  tUng 
else?" 

The  superciliousness  of  this  speech,  b»  applied 
to  one  of  her  order^  and,  abore  all,  to  one  of 
whose  taste  she  considered  his  admiration  of  her- 
self an  indubitable  proof,  mortified  her  femm^ 
de<hcmkbre  exceedingly,  and  she  avenged  herself 
by  using  more  violence  with  the  tresses  of  her 
mistress  than  was  necessary,  or  than  that  lady 
was  inclined  to  submit  to  with  patience. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Popkins  knew  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  was  a  lady,  a  fact  she  never  before  ad- 
mitted to  be  possible  in  a  governess,  she  more 
than  ever  feared  her  acquiring  an  influence  over 
the  weak  and  selfish  Mrs.  Williamson,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  her  own  interests,  so  that 
when  sent  to  announce  to  that  yoimg  lady  the 
message  we  have  before  stated,  the  colire  she 
had  felt  was  appeased. 

'<  What  a  vain  fool  my  mistress  is,"  thought 
she,  ^^  she  cannot  bear  that  even  her  own  ser- 
vants should  think  her  not  looking  well !    I  war- 
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rant  me  that  had  I  told  her  that  the  butler  said 
slie  looked  beautiful,  she  would  not  have  desired 
me  ^  never  to  repeat  what  those  sort  of  people 
say;"*  and  here,  while  ascending  the  stairs  to 
the  nursery,  she  did  not  resist  mimicking  the 
air  and  tone  of  her  lady,  which  she  did  very 
comically.  ^^  If  she  knew,"  thought  the  abigail, 
^  what  the  valet  and  butler  realfy  do  say  about 
her,  I  don't  think  she'd  like  it  much ;  for  they 
are  always  laughing  at  the  way  she  minces  her 
words,  and  half  shuts  her  eyes;  and  her  rouge 
and  pearl  powder,  and  false  braids,  they  say, 
make  her  look  like  an  old  ewe  dished  up  lamb 
fashion." 

A  most  comfortable  dinner,  neatly  served, 
was  brought  to  the  nursery-room,  with  iced 
water,  napkins,  and  finger-glasses,  which  unusual 
appendages  drew  forth  several  remarks  from 
Ckira's  pupils.  Mrs.  Williamson  happily  dined 
out  that  day,  so  that  Clara  was  spared  the  dis- 
agreeable visit  at  dessert,  but  the  housekeeper 
came  in  person,  with  fruit  and  cake,  which  she 
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presented  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  assur* 
ing  Miss  Mordaunt  that  she  should  feel  proud  to 
show  her  gratitude  to  so  amiable  a  lady,  for  all 
the  kindness  her  brother  had  experienced  during 
so  many  years  beneath  her  honoured  father's 
roof,  and  she  only  wished  she  had  known  before, 
,who  it  was  they  had  the  honour  to  have  in  the 
house,  and  no  want  of  attention  should  ever  have 
taken  place.    The  butler,  too,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity,  a  generosity  at  the  expense  of  his 
master,  brought  up  two  kinds  of  wine,  but,  to 
the  deep  mortification  of  the  Misses  Williamsons 
in  general,  and  their  elder  sister  in  particular. 
Miss  Mordaunt  declined  it  for  herself  and  them. 
Betsey  was  indefiatigable  in  her  attentions  to 
the  nursery  room,   and  performed  a  thousand 
little  services  for  Clara,  so  kindly  meant,  and 
actively  though  gently  executed,  that  there  was 
no  declining  them.     Even  the  children  seemed 
already  to  have  become  more  tractable  under 
the  guidance  of  their  mild  but  firm  governess, 
and  when  they  had  retired  to  their  beds,  it  was 
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with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  that  she  knelt 
to  the  Author  of  all  Good,  to  thank  Him  that 
the  performance  of  her  task  seemed  to  promise 
to  be  less  irksome  than  she  had  imagined,  and 
to  pray  for  courage  to  support  it  should  it  prove 
less  light  than  she  now  hoped  it  would 

Betsey  would  willingly  have  performed  the 
functions  of  a  Jhrnne^e-^hambre  for  Clara,  but 
she  was  resolute  in  declining  her  services,  assur- 
ing her  that  she  never  required  the  slightest 
assistance,  an  assurance  it  was  necessary  to  give, 
to  satisfy  Betsey  that  Miss  Mordaunt  did  not 
refuse  her  offer  firom  pique  at  the  recollection  of 
the  morning's  conduct. 

^^  I  hope,  miss,  that  if  joxx  like  it,  you  will  lock 
your  door  at  night,'*  said  Betsey. 

''  I  thought  you  told  me  that  Mrs.  Williamson 
would  not  permit  it,"  replied  Clara. 

^  She  will  never  know  it,  miss,"  said  Betsey, 
^  and  if  it  makes  you  feel  more  secure,  where's 
the  harm?" 

"  There  was  none  whilst  I  was  ignorant  of  her 
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wishes  on  this  point,  Betsey,  but  now  that  I  do 
know,  I  must  not  infringe  on  diem.  We  should 
always  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  regulations  of 
our  employers." 

The  story  of  Miss  Mordaunt's  firmer  state 
had  spread  through  the  whole  household  of  Mr. 
Williamson.  Walker  had  left  untold  nothing 
of  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  her  father's 
mansion  in  its  palmy  days. 

<<  I  have  seen,''  repeated  he,  warming  with  his 
subject,  <<  my  young  mistress  sparkling  in  dia- 
monds, doing  the  honours  of  her  fathei^s  table  to 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  in  the  land;  ay, 
and  to  royalty  too.  I  wonder  do  they  ever  re- 
collect the  poor  orphan  their  hospitable  host  left 
behind  him?" 

*<  Not  they,  I  warrant,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
<^  Eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten,  brother,  atld  the 
grand  folk  have  so  many  engagements  of  pleasure 
on  their  hands,  that  they  have  not  time  to  think 
of  those  who  can  no  longer  offer  them  new 


ones." 
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"  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,"  said  the 
fimme-de-<hambrej  "  I  don't  see  that  the  nobility 
are  so  much  to  be  blamed  in  such  cases.  They 
know  well  enough  that  a  rich  merchant  like  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  who  is  not  of  their  own  rank,  only 
asks  them  out  of  sheer  vanity,  on  account  of 
their  titles.  They  condescend  to  eat  his  good 
dinners  and  drink  his  rare  wines,  thinking  all  the 
time  that  they  confer  a  high  honour  on  him,  and 
that  when  a  paid  paragraph  is  inserted  by  his 
desire  in  the  fashionable  papers,  giving  a  long 
list  of  their  names,  as  having  partaken  of  the 
splendid  dinner  at  Mr.  Mordaunt's  on  such  a 
day,  all  obligation  is  at  an  end." 

^^  Well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
that,"  said  Walker,  with  a  sigh.  <^But  never 
was  there  a  more  hospitable  gentleman  than 
poor  Mr,  Mordaunt  Grand  dinners  five  days 
out  of  the  seven,  the  tables  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  plate,  well  filled  with  the  choicest 
dainties,  and  the  guests  the  highest  in  the  land." 
^  Had  he  many  of  his  equals  at  those  grand 
dinners?"  asked  \hQ  femme'de'diambre. 
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^<I  can't  say  he  had,"  replied  Walker,  <<it 
was  his  only  tkuHt  that  he  liked  to  have  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls  about  him,  neglecting  the 
friends  of  his  own  station." 

'^Yes,"  sud  the  housekeeper,  ^*your  poor 
master  was  what  I  call  a  hostentatious,  more 
than  a  aspitabk  gentleman,  and  he  paid  dearly 
for  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  he  had 
given  his  good  dinners  to  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants, like  himself,  they  might  have  helped 
him  in  the  hour  of  need,  propped  up  his  credit 
with  theirs,  or  at  all  events  behaved  kindly 
to  his  poor  daughter;  but  I  warrant  me,  the 
nobility  who  ate  so  many  of  his  good  dinners 
won't  trouble  their  heads  about  her." 

^^  They  won't  trouble  their  hearts  at  any  rate," 
said  the  pert  abigail,  "  because  they  have 
none;"  a  witticism  which  was  applauded  by  a 
general  smile,  though  Walker  dissented  from 
the  assertion,  by  declaring  that  he  knew  several 
of  the  nobility  who  not  only  had  hearts^  but  as 
good  hearts  as  ever  existed. 

''You  have  been  more  lucky,  then,  than  I 
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have,*'  retorted  Mrs.  Popkins,  *•  for  I  have  lived 
in  four  noble  families,  in  which  I  saw  many 
proofs  of  good  siomachSi  but  few  of  good  hearts. 
Why,   Uiere   was    Lord   Madderston    and   my 
Lady,  who  cared  for  no  living  creatures  except 
themselves,  not  even  for  their  own  children,  to 
whom  they  grudged  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
denied  the   comforts;   he  thinking  of  nothing 
but    Newmarket,    and    she   of  nought  except 
operas,  balls,  and  routes — that  was  a  precious 
couple !     I've  heard  'em,  many's  the  time,  argu- 
ing,   when   I've   been  in  the  next  room — *I 
certainly  will  not  go  to  that  odious,  vulgar  Mrs. 
Tomkins,'  said  my  lady,  <  she  is  a  perfect  bour- 
geoises and  bores  me  to  extinction   with  her 
affectation.' — ^  But  her  rich  husband  is  about  to 
lend  me  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  five  per  cent, 
and  on  security  not  quite  marketable,'  replied 
my  lord,  <  and  if  you  offend  her  she  will  prevent 
him,  bv  he  is  a  weak  fool,  and  governed  by  her.' 
— <  But  what  am  /to  gain  by  the  loan,  my  good 
lord?'   asked  she.— *  Gain!  what  a  question? 
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why  wUhimi  H  yoa  vill  be  obliged  to  giTe  up 
London  and  your  set,  for  I  cannot  pay  the 
bouse  bills,  and  our  credit  wiU  not  hold  out  to 
the  md  of  the  season.'— « I  daie  say  Mr.  Tom- 
Idns's  ten  tfaonaand  wiU  go  where  so  many  other 
thoosands  hare  preceded  them,  to  Newmarket 
and  yoar  cfaibe.' — *And  yoa  woaU  piefer  that 
some  part  of  them  fowid  their  way  to  Mara-> 
dan's,  to. pay  off  yoor  hxig  bill  for  French 
frippery,  Stoir  and  Mortimer's  for  gewgaws  you 
did  not  want,  and  yoor  openfc4MXz,  which  is,  of 
coarse,  one  of  your  indispensaUe  necessaries  of 

life.     I  teD  yon  what,  Lady  Madderston' 

*  And  I  teD  you  what.  Lord  Madderston,  let  us 
not  quarrel — that  does  no  good,  and  is  a  waste  of 
time ;  gire  me  two  thousand  out  of  the  ten,  to 
scatter  judidously  amongst  my  importunate  cre- 
ditors, and  I  will  go  and  dine  with  that  odious, 
vulgar  Mrs.  Tomkins^  and  act  the  amiable  to 
her,  but  not  otherwise.'  My  lord  has  con- 
sented, for  he  knew  well  enough  she  would  have 
her  way,  and  then  the  whole  morning  of  the 
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day  of  the  dinner,  she  has  been  in  such  an 
ill  humour  that  there  was  no  living  with  hen 
When  I  have  asked  her  what  dress  I  should  put 
out  for  her  to  wear,  the  answer  has  been,  ^any 
thing  will  do,'  and  the  whole  time  she  was 
dressing,  she  was  so  pettish  and  hard  to  please 
that  I  wished  her  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  too,  a 
thousand  miles  off.'* 

This  was  only  one  of  many  equally  severe 
descriptions  given  by  Mrs.  Fopkins,  who,  having 
a  certain  degree  of  pert  vivacity^  which  she  mis- 
took for  devemess,  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
detailing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  her  em- 
ployers, past  and  present,  in  the  housekeepei^s 
room,  where  the  secrets  of  many  a  boudoir  were 
laid  open  to  her  circle  with  all  the  malice  and 
exaggeration  she  could  lend  to  them. 

Walker,  idien  he  had  done  ample  justice  to  the 
magnificence  of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  establishment, 
forgot  not  to  dwell  with  warm  eulogiums  on 
the  generosity,  gentleness,  and  goodness  of  his 
young  mistress,  as  he  styled  Clara.     Innume- 
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Table  were  the  instances  he  reooided  of  poor 
families  ^lieved  by  her  bounty,  and  decayed 
seirants   pensioned  finom    her  porse,   until  he 
excited  for  her  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  a 
strong  sentiment  of  respectful  pity,  that  was 
henceforth  evinced  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  her 
personal  comfort.     And  she  now  discovered  that 
the  decried  race  of  servants  is  as  susceptible 
of  good  as  of  evil,  and  as  willing  to  repay  kind- 
ness in  the  hour  of  need,  nay,  frequently  more 
so  than  many  individuals  in  the  upper  classes, 
whose  memories  are  so  tenacious  of  benefits 
received  that  they  dislike  seeing  those  who  have 
conferred  them,  lest  such  benefiictors  may  in- 
dulge the  foolish  belief  that  they  are  to  be 
repaid  by  kindness  of  manner.     It  was  a  con- 
viction of  this  dislike  to  see  those  who  had 
obliged  them,  that  led  a  certain  modem  Croesus, 
when  tired  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fashion- 
able friends,  to  lend  them  considerable  sums  of 
money.    His  speculation  succeeded  perfectly,  for 
he  never  saw  any  of  them  enter  his  doors  after. 
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A  summons  from  Mrs.  Williamson  in  half  an 
hour  after  her  children  had  paid  her  their  usual 
morning  visit  of  ten  minutes,  impressed  Clara 
with  a  presentiment  of  coming  annoyance. 

"  I  sent  for  you,   Miss  what  is  your 

name  ?*' 

"  Mordaunt,  madam/' 

^^  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  sent  for  you  to  say 
that  I  think  it  very  extraordinary,  very  extraor* 
dinary  indeed,''  and  her  colour  rose,  <<  that  when 
I  gave  a  message  to  Miss  Williamson  for  you, 
she  told  me  you  had  insisted  on  her  never  re- 
peating to  you  any  thing  I  said.  Now  this  is 
really  too  bad,  and  I  wonder  you  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  teach  children  to  disrespect  their 
parents." 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  never  could  be 
guilty  of  so  glaring  an  impropriety." 

**  And  I  assure  you,  my  daughter  never  tells 
an  untruth.  Popkins,  send  for  Miss  Williamson 
immediately,"  said  the  angry  mother,  '^  for  she 
shall  repeat  your  words  before  yoiu*  face." 
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Clara  felt  shocked  at  being  thus  confronted 
with  her  pupil,  her  veracity  doubted,  and  her 
conduct  commented  on  in  presence  of  a  servant. 
Nor  did  the  impertinently  £uniliar  glance  of 
commiseFation,  which  Popkins  gave  her  as  she 
left  the  chamber,  help  to  reassure  her. 

When  Miss  Williamson  made  her  appearance, 
^her  mother  asked  her  in  the  tone  of  a  pre- 
judiced cross-examiner,  rather  than  an  impartial 
questioner.  <<  Did  not  Miss  Mordaunt  tell  you 
that  you  were  never  to  repeat  any  message  from 
me."  The  child  felt  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  looked  abashed.  *^  Have  you  lost  your 
tongue  ?"  asked. the  angry  mother. 

^  Yes, -mamma,  Miss  Mordaunt  did  say  I  was 
never  to  repeat  any  thing  you  said  to  me.** 

**  You  see.  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  my  daughter 
repeats  it  to  your  face." 

Clara,  who  had  totally  forgotten  that  she  had 
ever  given  this  prohibition,  now  recollected  on 
what  occasion  it  was,  and  begged  permission  to 
ask  Miss  Williamson  what  led  to  it 
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''I  was  saying/'  replied  the  awkward  girl, 
*<  what  mamma  said,  that  governesses  were  never 
buUesj  but  merely  useful  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  behave  as  ladies,''  (Mrs.  Williamson's 
face  grew  red,)  <'and  Miss  Mordaunt  said,  *you 
must  never  repeat  what  your  mamma  says  to 
you.'" 

<<  And  Miss  Mordaunt  was  quite  right,"  said 
the  abashed  mother,  ^<  and  you  are  a  stupid 
silly  fool  to  make  such  a  blunder.  Leave  the 
room,  you  deserve  to  be  severely  punished." 

Away  went  the  sobbing  girl,  not  able  to  com- 
prehend what  &ult  she  bad  committed,  having 
been  hitherto  always  encouraged  to  repeat  in  her 
motfaer^s  boudoir  aH  the  on  dits  of  the  nursery, 
and  to  tell  her  former  governess  all  that  mamma 
said.  Clara  pitied  the  mortification  of  her  pupil, 
whose  gaucherie  saved  her  for  that  day  from  a 
further  lecture,  and  enabled  her  to  quit  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Williamson,  who  seemed  not  a 
little  embarrassed,  though  too  wilful  and  ill-bred 
to  apologize  for  her  rudeness. 
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The  finnness  with  which  Oaia  exercised  her 
gentle  sway  in  the  noraery  had  already  produced 
a  visible  and  salutary  effect  on  her  puplk.  The 
elder  one  was  now  rarely  refinactory,  the  second 
was  much  less  froward,  and  eren  the  little  one 
was  banning  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  obe- 
dience, after  haying  been  spoilt  by  undue  indul- 
gence from  all  who  approached  her.  Thank- 
fully did  Clara  observe  this  n^d  improvement, 
and  firmly  did  she  resolve  to  persevere  in  the 
system  that  had  led  to  it  Her  success  in  this, 
her  first  effort  in  tuition,  encouraged  her  to 
persevere  in  the  arduous  undertaking,  though 
its  wearisome  monotony,  uncheered  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  or  the  time 
for  mental  relaxation,  was  a  severe  trial  to  one 
who  had  been  from  her  infiuicy  accustomed  to 
meet  with  sympathy  and  aflfection. 

When  her  pupils  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
Clara  was  left  to  the  solitude  of  her  dimly-lighted 
apartment,  how  fondly,  but  pensively  did  her 
memory  revert  to  the  happy  days  of  her  early 
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youth — to  that  dearly  loved  father,  whose  terrible 
death  hung  as  a  dark  doud  oyer  the  past,  and 
cast  its  shadow  over. the  future.  Then  would 
the  humble  but  neat  abode  of  her  aunt  present 
itself  in  painful  contrast  with  the  cheerless  cham- 
ber where  she  sat ;  and  that  dear,  good  aunt,  with 
her  pale  and  care-worn  brow  supported  on  her 
handy  left  alone  to  dwell  on  bitter  fancies,  with- 
out one  fond  voice  to  cheer,  or  one  kind  heart 
to  soothe  her  solitude,  would  seem  to  stand  before 
her  until  her  tears  would  fall  over  the  needle- 
work on  which  she  was  employed;  and  she 
sought  her  pillow  to  lose  in  dreams  of  the  past, 
the  dreary  present  and  clouded  future. 

A  succession  of  dinner  engagements  abroad, 
bad  for  several  days  saved  Clara  from  a  summons 
to  dessert;  but  she  was  now  called  on  to  appear, 
with  her  pupil,  and  perform  this  most  irksome 
part  of  her  duty.  She  found,  in  addition  to  the 
family  party,  an  elderly  lady,  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  deep  mourning,  whose  dark  eyes  and 
complexion  announced  them  to  belong  to  some 
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to  each  odKr,  m  *^wrf  son,"  or  ^mj 
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rgumitj;.    Ttiekdj-VK  of 
dioft  slttluiCy  Imi  of  dtieflie  tntai^pptiii^  and 
tbe  vUte  of  her  ejes^  instead  of  thai  pdlncid 
uiit  niat  tlia  ejes  of  the  genenfitf  of  peisoos 
pOBHCSfl^  vcie  of  a  dead  opaque  wfaitef  thai  gaTe 
her  &ee  a  lifting  ii'JwwuMance  to  some  of  die 
dsooloiired  busts  fimnd  at  Herciilaiieuiii»  and 
eontrasted  stm^rij  with  die  duning  Mack  curls 
diat  himg  artNuid  her  chedcs.    H^  dresSy  too^ 
was  remarkaUe ;  forsheworeaproliaskn  (rf  fine 
diamoiids^  set  in  the  reiy  voist  taste;,  oa  her  ne^ 
andannsy  wfaidi  bdngof  aTery  dark  hue,  made 
thrir   brightness   still  more  observable.      She 
oommittedmany  solecisms  in  good  breedings  and 
still  more  in  grammar,  bat  seemed  by  no  means 
oonsdoos  of  her  own  defidendes  in  the  difficolt 
sdence  of  somr  viort.     Her  son,  to  whom  she 
was  continually  referring^  was  much  less  dark 
than  his  bronsed  mamma,  but  still  sufficiently  so 
to  indicate  an  admixture  of  creole  blood  in  his 
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^dns.  His  hair,  too,  was  of  the  peculiar  texture. 
t3olour,  and  curl,  which  belong  only  to  that  caste ; 
and  his  eyes  flashed, -if  not  with  intelligence,  at 
least  with  a  yivacity  that  denoted  the  prevalence 
of  animal  over  mental  tastes,  in  his  character. 
He  fixed  them  on  Clam  the  moment  she  entered 
the  uiMnnanger^  with  an  expression  of  undis- 
guised admiration,  that  embarrassed  her  not  a 
UtUe,  while  his  mother  mingled  praises  of  Miss 
Williamson,  whom  she  designated  as  a  dear  little 
piccaninny,  and  dispraises  of  the  pine  apple, 
which  she  declared  to  be  insipid  and  turnip-like, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Jamaica.  She  ex- 
pressed her  annoyance  at  not  finding  yams  served 
up  at  English  tables,  and  declared  that  the 
turtle  soup  of  Liverpool  and  London  was  a 
weak  and  tasteless  liquid,  as  compared  with  that 
of  her  native  land;  and  that  the  lime  punch  was 
a  totally  different  beveragot  In  short,  the  good 
things  of  this  life  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by 
her,  at  more  than  the  usual  consideration  ac- 
corded to  them ;  and  she  talked  with  a  degree 
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of  unctuousness  of  the  luxurious  delicacies  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  Indies,  which  proved  she  was 
an  adept  in  gourmandism,  with  great  pretensions 
to  epicurism.  But  no,  let  me  efiace  the  last 
term,  which  is  so  injuriously  and  so  falsely  ap- 
plied to  the  philosopher  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name;  and  let  me  not  confound  his  refined 
moral  system  with  the  indulgence  in  sensual 
enjoyments  of  those  professing  themselves  epicu- 
reans. I  have  never  without  indignation  heard 
the  term  applied,  since  1  read  ^'  Browne's  In- 
quiries into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  and 
yet  I  was  about  to  use  it  in  this  injurious 
sense;  so  prone  are  we  to  continue  in  errors 
we  iiave  once  believed.  But  how  many  of 
our  opinions  are  founded  on  equally  erroneous 
premises  I 

Mrs.  Williamson  seemed  more  than  usually 
ungracious  in  her  manner  towards  Clara,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  offered  her  wine  and  fruit  niith 
a  trepidation  of  manner  that  denoted  he  was 
afraid  of  being  lectured  for  so  doing.    Clara 
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found  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  more  than  once  with 
an  expression  of  interest  and  {uty  that  excited 
her  good  will,  and  the  commendations  he  be- 
stowed on  the  improvement  visible  in  the  man- 
ners of  his  daughter,  repaid  her  governess  for  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  effect  thb  amelioration. 

*^  Well,  I  confess  /see  no  difference  in  Helena," 
said  her  illiberal  mother;  '^  she  was  always  as 
well-bred  as  other  children  of  her  age ;  but  you, 
Mr.  Williamson,  are  one  of  those  who  are  prone 
to  believe  that  ^  new  brooms  sweep  clean.' " 

Clara  looked  not  more  disconcerted  by  this 
unfeeling  and  vulgar  remark  than  did  the  good- 
natured  Mr.  Williamson,  but  he  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  wife's  temper,  to  be  aware  that 
any  remonstrance  from  him  would  only  provoke 
her  to  greater  rudeness. 

'^  How  much  do  you  pay  miss  for  looking  after 
your  piccaninies?"  asked  Mrs.  Marsden,  for  by 
that  name  she  now  heard  that  lady  addressed. 

"  I  pay  her  twenty-five  guineas  a  year,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Williamson. 
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<'  Just  what  I  pay  my  maid,"  remarked  the 
Creole. 

<^  And  what  I  have  agreed  to  pay  my  tiger/' 
said  her  hopeful  son.  <<  Faith !  I  think  I  shall 
take  a  governess  for  myself,"  continued  he,  *^  but 
I  shall  bargdn  for  her  being  as  young  and  pretty 
as  misSy''  looking  impudently  at  Clara,  who  felt 
mdignant  at  being  made  the  object  of  his  inde- 
licate remarks. 

'^  Single  gentlemen  do  not  keep  governesses," 
said  Mrs.  Williamson. 

"  OJ  that,  I  suppose,  is  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  married  men,  and  a  devilish  agreeable 
privilege  it  is,  eh, — ^my  old  boy !"  turning  to  his 
host,  '^  do  you  not  find  it  so  ?" 

Mr.  Williamson  blushed,  being  nearly  as  much 
embarrassed  as  Clara,  at  this  coarse  insinuation, 
and  hb  wife  looked  angrily  at  him,  as  if  she 
would  say,  <*  you  see  what  your  asking  the 
governess  to  drink  wine  ^ves  rise  to." 

*<  My  son  is  very  droll,"  said  Mrs.  Marsden, 
'*  he  was  counted  the  funniest  chap  in  all  Ja- 
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maica;  you  should  have  seen  him  at  one  of  the 
Quadroon  balls,  how  he  made  them  aU  laugh." 
Her  son  looked  angrily  at  her,  and  a  warmer 
tbge  rose  to  her  dark  cheek. 

^  What  balls  did  you  say?"  demanded  Mrs, 
Williamson. 

<<  She  meant  the  fashionable  balls  at  Jamaica," 
said  her  son,  not  trusting  his  mother  to  get  out 
of  the  dilemma  into  which  her  forgetfulness  of 
hb  injunctions  had  placed  her. 

^'  O !  the  Almacks  of  Jamaica,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Williamson,  ^<  where  only  those  of  their 
own  order  or  caste,  as  they  call  it,  are  permitted 
to  appear." 

«'  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Marsden,  '<  but  I  did 
not  imagine  you  had  any  such  distincticms  here, 
having  none  of  the  half-caste,  as  in  the  West 
Indies." 

Again  the  dark  eyes  of  her  son  flashed  on  her, 
and  again  she  felt  that  she  had  incurred  his 
anger. 

«  We  have  many  distinctions  in  society  in 
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England,"  said  Mrs.  Williamson,  pitying  Mrs. 
Marsden's  embarrassment,  and  wishing  to  cover 
it,  '^  and  some  of  them  are  equally  as  illiberal  as 
those  to  which  you  refer  in  your  country.  The 
great  difference  is,  that  here  wealth  can  purchase 
a  golden  key  that  opens  all  circles,  from  that  of 
the  court  to  the  most  professedly  exclusive  of  the 
aristocratic  re-unions." 

<c  What!  even  to  a  half-caste?"  asked  Mrs. 
Marsden. 

*^  She  means  to  those  less  fashionable  than 
themselves,"  said  her  son,  and  he  looked  at  his 
mother  with  an  expression  of  suppressed  rage 
that  shocked  Clara. 

The  next  day  brought  Miss  Mordaunt  the 
following  letter,  which  she  read  with  equal  asto- 
nishment and  disgust : 

"  My  lovely  angel, — 1  have  dreamt  of  you  all 
night,  and  love  you  so  dearly  that  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  five  hundred  ponnds  if  you  will  be  my 
governess,  for  instead  of  remaining  with  that 
pale-faced  chit,   I  saw  you   bear-leading  last 
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ing  for  the  miserable  pittance  of  twenty-five 
guineas.  You  will  certainly  be  more  comfort- 
able with  my  mother  and  me,  than  in  your  pre- 
sent abode,  and  you  will  find  us  both,  liberal, 
and  good-natured.  The  old  lady  will  give  you 
a  handsome  salary  for  showing  her  the  sights  of 
England,  writing  her  letters,  and  reading  to  her, 
and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
generosity  of  your  adoring 

"  Hercules  Marsden." 
Tears  of  wounded  pride  and  delicacy  started 
to  the  eyes  of  Clara,  as  she  threw  the  odious 
letter  from  her.  The  open  profligacy  and  the 
disgusting  impudence  of  the  writer  shocked  her, 
and  the  mixing  up  his  mother's  name  in  the  in- 
sulting and  infamous  proposal  he  had  dared  to 
make  her,  filled  her  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment. ^*  How  fearfully  demoralized  must  such  a 
mother  and  son  be  I"  thought  Clara,  as  she  re- 
fleeted  on  the  letter;  and  she  felt  a  sense  of 
degradation  at  having  been  brought  in  contact 
with  such  persons.     She  shrank  from  making  the 

VOL.  I.  F 
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vulgar  Mrs.  \^^ainson  acquainted  with  the  in- 
sult she  had  received ;  judge  then  of  her  surprise, 
when,  in  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter^ 
that  lady  asked  her  if  she  meant  to  accept  the 
ofier  of  becoming  companion  to  Mrs.  Marsden, 
as  the  latter  had  acquainted  her  that  the  pro- 
posal had  been  made. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was  proper  conduct  on 
Mrs.  Marsdeu's  part,"  continued  Mrs.  William- 
son, ^  to  make  you  the  ofier  without  asking  me 
if  I  wished  to  part  with  you.  It  was  just  the 
same  shabby  treatment  I  experienced  from  Mrs. 
Davenport,  who  seduced  my  last  maid  by  the 
offer  of  higher  wages.  But  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  your  forming  a  more  profitable  engage- 
ment, I  am  willing  to  let  you  go." 

<<  I  never  for  a  moment  intended  to  give 
the  ofier  even  a  moment's  consideration,"  re- 
plied Clara,  observing  that  Mrs.  Williamson  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  insulting  part  of  it ;  "  and 
if  you,  madam,  are  satisfied  with  my  services,  I 
have  no  wish  to  change." 
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^*  O !  I  am  satisfied,"  siud  Mrs.  Williamson, 
^^  blessed  are  they  who  expect  not,  &c«  &c«  I 
never  look  for  miracles  of  perfection  in  those  I 
employ,  and  therefore  am  not  easily  vexed  or 
disappointed." 

*^  I  hope,  madam,  that  you  have  not  found 
me  wanting  in  zeal  to  fulfil  the  arduous  task  I 
have  undertaken." 

^  Arduous,  arduous !"  repeated  Mrs.  William- 
son, with  an  ironical  look.  <<  I  really  do  not 
understand  you.  What  do  you  mean  by  talking 
of  arduous?  Here  you  are  well  lodged,  well 
fed,  with  nothing  to  think  of  except  teaching  the 
children,  and  making  and  mending  their  clothes ; 
you  have  a  good  salary,  and  what  I  call  an  easy 
life,  and  yet  you  talk  of  arduous  duties !" 

Clara  felt  that  to  reason  with  such  a  woman 
would  be  time  lost,  and  therefore  remained 
silent. 

«  And  now,"  resumed  Mrs.  Williamson,  «  as 
we  are  on  the  subject,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
I  dm  not  quite  satisfied  on  one  point    You  have 

F  2 
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put  strange  notions  into  my  diildren's  heads, 
that  you  are,  forsooth,  a  lady,  a  real  lady.  Kow 
I  don't  like  such  nonsense,  and  therefore  I  heg 
there  may  be  no  more  of  it** 

*'  I  beg  to  assure  you,  mnH^Tn ^" 

**  I  want  no  assurances ;  I  only  warn  you  that 
I  want  a  goyemess  for  my  children,  and  not  a  fine 
lady,  who  tells  them  of  her  past  grandeur,  and 
puts  a  pack  of  foolish  notions  into  their  heads;" 
and,  so  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the  room  to 
avoid  hearing  Clara's  justification ; — an  unworthy 
trick  often  practised  by  those  in  power  against 
those  they  accuse,  but  will  not  hear  acquitted. 
Often  did  Clara  ask  herself,  in  the  words  which 
our  immortal  bard  has  given  to  Antony.  ^  And 
must  I  bear  all  this?"  and  as  often  did  her 
reason  tell  her,  that,  as  we  cannot  prevent  trials 
of  temper  and  patience,  we  should  endeavour  to 
turn  them  to  account  by  making  them  moral  ex- 
ercises, by  which  we  acquire  the  mastery  of  our- 
selves. In  this  system  of  self-control,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  be  acquired,  she  now  made 
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daily  progress,  and  its  beneficial  e£Pect8  were  not 
only  visible  in  herself,  but  in  the  children,  and 
even  in  the  servants  who  approached  her. 

^*  Miss  Mordaunt  is  never  cmgry^^  said  Helena 
Williamson  to  her  sister,  when  she  was  giving 
way  to  an  ebullition  of  ill-temper. 

<*  No,  but  she  is  8orry^^  said  the  child,  ^*  and 
I  won't  make  good  Miss  Mordaunt  sorry." 

The  period  permitted  by  Mrs.  Williamson  for 
Clara  to  receive  the  long  wished-for  visit  of  her 
aunt  had  now  arrived,  and  though  frequent  letters 
had  passed  between  them,  through  the  only  cir- 
culating medium  wherein  the  advantages  to  the 
poor  are  more  considered  than  those  to  the  rich, 
still  each  had  impatiently  looked  forward  to  an 
interview.  Mrs.  Waller  was  surprised  at  the 
respectful  attention  she  now  experienced  from 
the  servants,  so  different  to  their  former  recep- 
tion of  her  and  her  niece,  and  marked  with 
pleasure  the  increased  docility  of  Clara's  pupils, 
and  their  visible  attachment  to  her  to  whom  it 
was  due.   But  the  satisfaction  this  gave  her  was 
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decreased,  by  observing  the  altered  looks  of  Qara, 
whose  pale  cheek  and  languid  eyes  bore  evidence 
of  fatigue  and  ill-health.  Accustomed  to  be 
loved,  affection  was  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
sensitive  heart  of  Miss  Mordaunt,  as  are  air  and 
food  to  the  existence  of  the  frame;  and  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  fond  aunt, 
with  a  joy  that  evinced  how  much  she  longed 
for  this  sanctuary,  which  had  been  ever  open  to 
aU  her  childish  cares  and  womanly  afflictions. 

^  How  have  I  missed  you,  my  predous  child !" 
said  Mrs.  Waller,  moved  to  tears.  **  O !  you  know 
not,  Clara,  what  it  is,  —  and  may  you  never 
know  it, — to  be  left  alone  in  age,  with  no  fond 
hand  to  offer  the  tasteless  food,  or  smooth  the 
sleepless  pillow — no  sweet  voice  to  read  aloud, 
or  to  cheer  by  conversation — no  one  to  talk  to 
of  the  past,  or  to  hope  with  for  the  future  I  But 
this  is  wrong  and  selfish,  and  I  am  blameable, 
for  thus  embittering  the  pleasure  of  our  inter- 
view with  useless  murmurs.'' 

Clara  dwelt  with  gratitude  on  the  few  a^ri- 
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mens  of  her  dtuation,  carefuUy  concealing  its 
many  annoyances,  because  she  knew  her  aunt 
would  feel  them  even  more  acutely  than  she 
did.  Of  the  gross  and  vulgar  letter  from  Mr. 
Marsden,  she  carefully  abstained  from  speaking, 
shrinking  with  true  feminine  delicacy  from  re- 
vealing even  to  her  dearest  and  truest  friend  the 
insult  offered  to  her,  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  have  been  so  severe  a  trial  to  the  feelings 
of  her  aunt  Refreshments  were  brought  up, 
and  respectfully  offered  to  Mrs.  Waller;  the  good- 
natured  Betsey  was  on  the  alert,  to  show  her 
devotion  to  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  Mrs.  Waller 
went  away  from  Brook-street,  impressed  with 
the  agreeable  conviction,  that  her  niece  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  could  appreciate  her 
amiability  and  gentleness,  if  they  could  not 
return  it 

The  morning  after  Mrs.  Waller's  visit.  Miss 
Mordaunt  was  summoned  to  the  dressing-room 
of  Mrs.  Williamson. 

^<  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say,  that  we  go  to 
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my  country  house  to-morrow,"  (Mrs.  William- 
son was  extremely  addicted  to  the  pronoun  my, 

invariably  appearing  to  forget  that  her  liege  lord 
had  any  share  in  the  possessions  of  which  she 

boasted),  ^<and  that  I  intend  to  take  you  and  the 
children.  I  advise  you  to  take  as  little  luggage 
as  possible,  as  you  are  to  go  by  an  early  coach, 
and  luggage  over  a  given  quantity  is  charged 
extra.    The  children  go  in  the  carriage  with  me." 

Clara  had  never  been  in  a  public  conveyance, 
and  had  that  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  it,  in 
which  yoimg  ladies  accustomed  to  privacy  and 
refinement  are  apt  to  entertsdn.  Perhaps  her 
countenance  betrayed  some  involuntary  symp- 
tom of  this,  for  Mrs.  Williamson  turned  sharply 
to  her,  and  demanded  ironically  if  she  was  too 
fine  a  lady  to  go  in  a  stage  coach  ? 

'<  I  have  no  objection,  madam,"  replied  Clara, 
*<  provided  I  have  some  protection." 

<<  Protection,  indeed !  pray  whaf  s  to  happen 
to  you?  The  nursery-maid  will  go  by  the  same 
conveyance,  and  that  I  suppose  you  will  think 
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protection  enough?  You  may  now  go  and  help 
to  pack  the  children's  things,  for  you  will  have 
to  start  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Clara  hoped  to  escape  the  summons  to  dessert 
this  evening,  but  her  hopes  were  vain,  and  in 
the  dining-room  she  found,  in  addition  to  the 
family  party,  Mrs.  Marsden  and  her  son,  with 
another  stranger.  No  sooner  was  she  seated, 
than  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  forgetful  that  he 
was  not  master  of  the  house,  commenced  offer- 
ing Clara  wine  and  fruit,  to  the  evident  displea- 
sure of  the  hostess,  who  looked  with  anger  at 
Miss  Mordaimt,  as  if  she  considered  her  to 
blame  for  the  unwelcomed  attentions  of  Mr. 
Marsden.  To  Clara's  reserved  dissents  to  all 
his  offers,  he  opposed  a  perseverance  so  rude, 
that  his  mother,  observing  the  dissatisfaction 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  host  and 
hostess,  remarked  aloud  that  <'  Hercules  was  after 
all  a  good  creature,  that  bore  no  malice,  for 
certainly  Miss  Mordaunt  had  not  behaved  over 
civil  in  refusing  to  answer  the  letter  he  had 

F  3 
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written  to  her."  This  remark  brought  the  blood 
to  the  cheeks  of  data,  and  excited  a  rude  laugh 
froih  her  tormentor,  that  restored  to  her  some 
portion  of  her  native  Jwrtk^  which  was  displayed 
in  a  glance  of  unutterable  contempt  at  him. 

<^  I  say,  mother,  look  at  the  pretty  picaninny, 
as  you  call  her,  how  fierce  she  looks." 

^*And  serves  you  right,  too,"  replied  Mrs. 
Marsden,  <<none  of  us  women,  either  young  or 
old,  like  being  laughed  at,  and  so  I  tell  you, 
Hercules,  every  day  when  you  are  passing  your 
jokes  on  me,  and  grinning  in  my  face." 

Clara  involuntarily  turned  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Marsden  as  she  concluded  this  observation,  being 
anxious  to  discover  by  that  lady's  countenance 
how  far  she  was  au  fait  of  her  son's  dishonour- 
able  conduct  towards  her,  when  in  doing  so,  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  the  most  expressive 
male  face  she  had  ever  beheld.  Hers  sank 
beneath  the  intensity  of  his  gaze:  but  even 
though  her  lids  veiled  her  eyes,  she  felt  his  were 
sdll  fixed  on  her. 
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^  And  80  to-morrow  you  positively  go  to  the 
country?"  said  Mrs.  Marsden.  ^ Are  you  quite 
sure  that  our  coming  to  you  the  first  day  of 
your  arrival,  will  not  put  you  out  of  your  way  ?" 

Clara  felt  inexpressibly  annoyed  at  discover- 
ing that  the  Marsdens  were  to  be  of  the  party 
in  the  country. 

"  With  an  establishment  like  mine,"  answered 
the  parvenue  hostess,  ^  we  never  can  be  put  out 
of  our  way." 

**  I  hope,  Mr.  Seymour,  you  will  be  able  to 
come  to  us  to-morrow?"  said  Mrs.  Williamson 
to  the  stranger. 

<<  I  certainly  shall  have  that  pleasure,"  replied 
he,  in  accents  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  that 
Clara  wondered  if  he  had  previously  spoken, 
how  she  had  not  been  struck  with  it. 

<<  And  how  do  you  all  go?"  asked  the  inquisi- 
tive Mrs.  Marsden. 

^  I  take  my  three  girls  with  me  in  my  coach," 
replied  Mrs.  Williamson,  <^and  Mr.  WUiiamson 
will  follow  us  at  a  later  hour." 
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*<And  miss,"  nodding  at  Clara,  <*how  does 
she  go?"  demanded  the  obtuse  questioner. 

^^  Oh !  Miss  Mordaunt  goes  by  one  of  the 
public  coaches,"  was  the  answer. 

^<Then,  by  Jove,  so  will  I !"  ssud  Mr.  Hercules. 

^  What,  and  leave  me  to  travel  ^alone  I  No, 
you  can't  be  so  unkind,  you  know  how  afraid 
lam." 

'^  What  can  you  be  afraid  of  here?"  asked  her 
son  rudely.  **  In  England  there  are  no  Obeahs !" 

<*  How  do  you  know  that?"  sud  his  mother, 
with  a  look  of  terror  that  produced  a  peal  of 
laughter  from  her  hopeful  son. 

<'What  are  O  B's?"  asked  Mrs.  Williamson 
in  her  mincing  tones. 

**  Why,  what  a  flat  you  must  be,  not  to  know ! " 
was  the  polite  rejoinder. 

^'  Oh,  dear  I  don't  speak  of  'em,  pray  don't," 
said  Mrs.  Marsden.  ^<  I  shan't  close  my  eyes 
to-night  if  you  do." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  must  say  you  are  about  the 
greatest  fool  I  ever  met." 
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••Thafs  what  you  always  say,**  replied  his 
mother,  half  offended,  <<but  many  people  wiser 
than  you,  for  all  you  keep  reading  them  there 
bad  books  on  philosofy,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
that  makes  you  doubt  every  thing  in  the  world, 
except  your  own  great  wisdom,  believe  as  I  do, 
in  the  Obeahs." 

Mr.  Williamson  cast  an  imploring  look  at  his 
wife,  to  induce  her  to  withdraw,  fearful  that  the 
Mr.  Marsden  might  behave  still  more  rudely 
to  his  mother.  And  when  the  hostess  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat,  Clara  again  caught  the  gaze  of 
Mr.  Seymour  fixed  on  her,  with  an  expression 
of  interest  that  there  was  no  mistaking.  He 
had  marked  her  look  of  offended  modesty  at  the 
rude  freedom  of  the  West  Indian,  and  of  terror 
at  his  threat  of  accompanying  her  in  the  stage- 
coach, and  he  instantly  determined  on  protect- 
ing her  by  his  presence,  from  the  impertinences 
of  which  so  ill-bred  and  impudent  a  person 
might  be  capable,  towards  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  thus  exposed  to  his  society,  without  a  pro- 
tector to  repel  or  resent  his  familiarity. 
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A  hackney  coach  was  at  the  door  at  an  early 
hour,  into  which  Miss  Mordaunt  was  respectfully 
handed  by  the  porter,  followed  by  Betsey,  whose 
presence  in  a  public  conveyance  was  considered 
as  a  special  protection  by  Clara  in  the  absence 
of  all  other. 

A  comfortable  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for 
her  by  the  housekeeper,  a  mark  of  attention 
which,  as  Betsey  failed  not  to  remark  aloud,  had 
never  been  offered  to  any  of  her  predecessors, 
who  had  always  been  forced  to  undertake  similar 
joumies  without  any  repast,  save  a  slice  of  stale 
bread  and  a  cup  of  smoked  tea,  prepared  by  the 
under  kitchen-maid. 

On  arriving  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  whence 
the  stage-coaches  depart,  the  vehicle  in  which 
Miss  Mordaunt  sat  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  men  vociferating  their  offers  of 
service  to  assist  her  and  remove  her  luggage  to 
another  coach.  One  seized  her  trunk,  and 
another  grasped  her  carpet-bag,  but  their  pos- 
session was  contested  by  two  or  three  of  their 
companions,  who  one  and  all  vehemently  asserted 
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that  each  had  first  opened  the  coach  door,  and 
consequently  had  the  best  right  to  remove  the 
lady's  luggage.  The  coachmen  of  various  stages 
came  up,  with  cigars  occupying  one  comer  of 
their  mouths,  and  both  hands  placed  in  the 
pockets  of  their  huge  coats,  and  asked  if  '^  miss 
would  please  to  go  by  their  coach  ?'' 

«  Take  her  to  Staines,  Hounslow,  or  Bagshot 
in  less  than  no  time — best  coach  on  the  road — 
would  have  her  and  her  luggage  stowed  away  in 
ajifly.** 

**  Going  to  Winsor  or  .^pton  Court,  ma'am  ?' 
asked  a  second,  <<  start  in  five  minutes — go  ten 
miles  an  our." 

^  Healing  or  Hacton,  miss  ?'  inquired  another, 
**  capital  coach— just  going." 

Clara  shrank  back  affirighted  and  confused,  her 
auricular  fiaunilties  stunned  by  the  din  of  so  many 
rough  voices,  and  her  oUiactory  ones  no  less  dis> 
agreeably  assailed  by  the  mingled  odours  of  spi- 
ritous  liquors  and  tobacco.  Lucky  for  her  was  it 
that  Betsey  was  not  a  novice  in  such  scenes,  for 
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with  a  self -possesdon  that  evinced  her  experience 
in  them,  she  named  the  coach  to  which  she  gave 
the  preference,  dismissed  the  rival  disputants  for 
the  removal  of  the  luggage,  condgning  it  to  one 
of  whom  she  had  some  previous  knowledge.  She 
then  helped  Miss  Mordaunt  through  the  noisy 
crowd,  and  pertinaciously  resisting  every  attempt 
to  extort  a  larger  sum  than  the  regulated  fare  for 
the  coachman  and  the  person  who  moved  the 
luggage. 

Betsey  was  in  the  act  of  assisting  Clara  into  the 
stage-coach,  when  Mr.  Seymour  came  forward 
from  the  crowd,  and,  respectfully  bowing,  offered 
his  arm  to  Miss  Mordaunt  to  enter  the  coach, 
and  having  performed  the  same  service  towards 
Betsey,  followed,  and  seated  himself  tTis-a-tni  to 
the  former. 

They  had  scarcely  been  seated  in  the  coach, 
when  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  was 
heard,  loudly  demanding  in  which  coach  Miss 
Mordaunt  was?  No  satisfactory  answer  being 
given  to  this  question,  he  added — <<  I  mean  a 
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devilish  pretty  girl,  though  rather  palish  in  the 
face,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  so  full  of  fire,  that  I 
might  light  my  cigar  at  them  I'' 

This  refined  compliment  drew  a  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  assembled  crowd  of  cads  and 
coachmen,  and  induced  Clara  to  shrink  in- 
stinctively into  the  comer  of  the  coach,  in  order 
to  avoid  observation.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hercules 
Marsden,  having  protruded  his  head  into  several 
of  the  vehicles,  at  length  advanced  it  into  that 
in  which  our  heroine  was  seated,  and,  discovering 
her,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  somewhat 
between  a  laugh  and  a  shriek. 

<^  So  I  have  found  you  at  last,  my  pretty  one ! 
and,  judging  by  your  looks,  you  don't  seem  over- 
joyed to  see  me !  I  judged  you  could  not  be 
very  far  off,  when  I  spied  this  gentieman,"  point- 
ing to  Mr.  Seymour ;  ^<  for  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  you  seemed  to  understand  each  other  pretty 
well,  though  you  did  not  exchange  as  many  words 
as  looks ;  and  I  dare  be  sworn  you  had  settled 
together  to  travel  down  in  the  same  coach,  eh ! 
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I  have  not  guessed  amisst  have  I  ?  Your  blushes, 
my  pretty  one,  convince  me  of  the  fact !  ^  While 
this  observation  was  uttering,  accompanied  by 
sundry  winks  and  smiles,  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden 
stood  on  the  coach  step,  and  the  cad  having 
come  to  ask  if  he  was  to  take  a  seat,  as  they  were 
going  to  start,  he  answered — ''  To  be  sure  I  will 
take  a  seat;  why,  you  spooney,  this,''  pointing  to 
Clara,  ^  is  the  lady  I  have  been  in  search  of,  and 
now  I  have  found  her,  I  will  not  easily  lose  sight 
of  her  again,  I  can  tell  you !  How  much  am  I 
to  pay,  eh?" 

'<  Vone  pound  height  shillings,  sir,  is  the  fare.** 
*^  Here's  two  sovereigns;  and  hark  ye,  pay  all 
the  expences  and  keep  the  change ;  but  let  me 
have  no  bother,  d'ye  hear?"  The  cad  bowed 
low,  pulled  the  front  lock  of  his  hdr,  showed  a  set 
of  very  yellow  teeth,  and  retreated,  muttering  to 
some  of  the  bystanders — ^^  I  say,  yonder's  a  prime 
chap,  ain't  he  ?  Vy,  he's  given  me  a  matter  of 
seven  and  sixpence  for  myself,  though,  dang  me, 
if  I  can  tell  for  what !  He's  as  comical  ablade  as 
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IVe  clapped  my  two  good-looking  eyes  on  these 
seven  years!" 

*^  Pray,  ma'am,  will  you  be  so  good-natured 
as  to  change  places  with  me?^  asked  Mr.  Her- 
cules Marsden  of  Betsey. 

^  On  no  account !"  whispered  Clara. 

^  Come — come,  whispering's  not  fair,"  said  Mr. 
Marsden.  <<  Now  Tve  set  my  heart  on  sitting 
next  to  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  rather  than  be 
baulked  of  that  pleasure,  hang  me,  if  I  won't 
give  you  five  shiners  I"  pulling  out  his  well-filled 
purse  and  jingling  it 

**  Not  if  ydu'd  give  me  fifty,  sir,"  replied  Betsey, 
<'  would  I  do  anything  that  could  be  ofiensive  to 
Miss  Mordaunt!" 

^  Offensive  I"  repeated  the  West  Indian,  with 
emphasis;  "well,  that's  a  good  one,  however: 
who  meant  to  be  offensive  ?  Why,  there's  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  to  please  the  young  lady;  yet  she 
turns  up  her  nose  on  me,  as  if  I  was  not  worthy 
of  her  notice!" 

While  these  observations  were  making,  Mr. 
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Seymoar  ms  addressio^  the  usual  cxrilhies  that 
well-bred  men  o^er  to  laifies  in  public  oonvej- 
anoes:  he  inquired  ^whether  she  widied  the 
glass  opordovn,  and  expressed  his  gfatifiratiop 
at  fincfing  himself  in  the  same  ooadi  with  a  lady 
journeying  to  the  same  mansion  for  wliidi  he 
was  bound,  and  requested  that  Miss  Mordannt 
would  not  hesitate  in  making  him  useful  c«  mrfe." 
These  common-place  oouiteaes  were  offued 
with  sucha  respectful  air,  that  Cfaura  felt  gTatefiod 
for,  and  acknowledged  them  with  pditeness. 

^I  say.  Miss  Mordaunt,  why  can't  yon  be 
as  social  with,  and  ciTil  to  me,  as  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour?" demanded  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden. 

^  As  long  as  your  civilities,  sir,  are  like  this 
gentleman's,  marked  by  decorum,  I  can  have  no 
right  to  receive  them  with  rudeness,"  answered 
Miss  Mordaunt. 

^  Hang  decorum !"  said  Mr.  Marsden,  ^  all 
you  English  look  and  speak  as  if  frolic^ng  or 
fun  were  a  crime.  Now  I'm  a  West  Indian,  and 
my  blood  b  as  hot  as  the  pimento  of  my  native 
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clime,  while  yours  are  like  the  unripe  fruit 
which  your  chilly  sun  cannot  ripen.  Now^ 
there's  a  good  girl,  exchange  seats  with  me" 
turning  to  Betsey,  <<and,  instead  of  the  fiye 
shiners  I  spoke  about,  hang  me  if  I  don't  give 
you  ten,"  and  again  he  drew  out  his  purse. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  replied  Betsey,  bridling 
with  an  assumption  of  no  ordinary  dignity,  ^*  I'm 
one  as  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  lucre  of 
^n,  and  would  not  give  you  my  seat  for  five 
times,  aye,  for  ten  times  the  sum  you  hofier." 

*^  Why,  you  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  tra« 
gedy  queen,  my  dear,  throwing  up  your  head  so 
gravely,"  said  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  looking 
at  Beteey,  and  his  countenance  bearing  a  mix- 
ture  of  impertinence  and  comicality  that  pro- 
voked the  ire  of  the  nursery  maid,  whose  face 
became  flushed  with  anger,  as  she  uttered — 

"  Don't  dear  wi€,  sir !  I'd  have  you  to  know 
I'm  not  to  be  deared  by  no  one."  A  shout  of 
laughter  from  the  West  Indian  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  Betsey's  rage.  "  They  may  laugh  as 
wins,"  observed  she,  "  but,  mayhap,  some  people 
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is  not  likely  to  win  much,  according  to  my  think* 
ing ;  for  other  people,  glancing  towards  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  don't  seem  to  hadmire  'em  any  more  than 
I  do,  and  as  for  going  for  to  say  that  Henglish 
arts  be  like  fruit  as  is  not  ripe,  because  our  sun  is 
too  cold  to  ripen  'em,  its  a  sin  and  a  shame,  so  it 
is,  for  there  is  not  no  finer  apples  in  all  the  world 
over  than  down  in  Herefordshire,  where  I  comes 
from:  and  as  for  arts,  I'd  like  to  know  where 
there  is  finer  than  our  bunder-butler's." 

<^  Reiterated  peals  of  laughter  from  Mr.  Her- 
cules Marsden  followed  poor  Betsey's  indignant 
defence  of  ^^  Henglish  fruit  and  ar^"  but  as  Miss 
Mordaunt  and  Mr.  Seymour  maintained  their 
gravity,  though  it  must  be  confessed  not  without 
an  efibrt,  Betsey  was  consoled  under  the  rudeness 
of  Mr.  Marsden.  Clara  would  have  counselled 
Betsey  not  to  reply  to  her  tormentor,  but  that 
she  dreaded  incurring  any  fresh  impertinence 
from  him,  which  might  draw  forth  the  repri- 
mand of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  seemed  but  too 
prone  to  resent  his  ill-breeding. 

«  No  one  ever  doubted  the  art  of  your  under- 
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butler,''  resumed  Mr.  Marsden.  <<  I  dare  be 
sworn  he  has  given  you  many  proofs  of  it  in 
sundry  glasses  of  wine,  filched  in  the  way  of 
business.'' 

(<  I  must  request,  Mr.  Marsden,"  interposed 
Mr.  Seymour,  '<  that  you  will  not  annoy  a  young 
woman,  who,  as  a  fellow  traveller,  is  entitled  to 
courtesy  rather  than  incivility." 

^<  And  I  must  request,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  you 
will  not  dictate  to  me,"  answered  Mr.  Marsden, 
'^but  reserve  your  lessons  for  those  better  dis- 
posed to  receive  them." 

Clara  trembled,  for  she  saw  the  blush  of  in- 
dignation crimson  the  lofty  brow  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, while  the  flush  of  fiery  anger  mounted  to 
the  dark  cheek  of  Mr.  Marsden.  To  avert  a 
dispute,  she  uttered  some  observations  on  the 
weather. 

<*  Yes,  it  is  devilish  cold,"  answered  Mr. 
Marsden,  <<very  different  to  our  climate:  peo- 
ple may  say  what  they  will,  but,  hang  me !"  (a 
favourite  phrase  of  his)  "  but  1  prefer  a  tropical 
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climate,  even  with  its  disadvantages,  to  an  En- 
glish one,  where  the  blood  seems  to  stagnate  in 
the  veins  for  want  of  warmth  to  set  it  in  motion. 
I  hope  Mr.  Williamson  has  got  plenty  of  stoves 
to  heat  his  country  house ;  if  not,  my  old  dam 
will  be  frozen.  She  has  ordered  a  supply  of 
West  Indian  pickles,  pickled  salmon  and  prawns, 
to  be  sent  down  for  her  particular  use,  and  trusts 
to  find  plenty  of  pigeons  in  the  country,  for 
without  these  luxuries  a  Jamaica  lady  cannot  get 
on.  The  poor  old  lady  was  in  a  devilish  taking 
to  be  sure,  when  she  found  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  come  by  a  stage-coach,  instead  of  tra- 
velling with  her,  and  it  will  take  a  couple  of 
extra  glasses  of  sangaree  to  console  her.  Your 
pretty  face.  Miss  Mordaunt,  was  the  cause  of 
my  leaving  my  old  dam  to  take  care  of  herself ; 
but  it  is  not  the  first,  and,  I'll  be  sworn,  will  not 
be  the  last  mischief  brought  about  by  it  'Twas 
really  an  amusing  scene  this  morning,  to  see  the 
old  lady,  attended  by  her  maid  Venus,  and  her 
male-servant,  Cupid,  by  turns  weeping  and  ex- 
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postulating,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  travel  with 
her; — the  dread  of  Fetishes  and  Obeahs  har- 
rowing her  mind»  and  the  two  nig^rs  attempt- 
ing to  console  her,  by  asserting  that  there  are 
no  Obeahs  in  England.  <  No  Obeahs,  Missa ; 
Obeah  stay  in  Jamaica,'  whispered  Venus^  show- 
ing her  white  teeth,  while  Cupid  gravely  de- 
clared '  Englishman  hab  no  Obeah,  him  laugh 
at  Fetish,  him  laugh  at  debil,  and  nebber  care 
for  noting.' " 

Betsey's  face  of  wonder  at  hearing  the  imita- 
tion of  the  negroes  given,  con  amare,  by  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden,  was  very  amusing.  Of  a 
Fetish  or  Obeah  she  had  never  previously  heard, 
and  much  was  her  curiosity  excited  as  to  what 
the  terms  meant ;  but  her  recollection  of  the  for- 
mer rudeness  of  Mr.  Marsden,  and  a  respect  for 
Miss  Mordaunt,  kept  her  silent 

*^  I  say,  young  woman,  mind  you  don't  fall  in 
love  with  Cupid,"  said  Mr.  Marsden,  addressing 
Betsey.  "  He  is  a  devil  among  the  girls,  I  can 
ten  you." 

VOL.  I.  O 
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**  I  knows  nothing  of  no  sach  gentry^  sir," 
answered  Betsey,  with  amusing  gravity;  '^and 
never  heard  of  a  Cupid  except  in  a  valentine,  or 
in  a  picture  where  a  iat  boy  with  wings,  and  a 
bow  and  harrows,  they  told  me  was  so  called.'* 

**  Then  I  advise  you  to  take  care  of  my  mo- 
ther's Cupid,*'  said  Mr.  Marsden,  ''for  though 
he  has  no  wings,  he  is  very  volatile,  and  Venus 
resents  his  amours  as  much  as  ever  did  the 
Queen  of  Love  of  old,  those  of  his  namesake. 
Cupid  is  really  not  a  bad  looking  fellow;  his 
skin,  to  be  sure,  is  dark  as  ebony,  or  as  a  poet 
would  say,  erebusj  his  \ocka  are  like  black  wool ; 
but  what's  in  a  complexion  ?  as  the  man  says  in 
the  play :  his  teeth  are  as  white  as  the  fruit  of 
a  coco-nut,  and  his  tongue  is  as  sweet  as  a 
sugar-cane.  He'll  soon  make  you  believe  '  him 
nebber,  no  nebber  love  nobody  before;'  you'll 
grow  as  fond  of  him  as  ever  Desdemona  was  of 
the  Moor.  You'll  become  Missa  Cupid,  and  in 
due  time  give  us  a  little  mulatto." 

<<  Me,  marry  a  nigger  I"  exclaimed  the  in- 
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dignant  Betsey .  *^  I'd  have  ye  to  know,  sir, 
that  Vm  above  such  hactions*  I'd  like  to  know 
what  our  hunder- butler  would  say  to  sich  a 
thing?" 

*'  Our  hunder-butler  as  has  sich  a  art,"  said 
Mr.  Marsden,  successfully  mimicking  Betsey, 
whose  heightened  colour  betrayed  her  conscious- 
ness of  his  rudeness. 

"To  prevent  her  replying  to  this  impertinence, 
Clara  addressed  a  question  to  her,  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Mary  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Williamson. 
"  Stratton  Park  is  about  twenty-seven  miles, 
miss,"  replied  Betsey.  "Stratton  Park  is  the 
real  name  of  the  place,  miss,  called  after  Sir 
Thomas  Stratton.  who  once  owned  it;  but  missis 
would  call  it  Mary  Park,  because  her  name  is 
Mary;  and  letters  and  parcels  are  continually 
going  wrong,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the 
name.  \Miy,  miss,  every  time  as  we  comes  down, 
when  the  post  orses  are  put  to  at  the  alf-way 
house,  and  ready  to  start,  the  ostler  says,  *To 
Stratton  Park,'  and  tins  vexes  missis  so  much, 

o2 
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that  she  can't  abide  the  people  at  tJbathinn;  but. 
Lord  help  her !  every  one  in  the  whole  county 
calls  the  place  Stratton  Park." 

^  Then  hang  me!"  ssud  Mr.  Hercules  Mars- 
den,  ^  but  I'll  Tex  her  a  bit  on  this  point,  a  sour- 
faced  creature,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
an  unripe  lemon." 

**  Mind,  sir,  you  don't  tell  misds  nothing 
of  my  haying  said  any  thing  about  the  old  name 
of  the  place,  for  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth ;  not  that  I  cares  much  about  my  sitiva- 
tion,  but  as  our  hunder-buder  says,  <a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.' " 

"  You  have  never  been  to  Mr.  Williamson's 
country-house,  I  presume?"  said  Mr.  Seymour 
to  Miss  Mordaunt.  «<  It  is,  I  am  told,  a  fine 
place." 

Clara  having  answered  in  the  negative,  a  few 
observations  relative  to  a  country  life  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  offered  on  his  side  with 
a  deferential  politeness,  indicative  of  a  profound 
respect,  and  acknowledged  on  her*s  by  a  (Ugnified 
but  reserved  good  breeding. 
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"  Well  now,  hang  me  f  if  to  see  you  two  ex- 
changing ceremony,  one  would  not  fancy  that 
you  never  had  an  half  hours'  chat  before  in 
all  your  lives,**  said  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden. 

^'  Though  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right  to 
question  or  conjecture,"  observed  Mr.  Seymour, 
'*  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Miss  Mordaunt's 
name  being  mixed  up  in  any  erroneous  supposi- 
tion of  yours,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  until 
yesterday  I  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her.'' 
"Well  then,  all  1  can  say,"  answered   Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden,  is,  "  that  considering  you 
never  met  till  yesterday,  it  strikes  me  as  being 
not  a  little  odd,  that  the  young  lady  speaks  to 
you  as  civilly  as  if  you  were  old  acquaintances, 
while  to  me,  who  have  met  her  more  than  once, 
she  will  hardly  vouchsafe  a  word,  and  that  word 
uttered  with  such  a  proud  look,  as  if  she  took 
me  for  one  of  my  mother's  niggers.     She  be- 
haves just  as  uncivilly  to  me,  as  that  cross  bedi- 
zened Mrs.  Williamson  does  to  her." 
This  remark  brought  the  blood  to  the  cheeks 
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rd  CJiXOk';  arud  oc  iirr.iCiniiirly  eccoijntefiEg  the 
ex^^p^ssaed  in  tfaeizs,  cfaat  ber's  sz=k  benea^ii  tbeir 

**  She  voeld  be  ten  tzaoes  hi2i:v>ier  firing  as  a 
cmspa&Ioa  vitfa  my  c!d  dam.*  lesomed  Mr. 
Mandeo*  <^ibr  the  old  oae  k,  after  alL  a  derifish 
good'Hatored  womaiiy  and  not  too  fend  of  her 
money.  She  has  taken  a  Tast  fimcy  to  Mis 
Mordamit,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  sohaTe  I; 
but  »he  prefeis,  why  I  cannot  nnagine»  staying 
with  the  qHtefol,  ill-natnred  Mia,  Williamson, 
and  her  tiiesome  young  ones,  to  coming  to  live 
with  us.** 

^  I  must  request  yon  not  to  ^leak  disrespect- 
fully of  Mrs*  Williamson  or  her  diildren,  in  my 
presenoe^**  sdd  Clara;  a  request  that  would 
probably  have  only  called  forth  a  still  more  seyere 
censure  against  that  lady,  had  not  the  ooadi 
stopped  at  the  porter's  lodge  of  a  large  park, 
which  was  announced  by  Betsey  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Williamson. 
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This  lodge  might  well  have  served  as  an 
illustration  of  the  taste  of  its  mistress:  pre- 
senting an  epitome  of  the   Grecian,   Roman, 
and  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  so  mingled 
as  to  render  the  building  perfectly  ridiculous. 
The  pure  Doric  columns,  supported  by  acroteria, 
were  checquered  by  fluted  ones,  with  capitals 
of  the  Composite  order,  and  the  windows  and 
door  were  in  pointed  arches,  decorated  in  the 
style  of  the  florid  Gothic,   with  stained  glass 
panes,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  family 
arms,  intermingled   with    mitred  bishops  and 
saints,  radiant  in  all  the  prismatic  hues  with 
which    modem   art  endeavours    to    copy   the 
more  glowing  tints  sent  down  to  us  by  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The  porter  sallied  forth  to  open  the  gate,  but 
seeing  that  the  vehicle  that  stopped  before  it  was 
only  a  stage  coach,  he  scarcely  deigned  to  throw 
open  the  portals,  and  condescended  not  to  touch 
hb  hat  to  the  lady  and  gentlemen  who  de- 
scended from  it,  much  less  to  assist  them  in 
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removing  any  portion  of  their  luggage,  which 
the  guard  flung,  rather  than  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  it. 

"  Why,  I  say.  Muster  Dawkins,  why  don't 
you  lend  a  hand  to  remove  this  ere  luggage 
from  off  the  public  road?"  asked  Betsey  in  a 
rather  querulous  tone,  on  observing  that  this 
surly  Cerberus  made  no  attempt  to  assist  her  in 
the  operation. 

"  Vy,  because  it  is  none  of  my  business,"  re- 
plied he.  <<  I  vas  not  hired  to  vait  upon  the 
hupper  servants,  nor  viU  I  do  it." 

Mr.  Seymour  immediately  removed  MissMor* 
daunt*s  trunk,  and  his  own,  inside  the  gate, 
while  Betsey,  displaying  no  inconsiderable 
strength,  bore  hers,  giving  vent  at  the  same  time 
to  her  wonder,  that  *^  some  people  could  not 
discover  the  difference  between  real  gentry  and 
hupper  servants." 

Mr.  Seymour  having  placed  Clara's  and  his 
own  luggage  in  safety  within  the  gates,  ran  to 
assist  Betsey,  and  in  ^ite  of  her  repeated  asser- 
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tions,  that  '^  these  ere  boxes  was  not  by  no 
means  heavy,"  insisted  on  bearing  them* 

"  Well,  now  if  that's  not  a  good  one,  how- 
ever," said  Mn  Marsden,  "  just  as  if  that  strong 

built  wench  was  not  able  to  remove  the  trunks 

« 

herself.  Catch  me  at  helping  one  of  those  red 
armed  creatures !  If  it  was  Miss  Mordaunt, 
indeed,  Ishould'ntmindit;  but  for  Mrs.  Betsey, 
I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  assisting  one  of 
our  nigger  girls  at  Jamaica." 

Betsey's  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  anger  at  hearing  this  rude  speech;  but 
Miss  Mordaunt's  appealing  look  silenced  the  in- 
dignant retort  to  which  she  was  about  to  give 
utterance.  Her  rage  directed  from  this  channel, 
rushed  like  pent  water  impetuously  into  another, 
and  she  assailed  the  porter  with  no  little  vivacity 
of  tongue. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mars- 
den, <^  he  must  be  a  rare  spooney  indeed,  not  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  gentleman  like 
me  and  an  upper  servant, — and  I'll   tell  his 

G  3 
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master  of  his  impertinence,  that  I  will,  I  can 
teUhim.'' 

^Vy,  sir,  I  hasks  your  pardon,  but  if  I  had 
a  knowed  as  how  you  vas  a  gemman,  I  vould'nt 
have^  made  no  hobjection  to  carrying  that  ere 
luggage ;  but  as  missis  changes  her  hupper  ser- 
vants so  hofien,  and  that  some  of  them  there 
chaps  comes  down  here  as  smart  as  can  be,  vy, 
I  thought  as  how  you  and  this  ere  gemman  vas 
newly  ired,  and  come  in  the  places  of  t'others." 

<'  You're  a  stupid  blockhead,  that  you  are," 
said  Mr.  Marsden,  drawing  forth  his  well  filled 
purse,  and  throwing  the  porter  a  sovereign,  ^  but 
take  that,  and  it  will  teach  you  whether  I  am  a 
gentleman  or  not.  Ay,  you  pick  it  up  fast  enough, 
I  warrant  me;  there  is  nothing  like  gold  to  con- 
vince you  John  Bulls  that  a  man  is  a  gentleman. 
What  else  did  that  fellow  Shakspeare  mean, 
when  he  talked  of  buying  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men?  You  resemble  the  niters 
uncommonly  in  that  respect,  I  can  tell  you;" 
and  so  saying,  he  threw  a  glance  of  ineffable 
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contempt  at  the  porter,  who  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
bowing  low,  and  making  apologies,  and  then 
strode  after  Clara  and  Mr.  Seymour  towards  the 
house* 

The  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
park,  which  not  all  the  incongruous  buildings,  in 
the  shi^  of  temple,  hermitage,  tower,  and  ruin, 
with  which  the  bad  taste  of  Mrs.  Williamson  had 
intersected  it,  could  destroy,  produced  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  Clara,  to  which  her  mind  had  long 
been  a  stranger,  pent  up  as  she  had  been  in  the 
cheerless  atmosphere  of  a  back  attic  in  Brook 
Street.  Hiose  only  who  love  the  country,  and 
have  for  a  considerable  period  been  condemned 
to  a  residence  in  a  city,  can  imagine  the  grati- 
fication she  felt  as  the  light  breeze  fanned  her 
cheek,  and  played  amid  her  tresses,  and  her  feet 

trod  the  elastic  turf,  over  which  many  a  majestic 
oak  and  spreading  chesnut-tree  threw  their  wide 
flbadow.  The  carols  of  the  birds  too,  and  even 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  stole  pleasantly  on  her 
ear,  and  as  a  pheasant  flew  from  out  a  cover,  or 
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a  hare  bounded  acrosB  die  grasB,  she  felt  some 
portion  of  the  delight  with  whidi  the  sight  of 
similar  objects  and  scenes  had  formerly  been 
wont  to  inspire  her.  Bat  soon  came  the  memory 
of  the  happy  pest,  recalled  by  the  picture  be- 
fore her.  The  happy  past,  when  she  wandered 
through  a  beautiful  park,  unspoilt  by  bad  taste, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  doting  father,  or  sup- 
porting that  of  a  not  less  affectionate  aunt, — when 
every  &ce  she  met  beamed  on  her  with  smiles  of 
gratitude,  and  every  tongue  blessed  her.  Now, 
a  stranger,  a  dependant,  condemned  to  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  servitude;  she  who  had  so  often 
lightened  the  sense  of  it  in  others. 

Tears  fiUed  her  eyes,  and  her  changeful  cheek 
told  of  the  deep  emotion  she  vainly  endeavoured 
to  conceal;  but  they  passed  not  unheeded,  for 
they  were  marked  with  a  lively  interest  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  though  delicacy  precluded  him  from 
giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  No  such  feel- 
ing (grated  on  Mr.  Marsden,  who  having  ad- 
vanced close  to  her,  stared  rudely  on  her  Sbmsc, 
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and  giving  a  loud  whistle  to  arouse  her  from  her 
abstraction,  exclumed — 

^^  Why,  hang  me,  if  she's  not  crying !  what  on 
earth  have  you  been  saying  to  vex  her?  I  dare 
say  she's  been  asking  you  to  marry  her,  and  that 
you  have  refused ;  for  marriage  is  no  joke  after 
all,  however  one  may  like  a  pretty  girL  For  the 
matter  of  that,  there  is  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for 
Miss  Mordaunt,  except  marry  her;  so  don't  be 
cast  down,  miss ;  who  knows  but  you  may  yet 
find  some  one  with  less  sense  than  our  friend 
here,  who  may  put  a  ring  on  your  finger  in  a 
lawiiil  way." 

Further  observations  were  prevented  by  their 
arrival  at  the  mansion,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Clara,  who»  having  noticed  the  indignant  glances 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  dreaded  his  engaging  in  any 
altercation  with  her  vulgar  persecutor  on  her 
account,  feeling  convinced  that  such  an  event 
would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  the  absurd 
suspicions  which  he  had  adopted.  Never  in  her 
most  prosperous  days  had  Clara  been  treated 
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with  so  profound  a  respect  as  by  Mr.  Se}'mour; 
and  she  felt  it  the  more  deeply  from  having  lat- 
terly been  subjected  to  such  insults  from  Mr. 
Marsden  and  rudeness  from  Mrs.  Williamson.  A 
sense  of  his  unobtrusive  good-breeding  uncon- 
sciously marked  her  manner  as  she  bade  him 
farewell  in  the  vestibule,  and  rapidly  followed 
Betsey  to  the  apartment  designed  for  her,  anxious 
to  escape  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Marsden. 

On  arriving  at  her  chamber,  which  was  an 
attic,  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  the  stable 
yard,  a  feeling  of  depression  stole  over  Clara,  for 

■ 

she  had  hoped  that  in  so  large  a  mansion  an 
apartment  might  be  assigned  to  her  commanding 
a  view  of  the  green  fields  and  majestic  trees,  to 
the  sight  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  a  stranger 
that  her  eyes  had  dwelt  on  them  with  the  delight 
experienced  on  meeting  old  friends  after  a  length- 
ened separation. 

An  inexplicable  sympathy  between  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  human  heart  exists,  when 
that  heart  has  never  been  vitiated  by  passion,  or 
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sullied  by  crime)  and  never  is  this  sympathy  so 
powerfully  felt  as  when  the  sentiments  of  kind- 
ness, repelled  by  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
b  contact,  seek  to  expand  themselves  towards 
all  that  excite  pleasurable  emotions.  Then  it 
is  that  the  blue  vault  above  us,  and  the  green 
turf  beneath,  the  umbrageous  trees,  the  rippling 
waters,  and  the  flower-enamelled  meads,  seem  as 
friends  to  whom  we  turn,  and  never  in  vain,  for 
consolation,  for  sympathy. 

Betsey  observed  the  look  of  disappointment  of 
Miss  Mordaunt  on  entering  her  chamber,  and 
smd,  <<  Ah !  miss,  I  thought  as  how  you  wouldn't 
much  like  being  mewed  up  here;  the  governess 
before  the  last  used  to  sigh  every  time  she  looked 
towards  the  window,  because  she  could  not  see 
the  park.  The  gardener  placed  a  few  plants  in 
these  here  windows,  that  she  might  have  some- 
thing green  to  look  at;  but  the  young  ladies  soon 
broke  'em  to  jneces,  because  they  prevented  'em 
from  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  the  stable- 
yanL — Well,  she  was  a  poor  mild,  meek  crea- 
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ture,  no  more  fit  to  master  our  young  ladies 
than  a  new-bom  babe ;  and  they  did  torment  her 
cruelly,  that's  certain.  Many's  the  time  IVe 
seed  her,  with  the  tears  a-running  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  though  she  never  complained  to  no  one, 
and  Mrs.  Popkins  was  always  a-getting  her  into 
trouble,  by  one  story  or  another.  When  Miss 
Williamson  said  something  about  what  she  saw 
the  stable  people  do,  her  mamma  scolded  poor 
Miss  Ellison  terribly,  and  blamed  her  for  letting 
the  young  ladies  mix  with  the  grooms,  nor  would 
she  believe  that  what  they  knew  of  the  stable- 
yard,  they  learned  only  by  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  whenever  poor  Miss  Ellison's  back  was 
turned.  This  was  Mrs.  Popkins's  doing,  who 
never  can  abide  no  governess,  saying,  *  as  how 
they  are  neither  fish  or  flesh,  lady  or  servant' — 
But  lord,  miss !  here  am  I  chattering  away,  in- 
stead of  going  to  get  you  a  morsel  of  lunch,'' — 
and  she  hastily  left  the  room,  leaving  Clara  to 
reflect  on  the  picture  conjured  up  by  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  luckless  Miss  Ellison,  whose  meek 
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spirit  and  pale  face,  bedewed  with  tears,  created 
a  tender  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  her  successor. 

As  Miss  Mordaunt  cast  her  eyes  around  on 
the  soiled  paper  that  covered  the  room,  and  the 
wretched  articles  that  so  scantily  furnished  it,  she 
thought  how  frequently  the  tearful  eyes  of  her 
predecessor  had  glanced  over  the  same  objects, 
and  the  chamber  assumed  a  sanctity  in  her  mind, 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  human  suffering — of 
meek  resignation.  Blessed  power  of  commisera- 
tion I  that  can  steal  us  from  the  sense  of  our  own 
trials,  to  sympathize  with  those  of  others — thou 
art  a  boon  denied  to  the  selfish,  whose  morbid 
indulgence  of  personal  discontents  shuts  out  the 
salutary  influence  of  pity  for  aught  save — ^self ! 

Mrs.  Williamson  and  the  young  ladies  arrived 
only  in  time  for  the  former  to  dress  for  a  late 
dinner,  and  her  pupils  rushed,  rather  than  walked 
to  the  school-room,  where  they  loudly  complained 
of  hunger,  and  vociferated  their  demands  for 
mutton  chops. 

'^  And  mind,  Betsey,"  said  Miss  Williamson, 
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<^that  you  coax  the  butler  to  give  us  some 
strong  beer.'' 

<<  Do,  pray,"  repeated  Laura.  And  even  the 
little  Arabella  lisped  forth,  <'  do  get  us  some 
strong  beer,  'tb  so  dood." 

<^  You  will  bring  table-beer  only,  for  the  young 
ladies,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt  At  which  com* 
mand  her  pupils  looked  not  a  little  disconcerted, 
though  they  ventured  not  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation. 

As  usual,  Miss  Mordaunt  and  her  elder  pupil 
were  siunmoned  to  the  dessert;  and,  as  usuaL 
the  former  was  received  with  kindness  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  and  with  a  haughty  nod  of  the  head 
by  his  wife.  The  civility  of  ofiPering  wine  and 
fruit  to  Clara  having  been  gone  through,  Mr. 
Williamson  remarked  on  the  strangeness  of  Mrs. 
Marsden's  non-arrival. 

^  I  cannot  account  for  it,"  said  he,  <<  for  unless 
she  has  changed  her  intention  of  coming,  or  has 
taken  a  wrong  road,  she  would  have  been  here 
long  ago." 
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<*  Probably  she  did  not  like  travelliDg  with- 
out the  protection  of  her  son/'  remarked  the 
hostess,  looking  spitefully  at  Clara;  **  and  I 
must  say,  that  1  think  it  was  neither  correct,  nor, 
indeed,  excusable,  for  any  one  to  induce  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden  to  abandon  his  mother  to 
travel  by  herself  in  a  country  where  she  is  a 
stranger." 

"  Why,  who  induced  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  William- 
son, with  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  unsus- 
picion  that  Clara  at  once  saw  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  Mr.  Marsden  had  travelled  in  the 
same  coach  with  her,  and  had  forgotten  that 
gentleman's  announcement  of  such  an  intention 
at  his  table  the  day  before. 

*<  If  you  require  any  information  on  this  point, 
I  refer  you  to  Miss  Mordaunt,"  replied  Mrs. 
Williamson;  <<  she  can  best  explain  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  movements." 

The  good-natured  host  nused  his  eyes  to  her 
face  with  a  look  of  perfect  astonishment,  while 
the  blush  of  wounded  delicacy  at  this  public  im- 
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peachment  of  her  conduct,  dyed  the  cheek  of 
Clara. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  on  the  point  of  defending 
her  from  the  implied  imputation,  when  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  advancing  towards  the  house 
were  heard,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  Mrs. 
Marsden  rushed  into  the  room,  and  disregarding 
the  rest  of  the  persons  present,  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  her  son,  mingling  expressions 
of  delight  at  again  seeing  him,  with  reproaches 
at  his  desertion,  and  the  sufferings  it  had  im- 
posed on  hen 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy !  how  happy  I  am  to  em- 
brace you  once  more.  You  cruel  creatur,  how 
horrid  it  was  of  you  to  have  left  me,  and  in  a 
strange  country  too;  and  you  Miss — I  forget 
your  name— would  it  not  have  been  kinder  of 
you  to  have  accepted  my  oiFer  of  coming  to  live 
with  me,  when  you,  and  my  son  too,  might  have 
travelled  down  here  in  the  same  carriage  with 
me,  than  to  have  let  him  desert  me,  to  come  in 
the  stage-coach  with  you  ?" 
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<*  You  see  I  was  right,  Mr.  WilliamsoD,"  said 
that  gentleman's  spouse,  with  an  air  of  satisfied 
malice. 

*<  No,  you  were  not  right,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Marsden,  not  at  all  knowing  to  what  the  observa^ 
tion  of  her  hostess  referred,  *^  for  you  told  me, 
nay,  you  even  wrote  it  down,  that  the  name  of 
your  place  was  Mary  Park;  and  when  I  came  to 
the  post  town  next  this,  some  hours  ago,  and 
Cupid  told  the  postillions  to  drive  to  Mary  Park, 
the  people  at  the  inn  said  they  knew  no  such 
person.  I  explained  that  it  was  a  place,  and  not 
a  person,  and  told  them  it  was  to  Mrs.  William- 
son's I  meant  to  go;  and  they  confessed  there 
was  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who  lived  at 
Stratton  Park,  five  or  six  miles  off,  but  knew  no 
one  else  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
said  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  where  I  wanted 
to  go;  for,  smd  I,  the  mistress  of  a  house  must 
surely  know  its  name,  and  so  we  went  on  three 
or  four  more  long  stages,  when  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  as  Mrs.  Williamson  said  her  country  seat 
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was  only  twenty-fieven  miles  from  London,  we 
must  have  come  more  than  twice  that  distance, 
and  so  we  turned  back  to  the  inn  where  we  had 
changed  horses  so  many  hours  before,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  desired  the  postillions 
to  drive  to  Stratton  Park,  which,  as  I  find  you 
here,  must  be,  after  all,  the  right  name  of  the 
place;  so  I  wonder  you  gave  me  a  wrong  di- 
rection." 

*<  I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  your  changing  the 
name  of  our  place  would  lead  to  many  mistakes," 
said  the  host 

<'  And  I  repeat  that  no  mistakes  could  occur, 
if  people  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
name  painted  on  the  gates,"  replied  his  wife, 
looking  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  observa- 
tion. 

"  Why,  as  to  reading  the  names  of  places,", 
interrupted  Mrs«  Marsden ;  "  they  all  seem  to 
me  to  have  the  same  name,  for  I  saw  written  up 
*  Steel  Traps'  at  every  country  seat  we  passed. 
Now,  how  is  a  stranger  to  distinguish  between 
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80   many    different    country   seats    all    named 
aUke?" 

This  naive  observation  excited  a  general 
laugh,  on  which  Mrs.  Marsden  remarked,  '<  WeU, 
you  English  are  the  drollest  people  in  the  world, 
though  represented  to  be  naturally  grave,  and 
more  prone  to  giggle  than  even  the  niggers  are 
with  us.  Why,  at  every  inn  where  we  changed 
horses,  and  through  every  village  where  we 
passed,  the  folk  did  nothing  but  grin,  shout 
aloud  with  rude  mirth,  and  point  to  Cupid  and 
Venus  on  the  coach-box,  as  if  they  never  had 
seen  two  people  of  colour  before ;  and  the  poor 
creatures  were  so  mortified  and  ashamed,  that 
I  quite  pitied  them." 

*^  I  thought  how  it  would  be,  mother,"  said 
her  hopeful  son  to  Mrs.  Marsden,  "  when  you 
were  making  such  ridiculous  figures  of  the  two 
blackies,"  and  here  he  indulged  in  a  peal  of 
laughter  at  the  recollection  of  the  dresses  she 
had  provided  for  them  in  London. 

^'  Hercules,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
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self  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  your  own  mother, 
that  you  ought,  and  as  for  the  dresses,  what 
could  be  more  genteel?" 

«  Why,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  Cupid's  black 
face,  peeping  out  from  a  flaxen  wig  would  set 
the  whole  country  laughing?" 

<<  And  didn't  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  all  the 
smartest  carriages  in  London  driven  by  servants 
in  flaxen  wigs?  And,  therefore,  as  Cupid  was 
to  sit  on  the  box,  why  not  have  him  dressed  as 
well  as  those  I  had  seen  ?" 

"  Mother,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Marsden,  still  continuing  to  laugh 
most  boisterously.  "  Only  fancy,  Mr.  Seymour, 
a  nigger  with  a  white  wig,  a  silver  laced  hat,  a 
sky  blue  coat  lined  with  scarlet,  a  waistcoat  and 
unmentionables  of  scarlet  likewise,  white  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  and  silver  buckles,  and  a  gold 
headed  cane  in  his  hand  to  complete  the  pic^ 
ture." 

^^  And  what  could  be  more  genteel,  I  should 
like  to  know?"  demanded  Mrs*  Marsden,  <' why. 
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it  was  exactly,  and  in  every  pardcular,  like  the 
dress  that  I  saw  worn  by  a  nobleman's  coachman 
in  London,  except  that  in  place  of  a  gold-headed 
cane,  he  had  a  whip.  The  whole  dress  pleased 
me  so  much,  that  I  ordered  Cupid's  to  be  pre«- 
cisely  like  it." 

Even  Mr.  Williamson,  though  little  ^ven  to 
mirth,  could  not  resist  laughing  at  the  naitve 
acknowledgement  of  Mrs.  Marsden,  and  his  hi- 
larity was  increased  when  Mr.  Marsden  related, 
that  not  only  did  his  mother  copy  the  livery  of  a 
nobleman  in  London,  but  absolutely  wanted  to 
have  the  arms  and  coronet  on  his  carriage 
painted  on  hers. 

^'  And  why  not,  if  it  pleased  me?"  demanded 
she.  **  Wasn't  my  money  as  good  as  his  ?  and  so  I 
told  the  jackanapes  of  a  coachmaker,  when  he  ob- 
jected to  copy  them.  I've  no  notion  of  the  Harry- 
stockrycy,  as  these  same  noblemen  are  called, 
thinking  no  one  is  to  have  a  crown  on  his  carriage 
except  them;  for  to  my  thinking,  all  who  can 
pay  for  it,  ought  to  have  what  they  liked  painted 
on  their  chaises." 

VOL.  I.  H 
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<<  And  so  you  carried  the  point  about  the 
crown  as  you  call  it  ?"  asked  her  son. 

"To  be  sure  I  did,*'  replied  the  lady,  tri- 
umphantly.  "  And  when  the  coachmaker  asked 
me  if  I  was  a  wife  or  a  widow,  saying  that  that 
made  a  difference,  for  if  I  was  a  widow,  I  must 
have  the  arms  in  a  lozenge,  I  told  him  I'd  have 
no  such  thing,  for  I  couldn't  abide  lozenges, 
though  they  might  be  good  for  a  cough,  but 
that  I'd  have  a  sugar-cane  painted  instead,  as 
'twas  by  sugar-canes  I  had  come  by  my  fortune. 
He  stared  like  a  stuck  pig,  and  began  to  grin ; 
but  I  told  him  I'd  have  no  carriage  from  him 
unless  he  painted  the  crown  and  sugar-cane  on 
it  Then  he  asked  •  if  I  had  no  arms?' — '  Why, 
are  you  blind,  man?'  said  I,  Mon't  you  see  'em?' 
and  I  held  out  mine,  and  then  he  grinned 
again,  and  1  got  angry.  So  says  he,  *  madam, 
it  is  the  general  custom  for  widows  to  have  their 
arms  painted  in  a  lozenge  on  their  carriages, 
or  else  to  have  their  cypher.' — I  couldn't  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  all  this,  so  then  he  asked 
me  what  was  my  name,  and  I  told  him  Bessy 
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Marsden.  Then  said  he,  <  I  will  put  the  letters 
B.  M.  under  the  crownet,'  I  think  he  called  it, 
— <but  I  once  more  beg  leave  to  inform  you, 
madam,  that  no  ladies  have  a  right  to  a  crownet 
except  ladies  of  rank*'  <  Right,  or  no  right,  I 
will  have  it,'  says  L" 

^^  Yes,"  interrupted  her  son,  laughing  loudly, 
^*  and  I  told  you  before  his  face  that  the  cypher 
B.  M.  would  stand  for  Betty  Martin,  which,  as 
your  right  to  a  coronet  was  all  in  my  eye,  would 
be  very  appropriate." 

"You  need  not  remind  me  of  your  rudeness," 
said  Mrs.  Marsden,  "for  I  remember  it  full 
well,  and  also  how  the  coachmaker  began  to 
giggle  at  your  speech.  He  must  have  thought 
you  a  nice  dutiful  son,  that  he  must ;  but  what 
would  people  say  if  they  knew  that  ever  since 
that  day  you  seldom  call  me  by  any  name  but 
Betty  Martin?" 

**But  you  have  not  told  us,  mother,  how 
Venus  was  dressed  to  take  her  seat  on  the  box  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Marsden,  winking  at  Mr.  Seymour, 

h2 
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who,  disgusted  at  seeing  his  endeavours  to  turn 
liis  parent  into  ridicule,  looked  unusually  grave 
and  repulsive. 

^^She  was  dressed  quite  genteelly,  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  the  lady.  **  She  wore  a  straw 
coloured  silk  bonnet,  with  pink  roses  inside,  a 
pea-green  silk  gown,  a  crimson  China  crape 
shawl,  a  pair  of  mosaic  gold  bracelets,  and  had  a 
pink  parasol  in  one  hand,  and  a  bright  yellow 
reticule  in  the  other." 

*^  Oh  !  ye  gods,  ye  gods,  hear  this,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  *<a  straw  coloured  bon- 
net with  red  roses,  coming  in  delicate  contact 
with  a  nigger's  face;  and  seated  by  this  delect- 
able creature,  fancy  Cupid  in  a  flaxen  wig,  and 
sky-coloured  and  scarlet  livery.  Oh !  I  shaU  die 
witli  laughing  at  the  mere  notion,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  words,  he  indulged  in  the  most 
uproarious  mirth.  "And  yet  my  mother  sees 
nothing  ridiculous  in  all  this,  and  is  astonished 
that  the  people  laughed  outright  at  every  village 
and  post-house  they  passed  on  their  route." 
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*^  How  can  you  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  at 
what  gave  these  poor  faithful  creatures  pain?" 
said  Mrs.  Marsden.  <^  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Hercules,  that  you  ought.  I'm  sure 
I  quite  felt  for  them  when  they  came  whimper- 
ing to  me,  complaining  at  the  inn  where  we 
stopped  to  dine,  that  while  they  were  partaking 
their  repast,  all  the  people  of  the  house  came 
around  them  laughing  and  giggling  in  their 
faces." 

Mrs.  Marsden  having  declined  any  refreshment 
before  tea,  Mrs.  Williamson  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  before  arriving  at  the  door  of 
which,  she  addressed  Miss  Mordaunt  in  the 
brusgite  and  uncivil  tone  always  adopted  by  her 
towards  Clara,  with  a  reproach  for  the  impro- 
priety of  her  travelling  in  the  same  coach  with 
Mr.  Hercules  Marsden. 

«  I  wholly  disapprove  such  conduct,  though  I 
must  add,  I  am  not  surprised  at  it" 

^<Let  me  explcdn  to  you,  madam,  that  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Marsden  was  as  unexpected  as 
disagreeable  to  me." 
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^  Then  why  travel  in  the  same  carriage?  Were 
you  compelled  to  select  the  precise  coach  that 
he  came  by,  when  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
that  pass  my  gate?  Gome,  come,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  on  so  eanly." 

^*  Really,  madam,  I  was  not  prepared  for  this 
insolt, — this  cruel  and  unfounded  imputation  on 
my  conduct,"  and  tears  rushed  into  the  eyes  of 
Clara. 

**^  I  beg  Miss  Mordaunt  that  you  will  not 
forget  yourself:  I  never  permit  any  one  in  my 
establishment  to  answer  me;  I  think  it  very  im- 
proper and  impertinent,''  and  so  saying,  Mrs. 
Williamson  haughtily  turned  from  the  weeping 
girl,  whose  feelings  she  had  so  deeply  wounded, 
and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Williamson,  who  had  been  a  witness  to 
the  unmerited  censure  bestowed  on  Clara  by  her 
mother,  good-naturedly  took  the  hand  of  her 
governess,  and  with  a  weU  meant  attempt  at 
consolation,  begged  her  not  <*  to  mind  her  ma." 

*^  She  is  so  unjust,  and  cross,"  said  the  young 
lady,  <<  that  no  one  can  please  her." 
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*^  I  must  entreat,  Miss  Williamson,  that  you 
never  make  any  reflections  on  your  mother," 
interrupted  Clara. 

«*  Well,  now,  if  this  is  not  too  bad,"  replied 
the  angry  girL  <*  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
she  scolded  you  unjustly,  and  what  is  more,  she 
knows  it  too,  for  she  sent  for  Betsey  the  moment 
we  came  out  of  the  carriage,  and  asked  her  fifty 
questions  about  your  meeting  Mr.  Marsden ;  and 
Betsey  told  her  that  it  was  fie  who  came  into  the 
coach,  where  you  were  trying  to  hide  yourself 
in  the  comer  from  him,  and  that  you  hardly 
made  him  an  answer  when  he  spoke  to  you.  Now 
isn't  it  hard  when  I  pity  you,  and  take  your 
part,  that  you  snub  instead  of  thanking  me ;  but 
I'll  not  be  such  a  fool  in  future,  I  can  tell  you, 
though  I  would  love  you  dearly  if  you  would  let 
me ;  but  I  don't  like  falseness,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  hear  you  defending  ma,  when  you  know  she  is 
wrong.'* 

Our  heroine  was  touched  with  the  kindness 
of  heart  evinced  by  her  pupil,  though  she  gently. 
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but  firmly  leproTed  ber  for  pennittiiig  her  toogae 
to  utter  a  oensaie  on  her  parents ;  and  seldom 
bad  she  felt  more  embarrassed,  than  when  that 
yoimg  htdj  logical! j  pleaded  the  right  to  con- 
demn injustice  and  fdsebood  whenoTer  they 
weremeL 

*^  Why,  doesn't  ma  send  Popkins  eyery  day 
to  ask  questions  of  Betsey  about  you  ?  and  doesn't 
she  torment  my  asters  and  me  every  opportunity 
she  can  get  to  find  out  all  about  you?  O !  I 
could  tell  you  such  things,  only  you  told  me 
never  to  mention  what  ma  said  or  did.*' 

This  prohibition  Clara  firmly  but  kindly  en- 
forced on  the  present  occasion,  to  the  no  slight 
surprise,  and  not  less  indignation  of  Miss  Wil- 
liamson, who  could  neither  comprehend,  or 
render  justice  to  the  motives  that  ^ctated  her 
conducL 

Clara  passed  nearly  a  sleepless  night  in  her 
new  chamber.  ReflecUons  on  the  discomfort  of 
her  situation,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  long  retaining  it,  would 
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have  precluded  slumber,  had  that  blessing  not 
been  rendered  impracticable  by  the  snoring  of 
her  three  pupils,  which,  though  accustomed  to 
it,  seemed  more  loud  and  disagreeable  to  her 
than  usual.  When  Betsey  entered  the  chamber 
at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  she  found  Miss 
Mordaunt,  with  heavy  eyes,  pallid  cheeks,  and 
a  countenance  wearing  an  expression  of  such 
deep  sadness,  that  her  warm  interest  and  sym- 
pathy were  excited. 

"  Lor  love  you^  miss  !  I  hope  you  beant  hill, 
you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  hadn't  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night ;  you  surely  never  could 
go  for  to  mind  what  missis  says  when  she  is  in 
her  tantarums ;  and  she's  pretty  often  in  them, 
as  we  all  knows." 

*^  My  good  Betsey,  I  must  remind  you  that 
it  is  highly  improper  to  comment  on  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson to  any  one,  but  more  especially  to 
me." 

«  Well,  miss,  that's  the  way  with  you;  you 
never  will  allow  any  one  to  tell  you  the  plots,  and 

ud 
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schemes,  and  wickedness  that* s  going  on,  not 
even  those  as  takes  your  part." 

**  Pray,  Betsey,  say  no  more  on  this  subject" 

^^  Very  well,  miss,  but  I  knows  what  I  knows; 
only  it's  no  use — ^you  won't  listen  to  one." 

Seeing  that  Miss  Moidaunt  was  about  to  re- 
peat her  prohibition,  Betsey  checked  her  loquar 
ciousness  on  the  forbidden  subject,  and  informing 
Miss  Mordaunt  that  it  was  a  beautiful  morning, 
advised  her  to  take  the  young  ladies  into  the 
park  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  hair,  which  would 
do  good  to  her  head-ache. 

Her  pupils  having  urged  this  measure  with  all 
the  juvenile  impatience  of  children  to  revisit  their 
favourice  haunts,  she  accompanied  them  to  the 
pleasure-grounds,  into  which  they  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  they  rushed  with  glad  hearts  and 
buoyant  steps,  so  rapidly  along,  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  they  were 
soon  out  of  her  sight.  In  vain  she  called  to  them 
to  stop,  they  either  heard  not  or  heeded  not  her 
voice,  and  although  she  pursued  them  as  quickly 
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as  she  could,  the  little  Arabella  was  the  only  one 
she  succeeded  in  overtaking. 

Flushed  and  fatigued,  she  sank  panting  into  a 
seat  in  the  shrubbery,  fordbly  retaining  Arabella, 
who  urged  every  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  join 
her  sisters,  and  tried  to  disengage  her  little 
dimpled  hand  from  that  of  Clara,  when  suddenly 
Seymour  advanced  towards  her  from  the  direction 
which  her  pupils  had  taken.  He  saluted  her  with 
an  observance  of  respect  more  profound  than  that 
with  which  he  would  have  greeted  any  one  of  her 
sex,  notwithstanding  no  man  entertained  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  amiable  portion  of  it  than  he  did ; 
and  this  respectful  demeanour,  while  it  gratified, 
placed  her  at  her  ease. 

Having  explained  her  anxiety  at  the  escapade 
of  her  elder  pupils,  he  instantly  offered  to  go  in 
search  of  them,  and  soon  returned,  leading  back 
the  truant  girls,  who  promised  their  governess 
not  again  to  desert  her. 

Clara  pursued  her  promenade  with  them,  and 
still  Mr.  Seymour  lingered  by  her  side.     He 
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spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  park, 
which  he  had  explored  previously  to  having 
encountered  her,  talked  of  books,  pndsing  many 
of  those  she  most  preferred,  and  discovered  a 
taste  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  her  own, 
though  his  opinions  were  expressed  before  hers 
were  pronounced,  that  she  felt  at  once  flattered 
and  gratified  by  the  similarity. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  fled  rapidly  away,  our 
heroine  almost  unconscious  of  the  velocity  of  its 
flight,  and  Mr.  Seymour  totally  so,  when,  on  re- 
tracing their  steps  towards  the  house,  Mr.  Mars- 
den  issued  from  another  path,  and  stood  before 
them* 

"  And  so  I  have  caught  you  at  last.  Miss 
Mordaunt?  and,  as  I  expected,  with  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. A  pretty  walk,  truly,  you  have  given  me. 
This  is  your  prudery  and  propriety,  is  it?  You 
who  hardly  deigned  to  answer  me  when  I  spoke 
to  you,  can  go  rambling  about  with  this  gentle- 
man ?"* 

Seeing  the  blushes  of  ofiended  modesty  mantle 
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the  cheek  of  Clara,  Mr.  Seymour  instantly 
addressed  her  tormentor. 

"  Though  your  opinion,  sir,  must  be,  I  sup- 
pose, as  unimportant  to  Miss  Mordaunt  as  I 
confess  it  is  to  me,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  remain 
in  error  as  to  our  rencontre  this  morning,  which 
was  purely  accidental." 

<<  Come,  come !  I'm  not  so  credulous  as  you 
take  me  to  be,  Mr.  Seymour." 

<'  Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  the  vera- 
city of  any  assertion  of  mine  questioned,"  and 
looking  contemptuously  at  Mr.  Marsden,  <'  nor 
will  I  permit  it" 

<<  I  must  entreat,  Mr  Seymour,  that  you  will 
enter  into  no  discussion  on  my  account,"  inter- 
rupted Clara,  shocked  and  terrified  at  the  pro- 
bability of  a  quarrel ;  ^^  permit  me  to  return  to 
the  house,  attended  only  by  my  pupils,"  and 
curtseying  to  Mr.  Seymour,  she  advanced  to- 
wards the  mansion. 

^'  Hang  me !  if  you  escape  so  readily,  now  that 
I  have  found  you,"  smd  Mr.  Marsden,  and  he 
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moved  in  pursuit  of  her;  but  Mr.  Seymour 
arrested  his  progress  and  demanded  a  few  mi- 
nutes' conversation  with  him. 

*^  Not  at  present ;  I  must  speak  to  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  now  that  I  have  found  her,  for  in  the 
house  there  is  no  catching  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  word  to  her/'  and  he  broke  from  Mr.  Seymour 
and  rapidly  pursued  the  young  lady,  who  was 
hurrying  towards  the  house. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  calling  to  her  to  stop, 
only  served  to  accelerate  her  speed;  but  vain 
were  her  efforts  to  escape  her  tormentor,  who 
rudely  seized  her  cloak  just  as,  turning  an  angle 
in  the  shrubbery,  little  Arabella  fell  to  the  ground, 
uttering  piercing  shrieks,  and  her  sisters  increased 
the  child's  terror,  by  loudly  expressing  their  pity 
for  her.  While  Miss  Mordaunt  wiped  the  gravel 
from  the  bruised  face  of  the  sobbing  child,  Mr. 
Marsden  tauntingly  reminded  her  that  the  acci- 
dent was  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  her  obstinacy 
in  shunning  his  presence.  ^^  Did  you  expect  that  I 
should  bite  you?*'  asked  he;  a  question  which  set 
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Doth  the  elder  papils  of  Clara  into  a  boisterous 
lau^  and  renewed  afresh  the  tears  of  little 
Arabella,  who  murmured,  <'  The  naughty  man 
will  bite  poor  Miss  MordauntI  O  dear!  O 
dear!" 

Clara  was  commencing  an  angry  remonstrance 
with  Mr.  Marsden«  when  Mr.  Williamson  ap- 
peared, who,  seeing  the  bruised  and  bleeding  face 
of  his  child,  demanded  an  explanation. 

'^  O I  papa,  we  have  had  such  fun,"  exclaimed 
Miss  WUliamson,  interrupting  the  sentence  Clara 
had  commenced,  <^  Miss  Mordaunt  likes  to  walk 
only  with  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Marsden  wanted 
to  make  her  walk  with  him,  and  she  would  not, 
and  so  she  ran  away,  and  he  ran  after  us.  Oh  ! 
'twas  such  good  sport:  and  just  as  Mr.  Marsden 
caught  Miss  Mordaunt,  poor  Arabella  fell  down 
and  hurt  herself,  and  so " 

^  It  is  really  very  wrong  to  run  in  such  a  ^ddy 
manner  with  the  children.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said 
Mr.  Williamson  gravely. 

^  And  that  naughty  man,"  interrupted  little 
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Arabella,  still  weeping,  ^*  said  he  would  bite  poor 
Miss  Mordaunt     Don't  let  him  bite  her,  papa." 

This  speech  set  the  two  elder  girls  laughing 
again,  and  while  they  indulged  in  their  boisterous 
mirth,  in  which  Mr.  Marsden  as  loudly  partici- 
pated, Mr.  Seymour  came  up  to  the  party, 

"  I  must  request,  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  in  future 
you  will  not  run  with  my  children,"  said  Mr. 
Williamson,  ^^  and  I  must  entreat  both  these 
gentlemen  not  to  join  you  in  your  walks." 

«  Capital !  Excellent  I  Well  done  !  old  boy," 
said  Mr.  Marsden,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
^'  you  wish  that  no  man  but  yourself  should 
escort  this  lady,  and  hang  me  if  I  can  blame  you, 
for  that  is  precisely  my  own  feeling." 

Mr.  Williamson  reddened  partly  with  shame 
and  partly  with  anger,  and  Mr.  Marsden,  observ- 
ing the  effect  produced  by  his  impudent  and 
unfounded  insinuation,  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
laughed  louder  than  before,  uttering,  *^  Well 
done,  old  boy  !  let  no  one  walk  with  Miss  Mor- 
daunt but  yourself." 
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"  O !  how  funny;  he  calls  our  pa  *  old  boy ! ' " 
said  Miss  Williamson  to  her  sister,  "isn't  it 
good  sport  to  hear  our  pa  called  *  old  boy?' " 

Clara  retraced  her  steps  to  the  house,  deeply 
mortified  iat  the  ludicrous  scene  in  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  enact  so  prominent  a  part, 
and  hurt  at  the  disadvantageous  impression 
which  she  felt  persuaded  it  must  have  made  on 
Mr«  Williamson. 

The  young  ladies  had  not  long  been  in  the 
boudoir  of  their  mamma,  where  they  paid  a  daily 
visit,  when  Mrs.  Popkins,  the  femme-de-chambre 
of  that  lady,  abruptly  entered  the  apartment 
allotted  to  Clara,  and  informed  her  that  her 
presence  was  required  immediately  by  Mrs. 
Williamsou. 

"  You  had  better  be  quick,  for  Mrs.  William- 
son is  not  in  a  humour  to  wait  patiently,  I  can 
promise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Popkins,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  and  a  smile  so  indicative  of  mischief, 
that  not  all  her  consciousness  of  innocence  could 
prevent  Miss  Mordaunt  from  anticipating  that 
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some  finesh  axmoyaiioe  awaited  Iwrj  the  dread  of 
which  made  her  duink  with  cSanay  from  die 
oomisg  interfiew.  Nor  was  die  coantcnanoe  of 
Mn.  WilliamsoD  at  all  eaknlated  to  quiet  the 
alann  of  Oariy  for  her  ookmr,  newer  deKralf^ 
had  aasmned  a  hoe  approaching  to  cnmaon,  and 
her  eyes  gleamed  widi  more  than  ordinary  anima- 
tion. Hie  childien  looked  like  cnlprits  detected 
in  some  crime,  and  cast  penitential  glances  to- 
wards their  governess,  as  if  to  deprecate  her 
wradi. 

^  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Mordannt,  your  con- 
duct sorprises  me,"  were  the  first  words  uttered 
by  the  lady.  ^  I  coold  not  have  imag^ed  that 
any  youDg  person,  with  pretensions  to  modesty, 
could  be  guilty  of  such  glaring  impropriety." 

**  I  am  not  aware,  madam " 

*^  Not  a  fiddle-stick,  it  b  no  use  your  endea- 
vouring to  deceive  me." 

^  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  madam,"  replied 
Clara,  ^  that  I  am  incapable  of  attempting  to 
deceive  any  one."     And  the  natural  dignity  with 
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"which  she  repelled  the  insult  offered  to  her, 
checked,  for  a  moment,  the  insolence  of  Mrs. 
Williamson. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say/'  demanded  she,  ^<  that 
you  have  not  permitted  Mr.  Seymour  to  walk 
with  you?  a  pretty  business  indeed,  to  have  my 
children's  minds  corrupted  by  listening  to  your 
flirtation." 

^<  It  is  true,  madam»  that  Mr.  Seymour  did 
join  us;  but  the  encounter  was  purely  acci- 
dental." 

*^  Oh  !  of  course,  just  what  I  expected  you 
would  say.  But  why  not  tell  Mr.  Seymour  that 
you  did  not  wish  him  to  walk  with  you  ?" 

The  question  embarrassed  Clara  so  much 
that  her  cheeks  became  aufiused  with  blushes, 
which  Mrs.  Williamson  observing,  said— 

*♦  You  may  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself — set- 
ting up,  forsooth,  for  a  fine  lady,  and  running 
about  the  pleasure  grounds  all  the  morning  with 
a  gentleman,  just  as  Miss  Webster,  or  Miss 
Preston,  or  any  of  the  other  young  ladies  of  large 
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fortune  that  we  ask  down  here,  might  do.  What 
may  not  be  wrong  in  them,  is  decidedly  so  in 
you.  You  are  not  on  an  equality  with  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  is  a  young  man  of  family,  and 
heir  to  a  good  fortune.  The  young  ladies  I 
hare  named,  know  that  they  will  meet  here  none 
but  persons  eligible  to  become  their  husbands, 
therefore  they  may  meet  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  a  morning,  and  indulge  in  a  little  love-mak- 
ing ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  you,  who  receive 
a  salary  to  instruct  and  take  care  of  my  girls,  and 
to  whom  no  young  man  of  family  or  expecta- 
tions can  pay  attention,  except  with  dishonour- 
able motives." 

The  heart  of  Clara  swelled  with  the  feelings 
of  insulted  pride  and  wounded  delicacy,  as  she 
listened  to  this  vulgar  tirade.  Her  memory  re- 
verted to  those  days  of  the  past,  when,  mistress 
of  a  fine  mansion,  and  supposed  to  be  the  heiress 
to  immense  wealth,  she  had  been  admired  and 
followed,  but  with  such  respectful  homage,  that 
the  idea  of  being  suspected  of  giving  encourage- 
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ment  to  flirtations,  never  could  have  entered  her 
head.  Yet  now,  she  heard  herself  accused  of 
this  unworthy  conduct — nay,  heard  it  asserted 
that  she,  bom  of  gentle  blood,  and  nurtured  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  could  never  more  be  addressed  by 
gentlemen,  except  with  dishonourable  motives. 

Never  had  poverty  appeared  so  humiliating,  so 
bitter,  as  at  this  moment,  when  all  the  afironts 
to  which  it  exposes  its  victims,  were  thus  coarsely 
revealed.  Yet  while  her  spirit  struggled  beneath 
the  wound  aimed  at  her  pride,  she  remembered 
with  a  warmer  sentiment  than  gratitude,  that 
even  in  her  present  dependent  situation,  she  had 
been  approached  by  one  man,  and  that  one  highly 
gifted,  and  as  she  now  learned,  well  born,  and 
with  good  expectations,  with  a  more  profound 
respect  than  she  had  ever  remarked  in  any  of 
the  numerous  adorers  who  had  formerly  sought 
to  conciliate  her  regard.  But  short  was  the 
duration  of  the  kindling  glow  that  warmed  her 
heart  at  this  recollection,  for  soon  came  the 
doubt,  that  as  the  consciousness  of  the  humilia- 
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tiiMi  of  her  present  positkm  migbt  naturally  in- 
duce her  to  OTerrate  the  oomtesy  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, so  the  biilliancj  of  her  fonner  one  might 
have  caused  her  to  depredate  the  attentions  for- 
merly paid  to  her. 

The  doubts  forced  on  a  generous  and  frank 
nature  by  the  hard  lessons  of  adveraty,  are  per- 
haps not  the  least  trying  of  its  inflictions.  Prone^ 
as  even  the  least  vain  are,  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  homage  oflfeied  to  them,  how  humi- 
Uadng  must  be  the  reflection,  that  not  to  herself, 
but  to  the  position  occiqiied  by  her,  were  these 
maiks  of  respect  paid.  Tliese  thoughts  passed 
painfully  through  the  mind  of  Oaia,  and  while 
they  did  so»  Mrs.  Williamson  continued  to  look 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  malicious  satis&o 
tion  that  i^palled  her,  when,  awakening  from 
her  reverie,  she  met  the  fixed  stare  c^  the  mother 
of  her  pupils. 

^  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  seem,  and  well 
you  may  be,  confounded  at  the  folly  and  impro- 
priety  of  your  conduct    As  you  seem  conscious 
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of  your  faults^  I  will  for  this  time  overlook  them, 
but  remember,  that  I  will  permit  no  more  clan- 
destine interviews  with  gentlemen.'* 

^  If  I  have  not  expressed  my  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  the  charges  preferred  against  me, 
madam,"  replied  Clara,  ^^  it  is  that  my  astonish- 
ment, and  permit  me  to  add,  my  indignation  at 
such  charges  have  deprived  me  of  the  pgwer  of 
so  doing." 

**  Come,  come.  Miss  Mordaunt,  your  high- 
flown  airs  are  quite  lost  on  me,  or  rather  provoke 
my  anger.  I  repeat,  that  a  continuance  in  the 
improper  conduct  I  have  censured,  will  compel 
me  to  dismiss  you,  and  what  is  more,  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  my  giving  you  a  cha- 
racter." 

Had  ClaiB  obeyed  the  dictates  of  pride,  she 
would  have  that  moment  resigned  the  situation 
she  held  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  WilliamsQn,  but 
the  recollection  of  the  scanty  pittance  of  her 
aunt,  and  the  additional  embarrassment  which 
her  maintenance  would  entail  on  that  excellent 
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woman,  checked  the  expremofa  of  her  feefitigs; 
and  thou£^  she  could  not  repress  the  exphaiatioii> 
which,  in  justice  to  herself,  was  due,  she  offered 
it  with  such  moderation  and  gentleness,  that 
Mrs.  Williamson  forbore  to  express  any  further 
doubts  of  her  conduct 

When  Clara  found  herself  again  alone  with 
her  pupils,  Miss  Williamson  deprecatingly  assured 
her  that  mamma  asked  so  many  questions,  that 
she  was  forced  to  answer,  them. 

<<  It  was  that  ill-natured  Popkins  that  made 
mamma  so  cross,"  continued  the  young  lady, 
"for  Arabella  told  the  under-housemud  that 
Mr.  Marsden  wanted  to  bite  you;  the  under- 
housemaid  repeated  it  to  Popkins,  who  told  it  to 
mamma;  and  mamma  would  have  it  that  Mr. 
Marsden  had  been  kissing  you,  though  I  told 
her  he  had  not" 

My  readers  shall  be  spared  the  lesson  ^ven 
by  Miss  Mordaunt  to  her  pupil,  on  the  impro- 
priety of  repeating  conversations,  and  the  puz- 
zling rejoinders  of  that  young  lady,  as  to  what 
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eoune  oookl  be  adopted  between  telling  the  truth 
when  questioned^  or  being  guilty  of  falsehood; 
suflke  it  to  say,  that  Clara  felt  that  without  con- 
veying a  severe  censure  on  the  parent,  she  would 
not  draw  the  line  of  distinction  to  the  child,  and 
this  reflection  induced  her  to  evade  the  subject 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  usual  summons  to  the  saUe^a^manger 
found  Miss  Mordaunt  less  than  ever  disposed  to 
obey  it.  She  shrunk  from  again  encountering 
the  insolent  familiarity  of  Mr.  Hercules  Mars- 
den,  the  not  less  insolent  hauteur  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, and  the  generous  sympathy  which  she 
felt  certain  of  meeting  from  Mr.  Seymour.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  the  total  change  which 
marked  the  manner  of  Mr.  Williamson,  hitherto 
so  kind;  the  cold  sternness  of  his  reception 
both  shocked  and  pained  her.  Mrs.  Williamson, 
too,  appeared  conscious  (^  the  change,  for  she 
asked  with  more  of  curiosity  than  good-nature, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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<<why  he  did  noty  as  usual,  offinr  Miss  Moidaunt 
wineorfimit?"  The  fiioe  of  tbe  good  man  be- 
came positiTely  red  at  the  question;  but,  to 
evade  further  notice,  he  instantly  poured  out 
some  wine,  whidi  he  jdaoed  before  Qani,  and 
then  pushed  a  dish  of  grapes  and  biscuits  to- 
wards her. 

^  I  say,  old  boy,  do  not  bear  malice,**  said 
Mr.  Marsden ;  at  whidi  speech  the  countenance 
of  his  host  became  perfectly  crimson. 

<'Bear  malice!  and  for  what,  pray?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Williamfton. 

''  O !  I  ncTor  tell  tales  out  of  school,  do  I  ?** 
asked  Mr.  Marsden,  with  a  most  jMovoIdng 
glance,  first  at  Mr.  Williamson,  and  then  at  Clara. 
^  No  I  noTor  make  mischief.'' 

*^  What  does  all  this  mystery  mean,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson ?  "Miss  Mordaunt,  I  insist  on  knowing 
what  Mr.  Marsden  refers  to  ?**  said  Mrs.  William- 
son, angrily. 
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^  Never  adc  qaestuNiS)  my  dear  Mrs.  William- 
8cm,^  said  Mrs.  Marsden,  <'it  does  no  good, 
quite  the  contrary*  Ah  I  if  you  knew  what  I 
had  to  8a£Per  with  the  father  of  Hercules  I  such 
doings,  such  mysteries  I  Young  niggers  brought 
to  me  as  like  him  in  the  face  as  two  sugar-canes, 
and  I  sending  to  all  the  Obeah«women  around 
to  find  out  who  was  really  the  father.  Never 
ask  questions,  for  it  does  no  good.** 

This  pacific  counsel,  far  fitmi  produdng  its 
desired  effect,  only  served  to  increase  the  anger 
and  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  who  kept  look- 
ing alternately  from  her  husband  to  Clara,  both 
of  whose  countenances  displayed  visible  signs  of 
embarrassment. 

**  Why,  I  repeat,"  demanded  Mrs.  Williamson, 
« should  my  husband  bear  malice  against  Miss 
Mordaunt?" 

<<  I  dare  say,  mamma,**  replied  Miss  William- 
son, ^*  it  is  tor  walking  with  Mr.  Seymour,  for 

I  2 
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Mr.  Maradfti  sud,  papa  (and  he  called  him  old 

boj,  too)  oould  not  bear  to  hara  any  one  walk 
or  talk  with  Mis  Moidaimt  but  himseiL" 

Vain  woaU  be  the  attempt  to  dgsnibe  the 
effect  prodnoed  bj  this  tSsdosure  on  the  bees 
of  the  persoos  interested  in  it.  Clara's  became 
crimsoned  with  diame^  and  thm  turned  pale  as 
marble;  Mr.  Williamson's  state  of  embarauss- 
ment  it  was  really  punful  to  witness;  but  Mrs» 
Williamson's  countenance,  flushed  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  bote  evidence  of  the  rising  tumult  of 
her  feeli] 

^  And  so  this  is  the  reason  that  you  did  uot, 
as  usual,  press  and  coax  your  favourite  to  take 
wine?''  said  the  enraged  wife.  ^  You  may  well 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  you  base  man !"— and 
here  a  torrent  of  tears  forced  themselves  fitom 
her  eyes. 

'^  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  retire,"  said  Clanu 
*'  Come,  Miss  Williamson." 
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^  She  shall  twi  go  with  you — a  vile,  ungrate- 

flil **  and  teara  and  sobs  precluded  the  com* 

pletion  of  the  sentence. 

Clara  rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  before  she 
had  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Seymour  addressed 
Mrs.  Williamson  with  no  less  dignity  than  dis* 
cretion,  ofifering  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance that  had  excited  her  anger.  Vain  were 
his  efforts  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  jealous  wife, 
who  persisted  in  accusing  her  husband  and  Clara 
of  the  most  improper  conduct;  nor  was  her  un* 
founded  suspicions  lightened  by  the  good-natured 
but  injudicious  advice  of  Mrs.  Marsden,  to  '<  sub- 
mit to  this  trial  as  patiently  as  she  had  done, 
when  poor  dear  Mr.  Marsden  inflicted  still 
greater  ones  on  her." 

It  was  piteous  to  behold  Mr.  Williamson  with 
flushed  face  and  downcast  eyes,  listening  in 
silence  to  the  torrent  of  invectives  that  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  his  enraged  wife.    She  at  length, 
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exhausted  by  the  indnlgenoe  of  her  mgry  emo* 
tionsy  left  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
pitying  firiend,  Mrs.  Marsden,  who  kept  telling 
her  of  '^  ihe  mistfy  Ae  ako  had  endoied  on  the 
Plantation,  ivheie  iI14)eha¥ed  n^greases  were  as 
plenty  as  sogar-canes,  and  as  prone  to  bestow 
their  sweetness  on  their  masters." 

Bitter  were  the  tears  that  flowed  fmta  the  eyes 
of  Clara  when  she  foond  herself  again  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber.  But  e^en  the  relief  of 
solitude  was  not  kmg  her%  fcr  the  presence  of 
Miss  Williamson  soon  interrupted  her  painful 
reflections.  Tlie  diiki  apjHroached  her  with  dif- 
fidence^ but  a£kctionate  warmth  triumphed  over 
the  mauvaise  konU  that  embarrassed  her. 

^  Dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  how  sorry  I  am !"  ex- 
claimed she^  passing  her  arms  around  the  we^ 
ing  CIam»  ^  that  mamma  should  be  so  ai^[ry 
with  you.  K  I  thou^  it  would  have  drawn 
blame  on  you»  I  never  would  have  told  how  that 
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noisy,  nide  Mr.  Maraden  called  papa  old  boy,  or 
that  he  said  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  one  walk 
or  talk  irith  you  but  himself.  Even  now  I  don't 
know  tohy  my  teDiog  it  made  mamma  so  angry 
with  yon,  for  you  could  not  help  papa's  being 
called  an  old  boy,  or  his  not  liking  any  one  to 
walk  or  talk  with  you  but  himselL  But  you 
know,  dear  Miss  Movdaunt,  you  told  us  that  we 
should  always  speak  the  truth;  and  now  you 
see  what  mischief  comes  from  it.  I  have  a 
great  mind  never  to  tell  the  truth  again,  that  I 
have." 

«  Nevertheless,  my  dear,  you  must  always 
speak  it,  whatever  may  arise,  and  remember 
that  I,  your  governess,  tell  you  this." 

^  What,  if  it  draw  those  I  love  (and  indeed, 
dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  do  love  yon,  though  you 
do  correct  me  so  very  often)  into  scre^ies?'' 

*<  Yes,  you  must  always  speak  the  truth." 

^  But  what  made  mamma  so  very  angry?  and 
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why  was  she  angry  with  you,  instead  of  being 
angry  with  that  disagreeable  Mr.  Marsden  ?" 

To  this  question  Clara  felt  it  impossible  to 
reply,  for  she  could  not  unveil  the  weakness  of 
the  mother  to  the  child,  so  she  evaded  further 
conversation,  by  pleading  a  severe  head«ache^ 
and  consigned  her  pupil  to  the  hands  of  the 
good  Betsey,  who  soon  disrobed  and  placed  her 
in  her  bed. 

'^  And  so,  miss,  here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness," said  Betsey,  on  re-entering  the  room  where 
Clara,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflections,  sot 
leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand  ^^  Why,  there 
has  beefi  that  impitent  jade,  Mrs.  Popkins,  (I 
asks  your  pardon,  miss,  for  calling  names  afore 
you)  a  telling,  down  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
as  how  missus  is  jealous  of  you  and  old  master, 
and  is  crying  her  eyes  out  up  in  her  dressing* 
room.  The  still-room  maid  told  it  to  me,  for 
she  is  a  good-naturedish  sort  of  a  body,  as 
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comes  out  of  my  own  county.  *  Lord !  Betsey,' 
says  she,  ^I  never  can  go  for  to  believe  that 
such  a  nice  young  lady  as  Miss  Mordaunt,  can 
care  a  button  about  our  old  master,  when  she 
might  have  that  nice,  genteel  young  man,  Mr. 
Seymour,  for  a  sweetheart,  who  is  always  a  look- 
ing arter  her;  for  the  under-gardener  told  me  as 
how  he  seed  him  a  lurking  behind  the  laurels, 
ever  until  miss  comed  down  the  walk,  and  then 
he  joined  her  in  no  time,  just  as  Bill  Stevens  is 
always  a  lurking  till  he  sees  Mary  Bennet,  the 
under  housemaid  coming,  when  he  ups  and  talks 

to  her '" 

^*  Do  not  repeat  these  conversations  to  me, 
my  good  Betsey,"  replied  Clara.  I  would  rather 
remain  in  ignorance  of  them." 

"  O !  for  the  matter  of  that,  miss,  it's  no 
btt^ess  of  mine,   and  if  some  people  would 

r 

rather  that  other  people  did   not   take  their 

•  * 

parts,  vrhy  it's  very  easy  to  hold  one's  tongues, 

i3 
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and  let  those  who  are  spiteful  say  what  they 
like.* 

*^  Indeed,  my  good  Betsey^  I  Talue  and  am 
grateful  for  your  good  will,  but  it  is  painful  to 
me  to  hear  the  remarks  you  mention.'' 

<*  Forgive  me  then^  miss,  for  ^ving  you  pain. 
I  ought  to  know  better  than  to  suppose  that  you, 
a  lady  bom  and  bred,  would  give  a  pin  to  hear 
what  still-room  maids,  and  sich  like  people  might 
say  or  think  about  you,  but  as  we  always  likes  to 
know  what  our  fellow-servants  say  of  us,  and  are 
obliged  to  those  as  takes  our  parts,  I  thought  as 
how  it  would  please  you  to  hear  what  is  going  on 
below.'' 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  Betsey  entered 
the  room,  and  having  ascertuned  that  the  chil- 
dren still  slept,  handed  a  letter  to  Miss  Mordaunt 

^  Have  I  not  told  you,  Betsey,  that  you  were 
never  to  bring  me  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  ?" 
said  Clara» 
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^  Why,  lord  love  you,  miss !  I  refused  this 

morning  to  bring  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marsden,  or 

firom  Mr.  Seymour  either.     Says  I,  *  Miss  Mor- 

daunt  has  desired  me  never  to  bring  her  no 

letters  from  nobody/ — ^  Well,  but  this  is  no^  a 

letter  from  nobody^  but  from  somebody/  says  that 

imiMtent  Mr.  Maxsden.      This  staggered  me, 

and  I  was  just  going  to  take  his  letter,  but  he 

looked  so  saucy  with  that  mocking  face  of  his, 

that  I  would  not  touch  it,  and  then  he  called 
me  a  stupid  fool,  and  cursed  me." 

<<  You  acted  perfectly  right,  my  good  Betsey," 
said  Clara. 

'<  No  sooner  had  he  gone  away,  miss,  but  out 
pops  Mr.  Seymour  out  of  his  room.  <  Will  you 
be  so  obliging,  Mrs.  Betsey,  as  to  take  this  letter 
to  Miss  Mordaunt,' "  says  he,  and  he  looked  so 
mild  and  modest*like,  that  I  could  hardly  bring 
myself  to  refrise  him. 

^  *1  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  says  I,  ^  that  I  can^t 
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take  that  there  letter;  but  mias  has  told  me 
never  to  take  no  letters  from  any  gentlemen  to 
her,  and  she'd  be  very  angry  if  I  was  to  disobey 
her  orders.' 

<^  With  that,  miss»  he  looked  quite  dumb*- 
foundered;  but  instead  of  calling  me  a  focd,  or 
cursing  me,  he  slipped  a  sovereign  into  my  band, 
and  said,  ^you  are  right  not  to  disobey  Miss 
Mordaunt's  orders.' 

*^  Ah !  miss,  he  is  indeed  a  real  gentleman.  No 
sooner  was  he  gone,  but  up  comes  master,  wrap- 
ped in  his  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  looking  as 
shy  and  flustered  as  possible.  He  glanced  all 
round  to  see  that  nobody  was  looking,  and  then 
said, — <  Take  this  letter,  and  give  it  imme- 
diately to  Miss  Mordaunt.  Be  sure  you  deliver 
it  into  her  hands ;  and  mind  you  do  not  men- 
tion yoiur  having  done  so  to  any  one.' 

'^  With  this  he  looked  cautiously  all  around  (O I 
I  warrant  me,  he  is  a  sly  old  chap,  that  he  is,) 
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and  popped  back  again  to  his  dressing-room  as 
quick  as  ooald  be.** 

Clara  took  the  letter  and  hastily  opened  it, 
unconscious  that  the  nursery-maid  was  inqmsi- 
titrely  gazing  at  her  while  she  performed  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  it  was  not  until  an  exclamation  from 
Betsey,  occasioned  by  a  bank  check  falling  jfrom 
the  letter  on  the  floor,  that  she  became  aware  of 
her  own  indiscretion. 

<<  Well !  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Lord 
love  us !  and  such  an  elderly  gentleman  too,  and 
one  I  thought  so  steady  like,  sending  privately 
letters  to  a  handsome  young  lady,  and  with  money 
in  'em !  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself^  that's 
what  he  ought" 

<<  Betsey,  you  must  entertun  no  evil  thought 
of  your  master,"  said  Clara,  her  cheeks  glowing 
at  the  reflection  that  she  herself  must  be,  at  the 
moment,  exposed  to  the  evil  suspicions  of  Betsey. 

<<  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  miss,  what  can 
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a  body  think?  Mrs.  Popkins  has  told  every  soul 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  that  missus  is  mad 
jealous  of  you,  miss,  and  has  been  weei»ng  and 
wailing  all  night,  and  says  as  how  she  won*t  allow 
you  to  stay  in  the  house :  and  master  has  been 
trying  to  persuade  missus  that  he  is  quite  hinno- 
cent,  and  then  comes  to  give  me  privately  a  letter 
for  you,  and  out  of  it  drops  money.  Now,  this 
looks  very  queer,  miss,  thaf  s  what  it  does,  and 
I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me^  help  thinking  that, 
after  all,  master  is  no  better  than  an  old  fox, 
who  is  trying  to  tempt  some  one  I  know  with 
his  money." 

There  was  so  much  apparent  cause  for  Betr 
sey's  injurious  surmises,  that  Clara  felt  more 
distressed  than  surprised  by  them* 

^*  Pray  wait  a  moment,''  said  she  to  Betsey, 
and  taking  her  pen,  she  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williamson  for  the  gift  ^rfiich 
she  returned;  and,  having  sealed  it,  confided 
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it  to  the  eaie  of  Betsey  to  deUver  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

^  Yoo  have  done  right,  mias,"  observed  Betsey, 
**  that  you  have,  and  I'm  glad  on't;  but  master 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  throw  temp* 
tations  in  the  way  of  those  as  isn't  rich;"  and 
off  she  tripped  with  the  letter,  leaving  Miss 
Mordaunt  embarrassed  and  annoyed  at  the  im- 
possibility in  which  she  foimd  herself  of  remov- 
ing her  ill«>founded  suspidons  against  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson. 

The  note  from  that  good-natured  man  was 
very  satisfactory,  as  proving  that  he  no  longer 
thought  her  culpable  of  the  levity  and  indiscre- 
tion of  which  he  suspected  her  the  day  before. 
He  mentioned  that  Mr.  Seymour  having  ex- 
plained to  him  the  persecution  she  had  endured 
from  Mr.  Marsden,  and  the  subsequent  annoy- 
ance which  it  had  entuled  on  her,  he  wholly 
acquitted  her  of  any  participation  in  the  scene 
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of  the  previous  day,  and  regretted  that  Mrs. 
Williamson  had  determined  on  parting  with  her. 
To  prevent  any  pecuniary  Inconvenience  attend- 
ing her  sudden  departure  from  his  family,  and . 
as  a  mark  of  respect  and  good  will,  he  inclosed 
a  check  for  twenty-five  pounds,  of  which  he 
begged  her  acceptance. 

While  Clara  was  painfully  occupied  with  the 
reflections  occasioned  by  being  thus  abruptly  com- 
pelled to  return  to  her  good  aunt,  without  even 
time  being  given  for  announcing  to  her  the  event, 
Mrs.  Popkins  entered  her  room,  and  with  an 
undisguised  insolence,  that  added  insult  to  the 
message  of  which  she  was  the  bearer,  informed 
her  that  Mrs.  Williamson  would  no  longer  suffer 
her  to  remain  in  her  family. 

<<  She  will  pay  you  a  month's  wages  in  ad- 
vance, as  she  does  to  all  the  servants  she  sends 
away  without  a  month's  notice,''  smd  Popkins, 
drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  assumed  dig- 
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nity;  <^but  she  desires  you  will  leave  the  house 
this  day.  She  also  desires  that  you  address  no 
more  letters  to  Mr.  Williamson."  So  saying, 
Mrs.  Popkins  flounced  out  of  the  room,  slam- 
ming the  door  with  a  violence  that  shook  the 
i^Nirtment  as  she  retreated. 

The  sound  of  angry  voices  in  the  corridor 
were  now  heard,  uttering  the  following  dialogue : 

^^  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Williamson  will  not 
allow  you  to  remain  another  day  in  the  famUy, 
for  your  wickedness  in  taking  love-letters  to 
her  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Popkins. 

^  And  I  tell  you  that  you  are  a  meddling,  tat- 
ling,  mischief-maker,''  replied  the  enraged  Betsey. 

**  Can  you  deny  my  having  seen  you,  with  my 
own  eyes,  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williamson?'' 
demanded  Popkins. 

<<  But  how  can  you  prove  it  was  a  love-letter?" 
answered  Betsey.  *^  I  know  it  was  not  a  love 
letter,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  what's  more. 
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another  place,"  said  Popkins  maliciously)  as  she 
walked  oS,  muttering  to  herself,  *^  So  there  wom 
money  aent  by  the  old  man.  Well,  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  ascertained  that  fact  And  she, 
forsooth,  returned  it ! — ^more  fool  she !  but  Ms 
point  I  will  keep  to  myself^  when  I  am  telling 
Mrs.  Williamson  about  our  fine  lady  governess 
having  written  to  Mr«  Williamson.  How  lucky 
that  I  should  have  chanced  to  pass  his  dressing- 
room  door  at  the  precise  moment  that  Betsey 
was  handing  him  the  letter  with  her  low  curtsey, 
and  '  please  dr.  Miss  Mordaunt  bid  me  give  you 
thig.'  I'll  get  Betsey  packed  off,  for  she's  an 
impudent  minx,  as  never  will  hear  a  word  said 
against  the  governess.  And  now  that  I  have 
discovered  that  the  old  gentleman  has  a  taste  for 
beauty,  and  moreover  is  generous ;  why.  Til  see 
if  /  can't  please  him,  and  he'll  not  find  me 
returning  his  bank-notes,  I  can  tell  him.  Why, 
if  this  fooUsh  Miss  Mordaunt  had  not  been  so 
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iqueamish  about  keeping  the  money,  I  nerer 
should  have  found  out  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter. And  this  very  squeamishness  has  been  the 
means  of  getting  her  into  a  nice  scrape,  and  of 
lodng  that  minx,  Betsey,  her  place.  Lord  bless 
us  I  what  fools  some  people  are.^ 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  Mrs.  Popkins  as 
she  sought  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  there  to 
relate,  with  all  the  high  colouring  with  which  her 
florid  imagination  could  invest  it,  every  thing  she 
knew,  with  much  that  she  invented. 

**  Goodness  me !  if  it  be  not  enough  to  vex  a 
saint  to  see  the  impetence  of  that  Popkins,  and 
how  roguery  thrives  in  this  world  I"  exclaimed 
Betsey,  as  with  flushed  cheeks  and  throbbing 
heart,  she  entered  the  chamber  of  Clara. "  Would 
you  believe  it,  miss,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
no  sooner  had  I  gone  into  master's  dressing-room 
and  was  handing  him  your  letter,  but  up  pops 
Popkins,   who   heard    every  word  I  said;   for 
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master^s  back  being  turned  towards  the  door,  she 
stood  there  listening.  And  now  she  says  aa  how 
I  am  to  be  packed  off,  for  taking  love-letters  to 
master.  I  should  not  much  mind  going  for  the 
matter  of  that,  but  to  lose  my  krackter  after  two 
years  and  half  hard  work  and  good  behaviour,  is 
too  hard,"  and  tears  flowed  down  the  flushed 
cheeks  of  Betsey. 

Great  was  the  annoyance  to  Clara  at  discover- 
ing the  injury  she  had  so  inadvertently  drawn  on 
her  humble  but  faithful  friend ;  and  bitterly  did 
she  deplore  the  inability  in  which  she  found  her- 
self either  to  remunerate  her  services,  or  to  place 
her  in  another  situation.  Never  was  the  change 
in  her  own  fortunes  so  deeply  felt,  as  when  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  wants  of  others ;  those  wants 
to  which  she  would  so  gladly  have  administered, 
but  which  she  now  was  powerless  to  relieve. 
Kind  words,  and  good  advice,  all  she  had  to 
offer,  were  ,bestowed  on  Betsey,  and  were  re- 
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ceived  with  a  docility  and  gratitude  that  proved 
the  goodness  of  that  ignorant  but  well-inten- 
tioned girl  A  summons  for  the  young  ladies  to 
join  their  mother  in  the  boudoir,  was  brought 
by  Mrs*  Popkins,  who  assumed  no  little  degree 
of  self-importance  on  the  occasion. 

*<  Here  is  your  wages,  and  a  month's  in  ad^ 
vance,''  said  that  impertinent  woman,  laying  the 
money  on  the  table,  **  you  had  better  count  it, 
and  give  me  a  receipt;  and  Mrs.  Williamson  de- 
sires you'll  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  not  refer  to  her  for  a  character.  Now,  come 
away,  young  ladies." 

^  No,  we  wont,"  replied  the  eldest  of  Clan's 
pupils,  *^  we  will  stay  with  our  own  dear,  good- 
natured  governess,  who  has  been  always  so  kind 
to  us;"  and,  **  no,  toe  toon/,"  was  echoed  by  I^uua 
and  Arabella. 

«  But  I  say  you  «Aaff,"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Pop- 
kins:  for  your  mamma  will  not  have  you  slay 
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here  to  be  cajoled  and  corrupted  by  those  who 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be,"  and  she 
tossed  her  head  disdainfully  and  looked  at  Clara. 
The  children  now  ran  and  embraced  Clara, 
clinging  fondly  to  her,  and  mingling  tears  with 
their  embraces.     She  was  so  touched  by  these 
unequivocal  proofs  of  their  afiPection,  that  tears 
bedewed  her  cheeks;  but,  having  gently  freed 
herself  from  their  arms,  she  once  more  exercised 
her  influence  over  them,  by  desiring  them  in- 
stantly to  obey  the  commands  of  their  mother; 
and  they  quitted  the  room  weeping,  while  the 
malicious  Popkins  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  re* 
marked  aloud  on  the  artfulness  of  some  people, 
who  could  wheedle  the  affections  of  children, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  father,  at  the  same 
time. 

To  offer  to  Betsey  a  portion  of  the  money  sent 
by  Mrs.  Williamson  was  the  first  thing  Clara 
did,  when  she  had  subdued  the  feelings  of  ten* 
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demess  and  wounded  dQUcaey  dmt  staruggled  far 
mastery  in  her  breast,  when  Popkins  t&appeared 
with  her  late  pujnls;  but  no  entreaties  could  in- 
duce Betsey  to  accept  the  proflfered  gift. 

*^  You  may  want  it  yourself,  dear  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,"  said  the  good-natured  girl,  *<  and  I  have 
saved  a  pretty  considerable  sum  out  of  my  wages, 
and,  moreover,  have  my  father's  house  to  return 
to  when  out  of  place,  so  that  I  shall  be  by  no 
means  ill  off;  but  if  you  will  give  me  some  little 
token  of  your  good  will,  miss,  some  little  keep- 
sake like,  I'll  value  it  more  than  gold,  that  I 
will.'* 

The  minor  inconveniences  of  life,  firom  which 
persons  of  a  cert^n  stetion  are  exempt,  are  often 
found,  when  they  are  forced  on  such  individuals, 
to  be  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  trials  which 
call  forth  a  spirit  of  endurance  suiteble  to  the 
emergencies  diat  bring  it  into  action.  Clara  ex- 
perieneed  the  truth  of  this  when  she  commenced 


ber  wirdvobf^  and  recoUectod  that  no 
iocoiuudeiable  poHion  of  it  had  been  conngned 
to  the  Umi\j  lauodreaB  the  previoas  day.  To 
send  for  it  waa  to  reveal  to  the  whole  of  the  do- 
aie^tics  that  her  departure  had  been  compulsory, 
and  Qonsequently  arose  from  some  grave  aocusa- 
tion*  and  this  additional  humiliation  was  very 
mortifyingi  The  good*natured  Betsey  undertook 
to  foifward  the  articles  to  London  when  they  were 
returned  from  the  laundry,  and  having  assisted 
Clara  in  packing  up  her  clothes  and  books,  pro- 
cured a  person  to  take  them  to  the  lodge,  by 
which  a  coach  was  to  pass  at  one  o'clock.  When 
Clara  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  she 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Marsden,  who 
addressed  her  in  the  following  words:— 

^  So,  you  are  going,  miss — whatTs  your  name  ? 
— I  never  can  recollect  it" 

^  Mordaunt,  madam,"  said  Clara. 

*^  WeU,  you  are  turned  away,  I  find,"  returned 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Mrs.  Marsden ;  ^^  Mrs.  Williamson  is  very  angr^i 
as  well  she  may  be ;  but,  as  I  told  her,  it  was  not 
your  fault  if  her  husband  chose  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you,  and  a  fancy  he  has  taken  to  you,  beyond 
all  doubt;  for,  afraid  of  her  as  he  generally  is, 
he  boldly  took  your  part  in  my  presence  an  hour 
ago^  and  declared  you  had  never  given  him  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  your  virtue.  ^  Then  why 
did  she  write  to  youi^'  asked,  naturally  enough, 
Mrs.  Williamson.  ^Because  I  had  written  to 
her,'  replied  he.  '  What !  you  shocking,  wicked 
man !  you  dare  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
written  to  her !'  *  Yes,  I  prefer  incurring  your 
unjust  anger,'  said  he,  '  to  concealing  the  truth, 
or  allowing  any  misinterpretation  to  be  given  to 
the  conduct  of  an  innocent  young  woman.'  Now 
this  I  thought  very  good-natured  of  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Marsden,  en  parenthese,  ^^and  very  di£RBrent 
from  what  my  husband,  poor  dear  Mr.  Marsden, 
used  to  do;  for  whenever  I  found  him  out  in  his 
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tricks,  and  that  was,  goodness  knows,  very  often, 
he  always  declared  that  he  was  an  innocent  man, 
but  that  it  was  those  wicked  jades,  the  young 
negresses  on  the  plantation,  that  were  always 
falling  in  love  with  him.  Ah,  bless  my  soul ! 
how  angry  I  used  to  be,  and  how  many  times  I 
have  been  to  the  Obeah  woman  to  procure  fetish 
to  punish  those  artful  tempters  of  my  poor  hus- 
band. But  all  that  is  past  and  gone,  and  I  now 
think  so  little  about  it,  that  I  am  even  surprised 
poor  Mrs.  Williamson  can  be  so  angry  at  her 
husband  falling  in  love  with  you/' 

*^  Madam,  I  must  entreat  you  to  dismiss  this 
erroneous  impression  from  your  mind,"  inter- 
rupted Clara. 

"  Of  course  you  deny  it,"  answered  Mrs,  Mars- 
den,  **and  as  for  me,  I  don't  care  a  pin  whether 
it  be  true  or  false." 

Clara  looked  the  astonishment  she  felt 

"  Only,"  resumed  Mrs,  Marsden,  "  don't  try 
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to  deceive  me,  for  it's  no  kind  of  use ;  you  won't 
get  me  to  believe  that  a  sensible  man,  like  Mr. 
Williamson,  who  knows  the  value  of  money  as 
well  as  any  one,  would  send  you  a  present  of 
any  if  he  was  not  in  love  with  you.  He  swears 
you  returned  it  immediately,  and  has  even  shown 
his  wife  a  letter  in  which  he  says  you  enclosed 
it;  but  she  says  this  is  a  story  got  up  between 
you  to  deceive  her,  and  she  won't  believe  a  word 
of  it" 

Clara  looked  distressed  and  impatient,  and 
was  about  to  indignantly  assert  her  own  and 
Mr.  Williamson's  innocence,  but  Mrs.  Marsden 
foiled  the  attempt  by  adding — 

*<  Don't  interrupt  me ;  it  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  me,  whether  the  story  is  true  or  fialse ; 
what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  as  you  are  dismissed 
from  this  situation,  and  are  to  be  sent  away  with- 
out a  character,  I  renew  the  offer  I  before  made 
you  through  my  son,  and  will  take  you  as  my 
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companion,  give  you  a  good  salary,  good  living, 
and  not  too  much  to  do;  and  if  you  continue  to 
please  me,  take  you  back  with  me  to  Jamaica 
when  I  return,  where  you  may  marry  a  rich 
planter,  and  become  as  well  to  do  in  the  world 
as  some  of  those  who  now  turn  up  their  noses  at 
you.  I  liked  you  from  the  first;  for,  whatever 
people  may  say,  I  think  you  a  pretty-behaved 
young  person,  and  Hercules  has  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  you,  that  he  has  made  a  point  of  my 
engaging  you." 

<^  This  very  circumstance,  madam,  did  no 
other  obstacle  exist,  would  form  an  insurmount- 
able one  to  my  accepting  your  offer.  To  the 
continued  persecution  of  your  son  do  I  owe  the 
false  and  humiliating  position  in  which  I  have 
found  myself  placed,  ever  since  he  commenced 
it;  and  I  hardly  expected,  madam,  to  find  you 
willing,  nay  anxious,  to  receive  under  your  roof 
a  young  person  towards  whom  you  were  aware 
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your  son  ^atertained  diahonoumble  seiiUmeiits 
and  intentions. 

**  How  can  you  blame  me  for  wishing  to  have 
under  my  roof  a  person  whose  presence  there 
would  induce  my  son  to  remiun  at  home  with 
me  ?  If  you  were  a  mother,  and  of  an  only  son, 
like  my  Hercules,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
this.  Now,  there's  a  good  little  pickaninny,  don't 
be  obstinate,  but  agree  to  come  and  live  with  u& 
Hercules  will  be  in  such  a  passion  with  me  if 
you  persist  in  refusing;  and  who  knows  to  what 
rash  act  he  may  be  driven !  for  the  poor  dear 
soul  has  not  been  used  to  have  his  wishes 
crossed." 

A  reminder  from  Betsey,  that  the  coach  would 
pass  by  the  lodge  in  a  few  minutes,  relieved 
Clara  from  any  longer  listening  to  the  [headings 
of  the  weak  and  infatuated  mother,  whom  she 
left  loudly  expressing  her  disapprobation  of  the 
folly  and  obstinacy  of  a  pennyless  girl,  who  re- 
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fused  a  situation  that  so  many  pickaninnies  would 
be  proud  to  filL  On  reaching  the  lodge,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  by  the  porter,  and  while 
questioning  him  as  to  who  had  given  it  to  him, 
the  coach  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  guard  urged 
her  to  be  expeditious.  Her  trunk  was  placed  in 
the  boot,  and  she  herself  seated  in  the  vehicle, 
Betsey  still  clas{Hng  the  hand  of  her  dear  Miss 
Mordaunt,  while  tears  of  regret  at  the  parting 
coursed  each  other  down  her  cheek,  when  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden  was  heard,  from  a  distance, 
shouting  to  the  coachman  to  wait  for  him. 

^'  Go  on,  go  on,  1  entreat  you,"  exclaimed 
Clara,  and  I  will  pay  you  double  the  &re  you 
would  receive  from  the  person  pursuing  me." 

<^  Yes,  coachee,  go  on,  go  on  I"  cried  Betsey, 
and  away  rolled  the  coach,  to  the  inexpressible 
relief  of  our  heroine,  who  saw,  from  the  window, 
Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Seymour  galloping 
across  the  park  towards  Mr.  Marsden,  who  used 
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frantic  gestures  when  he  saw  the  coach  n^dly 
advancing.  She  looked  again  at  the  last  tnrn  (A 
the  road  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  park, 
and  beheld  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  WiUiamson 
leading  their  horses,  as  they  walked  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Marsden  back  towards  the  man9<»9 
and  gazed  on  the  figure  of  the  former  until  it  dis- 
appeared, with  an  interest  never  previously  ex- 
perienced towards  any  of  his  sex,— an  interest 
that  alarmed  her  with  respect  to  the  state  of  her 
heart 

An  elderly  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  quaker,  with 
a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  who  called 
him  father,  were  the  only  passengers  beside  her- 
self in  the  coach.  The  man  looked  earnestly  in 
the  face  of  Clara,  and  his  countenance,  though 
grave,  was  expressive  of  so  much  mildness,  that 
she  met  his  glance  with  none  of  that  embarrass- 
ment so  often  experienced  by  a  young  female  on 
first  encountering  the  sc^tiny  of  a  stranger  of 
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the  other  sex.  The  girl,  too,  examined  Clara 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  attention,  but  the  ex- 
pression  of  her  placid  face  was  of  so  pleasing  a 
character,  that  Clara  returned  her  glances  with  a 
smile  that  encouraged  rather  than  repelled  them. 

"  Thou  art  young,  and  comely  too,  friend," 
said  the  quaker,  "  to  travel  thus  without  pro- 
tection." 

"  I  esteem  myself  fortunate,"  replied  Clara, 
"  under  this  circumstance,  to  have  met  such 
fellow-travellers." 

'*  Hast  thou  no  father,  no  brother?"  asked  the 
quaker,  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 

The  question  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Clara,  who  answered,  "  I  am  an  orphan." 

The  hand  of  the  young  girl  gently  pressed 
hers,  and  looking  in  her  face  with  a  glance  fiill 
of  pity,  she  turned  to  her  father  and  said,  "  How 
much  less  fortunate  is  this  our  poor  friend,  than 
I  am,  who  have  thee,  dear  father,  to  protect  and 
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dteerme!*' — and  she  pressed  her  cbedLdooerto 
his  heart. 

The  action  and  the  words  struck  od  a  chocd 
that  Tilnated  in  the  heart  of  Clam.  She  thoi^ 
of  the  time  when  Ae  too  was  blessed  with  a  fond 
parent,  and  she  could  not  repress  her  tear& 

'^I  meant  not  to  grieve  thee»  dear  friend," 
said  the  young  woman,  ^  but  when  I  saw  thee 
thus  foriom,  I  thought  within  my  breast  ctf  my 
happier  lot,  and,  grateful  for  it,  wished  to  extend 
some  comfort  to  thee.  Weep  not,  I  pray  thee, 
&ther,  speak  onto  the  maiden,  and  make  her  be 
'  of  good  cheer." 

**  Thou  must  notdeem  me  actuated  by  an  idle 
curiosity,  friend,"  said  the  man,  if  I  interrogate 
thee.  **  Truth  to  say,  thy  appearance  has  in- 
terested me  in  thy  iavour,  and  checked  the  sus- 
picions to  which  thy  flight,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
young  man  who  followed  thee,  were  calculated 
to  give  rise.    Why  did'st  thou  hurry  with  such 
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precipitation  from  the  place  where  thou  did'st 
enter  the  vehicle  ?  and  what  right  did  the  youug 
man  pursue  thee?'' 

^  Answer  my  father,  maiden,"  said  the  girl, 
^*  for  he  hath  wisdom,  yea  verily,  and  pity  too, 
and  may  comfort  thee.  Speak  freely  unto  him, 
friend,  for  he  doth  good  to  all  who  seek  his 
counsel." 

^*  I  left  the  place  where  I  entered  the  coach," 
said  Clara,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  answer  the  blunt  questions  of  the  quaker, 
**  because  I  had  become  an  object  of  unjust  sus- 
pidon  to  one  of  its  owners,  and  the  man  who 
pursued  me,  is  one  who  has  persecuted  and  in- 
sulted me,  without  any  fault  of  mine." 

^  Would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  to 
have  stayed  in  the  abode  thou  did'st  quit,  un- 
til the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  thee  was  made  manifest?"  asked  the 
quaker. 
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^Alas!  that  was  not  in  my  power,''  replied 
Qara,  ^  for  I  was  dismissed*" 

^  Thou  should'st  have  stated  this  £Bbct  at  first, 
firiend,"  said  the  quaker,  gravely,  ^  had  I  knowD 
thou  wer't  dismissed,  I  should  not  have  ques- 
tioned thy  prudence  in  leaving  the  abode.  Never 
conceal  any  part  or  circumstance  attending  thy 
portion,  from  those  to  whom  thou  would'st  reved 
thy  diflBculties.  Thy  pride — and  pride,  friend,  is 
a  £aiulty  thing — induced  thee  to  omit  the  fact  of 
thy  dismissal ;  I  hope  it  will  not  further  influence 
thy  conduct'' 

Qara  blushed,  but,  after  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, conquered  her  rising  inclination  to  feel 
offended,  and  answered,  ^'You  are  right  I 
ought  to  have  first  stated  that  my  leaving  the 
house  alone  was  not  optional,  but  it  is  painfiil, 
and  humiliating  to  admit,  and  to  total  stran- 
gers too,  that  one  has  been  driven  from  any 
abode." 
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The  young  girl  again  pressed  Clara's  hand 
kindly,  and  the  father  looked  less  grave. 

^  And  the  young  man  who  pursued  thee,*'  re- 
sumed he,  ^<  did  he  offer  thee  unholy  love  ?  And 
had'st  thou  no  friend  to  protect  thee  from  him  ? 
was  there  no  master  of  the  family  with  whom 
thou  did'st  sojourn  who  could,  and  whose  duty  it 
was,  to  shield  thee  from  such  insult  ?" 

**  The  young  man,"  replied  Clara,  "  is  a 
stranger — a  West  Indian,  unacquainted  with  our 
modes  and  customs,  ignorant  of  the  respect  due 
to  woman,  and  unaccustomed  to  control  his 
passions,  or  to  refrain  from  seeking  their  indul- 
gence." 

'^But  the  master  of  the  abode  should  have 
afforded  thee  protection." 

^<  The  unjust  suspicions  of  hb  wife  precluded 
his  doing  so,  except  at  the  risk  of  increasing 
them,  and  exciting  still  more  strongly  her  anger 
against  me." 
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*<Am  I  to  understand,  friend,  that  she  ^ras 
jealous  of  thee  and  her  husband  ?" 

^  Even  so,"  answered  Clara,  and  blushes 
dyed  her  cheek  as  she  made  the  mortifying 
avowal. 

^  Alack,  alack !"  exclaimed  the  quaker,  **how 
hard  is  the  lot  of  the  young  and  comely  maiden, 
sent  forth  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  firom 
strangers,  exposed  to  temptations  and  suspicions, 
and  expected  to  be,  what  mortal  never  yet  was« 
exempt  from  faults." 

This  soliloquy  uttered  aloud,  led  the  fair  young 
quakeress  to  take  the  hand  of  Clam  within  hers, 
and  to  press  it  afiecdonately. 

<<  I  would,"  said  she,  ^*  that  I  had  a  aster  like 
unto  thee,  for  verily  thou  art  mild  and  quiet  as 
our  own  people,  and  resemblest  not  the  flaunt- 
ing young  maidens  I  often  behold,  who  are  like 
the  gaudy  tulips  of  the  garden." 

<<  I  have  told  thee,  Rachael,  that  thou  must 
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Dot  censure  others,"  said  the  &ther;  and  the 
young  girl  bent  her  eyes  down  at  his  rebuke. 

^  And  to  whom  goest  thou  now,  friend  ? " 
asked  he. 

^'  To  an  aunt,  who  has  been  as  a  mother  to 


me.** 


«  Why  did'st  thou  leave  her  ?" 

"Because  I  could  not  bear  to  encroach  on 
her  slender  means  of  subsistence." 

^  Thou  art  a  good  maiden,  yea  verily,  worthy 
of  commendation,"  and  again,  Rachael,  thus 
encouraged  by  her  father's  approval  of  Clara, 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately. 

"  My  name  is  Abraham  Jacob,  and  should'st 
thou  need  friendly  counsel,  or  that  thy  finances 
ebb  low,  thou  wilt  find  me  willing  to  assist  thee, 
young  maiden.  My  house  of  business  is  in 
Ausdn  Friars,  No/ 14,  but  my  dwelling  is  on 
Clapham  Common.  Having  told  thee  thus 
much,  I  wish  to  know  how  thou  art  called? 
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*'  My  name  is  Clara  Mordaunt" 

'<  Mordaunt,"  repeated  Abraham  Jacob,  "  I 
once  knew  a  merchant  of  that  name.  Art  thou 
of  his  family?" 

"  Alas  !  he  was  my  father." 

*^  Poor  child,  poor  child ! "  said  Abraham 
Jacob,  and  he  pressed  Clara's  hand,  with  nearly 
as  much  gentleness  and  affection  as  his  Rachael 
had  done,  a  few  minutes  before.  The  sympathy 
and  pity  of  this  staid  and  sober  man,  affected 
Clara,  even  more  than  did  the  kindness  of  his 
daughter;  for  pity  seemed  as  natural  to  her 
gentle  disposition  as  perfume  is  to  the  modest 
lily,  which  yields  a  portion  of  its  sweetness  to  all 
that  come  within  its  atmosphere.  But  to  see  a 
man  of  the  grave  demeanour  and  undemonstra- 
tive manners  of  Abraham  Jacob  thus  evince  his 
sympathy  for  the  orphan,  subdued  her  into 
tears. 

**  I  knew  thy  father  well,  poor  maiden  ! "  said 
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the  quaker,  ^<and  many  were  his  good  quali- 
ties ;  his  sole  failing  was  ostentation,  which  led 
him  into  an  expenditure  inconsistent  with  the 
prudent  and  frugal  habits  which  a  merchant 
should  never  abandon,  and  which  caused  the 
ruin  of  his  fortune.  Poor  man  !  peace  be  to  his 
spirit!  and  thou,  poor  child — but  come,  be  of 
good  cheer,  Clara,  thou  hast  found  a  friend  in 
the  old  acquaintance  of  thy  father,  and  Rachael 
too,  will  be  thy  friend,  when  old  Abraham  Jacob 
sleeps  with  his  forefathers." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  fond  and  duteous 
daughter  when  her  father  referred  to  his  death. 

'<  Speak  not  of  an  event,  dear  father,  the  bare 
idea  of  which  is  never  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  grief  that  not  even  thy  chiding  can  repress. 
Well  may  this  life  be  called  a  vale  of  tears,  when 
its  conditions  are  fraught  with  such  sources  of 
pain.  Thou  hast  told  me,  father,  that  the  course 
of  nature  is,  that  children  should  survive  their 
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parents ;  aad  is  not  this  alone  sufficient  cause  for 
sorrow.  How  can  a  child  look  on  the  tace  of  a 
dear  parent,  without  remembering  that  he  is  to 
be  taken  from  her?  That  the  eye  that  beams 
affection  will  be  closed,  the  tongue  that  utters 
words  of  love  alone  will  be  silent,  and  the  dear 
breast  on  which  she  has  leaned  her  head,  (and 
Rachael  pressed  hers  on  her  father's  bosom,) 
will  be  laid  in  the  narrow  house." 

<^  Forbear,  my  child,  to  indulge  in  painful 
anticipations;  behold,  thou  hast  saddened  our 
young  friend,  when  thou  should'st  have  com- 
forted her.  'Tis  not  well  of  thee,  Rachael,  to 
give  way  to  morbid  regrets :  thou  should'st  not 
forget  that  sufficient  to  the  day,  is  the  evil 
thereof.  Besides,  thou  should'st  remember,  an 
all-wise  Creator  has  ordained,  that  as  parents 
watch  over  the  helpless  infancy  of  their  children, 
so  the  children  are  to  nurse  the  declining  days  of 
their  parents,  support  the  tottering  steps,  and 
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administer  to  the  weakness  of  second  childhood 
m  those  who  administered  to  their  wants.^ 

The  wheels  of  the  coach  rattling  oyer  the 
pavement,  and  the  encreased  noise  that  smote 
their  ears,  annoonced  to  the  passengers  in  the 
vehicle,  that  they  were  now  in  London,  and  must 
soon  part.  On  reaching  the  place  where  the 
coach  stopped,  Abraham  Jacob  descended,  and 
procured  a  coach  for  Clara,  into  which  he  handed 
her,  and  helped  to  place  her  luggage,  with  as 
much  cordiality  and  kindness  as  if  they  had  been 
old  friends,  instead  of  recent  acquaintances,  but 
not  before  his  daughter  Rachael  had  affection- 
atelv  embraced  her,  and  renewed  her  invitation 
to  visit  them  at  Clapham  Common. 

"  Fare-thee-well,  fiiend  Clara!"  said  the 
quaker;  forget  not  that  thou  hast  a  friend  at 
No.  14,  Austin  Friars,  to  whom  thou  majr'st  al- 
ways apply  when  thou  needest  his  services.  Fare- 
thee-well,  friend  Clara,  thy  coach  fare  is  paid," 
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said  he,  as  the  vehicle  rolled  away  with  dan, 
who  felt  even  this  last  act  of  kindness  and  atten- 
tion with  a  sense  of  gratitude  not  often  ex- 
cited in  her  heart  during  the  last  few  months. 
How  short-sighted,  and  doubtful  of  the  goodness 
of  Providence  are  we  prone  to  be,"  thought 
she.  ^<A  few  hours  ago  I  entered  the  coach 
which  bore  me  to  London  with  fear  and  mis- 
giving, at  finding  myself,  for  the  first  time  of 
my  life,  alone  with  utter  strangers ;  yet  among 
those  strangers  I  have  found  such  kindness 
as  makes  me  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
friends,  and  I  feel  a  confidence  in  their  good 
wishes,  that  has  acted  as  a  cordial  on  my  droop- 
ing spirits." 

On  this,  as  on  every  occasion  of  her  existence, 
where  thanks  were  to  be  ofiered  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, or  support  sought  for  trials  to  be  en- 
dured, Clara  addressed  herself  in  spirit  to  the 
Most   High,   and  never  were   more   heart-felt 
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aspirations  offered  up  to  the  Deity,  than  those 
mentally  poured  out  by  her,  as,  unconscious  of 
the  tumult  and  jarring  sounds  amidst  which  she 
was  passing,  the  coach  rolled  on  towards  Piccadilly. 
On  arriving  near  the  residence  of  her  aunt, 
she  bethought  herself  of  the  prudence  of  not  en« 
tering  the  presence  of  that  dear  relative  unan- 
nounced, lest,  in  her  delicate  health,  the  sur- 
prise might  be  injurious  to  her.     She  therefore 
desired  the  coachman  to  stop  a  door  or  two  from 
that  of  Mrs.  Waller's  humble  abode,  and,  having 
descended,  she  approached,  and  rang  the  gate 
bell.     Before  this  summons  was  answered,  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  little  slip  of  garden  that  separated 
the  house  from  the  road,  and  she  became  alarmed 
as  well  as  surprised  at  observing  the  total  change 
that  it  presented.     No  more  redolent  with  sweet 
flowers,  it  looked  as  if  long  neglected ;  the  par- 
lour window  too  was  half  closed,  and  its  glass 
easement,  wont  to  be  so  bright,  was  covered  with 
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the  accumulated  dust  of  weeks.  A  strange  fiice, 
belonging  to  a  most  slatternly  person,  now  ap- 
proached the  gate,  and  in  answer  to  Clara's 
agitated  inquiries  relative  to  Mrs.  Waller,  con- 
firmed her  fears,  by  stating  that  missis,  as  she 
called  her,  was  very  poorly,  and  had  kept  her 

bed  for  the  last  ten  days. 

*'  Let  me  in,"  cried  Clara,  <'  that  I  may  di- 
rectly go  to  my  aunt." 

^  Oh  I  you  are  then  the  niece  that  she  is  cod- 
stantly  talking  about  ?  *'  said  the  woman,  as  she 
unlocked  the  gate  and  followed  Clara  into  the 
house,  her  countenance  expressing  any  thing  but 
satisfaction.  How  changed  was  now  this  lately 
comfortable  though  humble  abode !  The  dimity 
curtwis,  no  longer  white,  were  smeared  with 
spots  of  grease,  and  the  impression  of  large  and 
dirty  fingers  were  visible  on  many  parts  of  them 
— the  carpet  was  stained  in  sundry  places,  and 
every  article  of  the  furniture  bore  incontestible 
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marks,  not  only  of  total  neglect,  but  of  having 
been  used  by  persons  of  uncleanly  habits.  The 
room  and  little  hall  were  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  mingled  with  the  odour  of  gin; 
and  the  breath  and  clothes  of  the  slattern  who 
stood  close  to  Clara,  bore  evidence  of  her  par- 
tiality to  both.  She  eyed  our  heroine  with  no 
friendly  glance,  as  the  countenance  of  the  latter 
evinced  the  surprise  and  disgust  she  felt  at  the 
altered  aspect  of  the  dwelling,  and  began  some- 
thing like  an  explanation,  in  which  the  fatigue 
and  hardships  encountered  in  nursing  and  sitting 
up  at  night  with  missis,  were  detailed. 
"  Get  my  trunk  brought  in  from  the  coach 

which  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,'' 
said  Clara. 

^'  But  who's  to  answer  the  door  while  I  go?*' 

asked  the  woman.     ''  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the 

house,  except  the  poor  sick  lady  and  I,  and  I'm 

answerable  for  every  thing." 
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As  if  to  refute  this  «s5eftioo»  the  loud,  birtiiot 
uQmasical  Toice  of  a  man  vas  nov  heard  ap- 
proaching, anging  the  folloving  votds,  in  an 
aooeot  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  coontrj. 


**■  iDdecd  I  am  a  rorwg  boj. 
And  whiskej  it  is  ail  nj  joy; 

And  if  I  get  enough  of  Aat, 
Wlij  what  the  deril  cbri  poor  Pkt?  * 


Anger  and  shame  stioTe  for  mastery  in  the 
iaoe  of  the  woman,  as  she  turned  to  the  man, 
who  was  eridently  labouring  under  the  eflBsct  of 
a  recent  potation ;  for  his  face  was  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  lighted  up  with  fim  and  frolic. 

^'Tls  my  husband,  miss,  as  is  working  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  has  just  stepped  in  to  see 
me  for  a  minute  or  so,"  said  she,  casting  an 
angry  glance  at  the  man. 

^*  Arrah  !  is  it  me  yer  husband,  ye  ould  baste 
of  the  world  ?  Don't  believe  her,  miss !  ara'nt 
ye  ashamed  of  yerself  to  be  telling  such  lies  to  a 
nice  handsome  young  lady  ?    Faith,  and  troth ! 
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I^m  no  more  her  husband,  miss,  than  I'm  yours, 
Aough  she's  been  thrying  to  come  over  me  to 
marry  her,  and  giving  me  the  dhrink,  and  all 
sorts  of  coaxing,  for  that  same." 

The  woman  finding  concealment  now  impos- 
sible, proceeded  in  search  of  the  trunk,  and 
Clara  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  her  aunt, 
leaving  the  intoxicated  Hibernian  loudly  and 
joyously  singing  the  same  stanza,  which  had  an- 
nounced his  presence  to  her.  She  opened  the 
door  gently,  and  the  languid  voice  of  her  aunt 
met  her  ear. 

« I  have  rang  repeatedly,  Fanny,"  said  she ; 
*^how  can  you  be  so  neglectful?  It  is  strange  that 
no  answer  has  come  from  my  niece ;  I  did  ex- 
pect that  she  would  have  been  here  before  this." 

^  Dear  aunt,  /  am  here,"  exclaimed  Clara, 
and  in  a  moment  she  was  pressed  in  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Waller.  The  joyful  surprise  seemed  to  re- 
animate the  languid  frame  of  the  poor  invalid, 

VOL.   I.  L 
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and  her  niece  now  discovered  that  two  letters 
had  been  written  to  summon  her  from  the 
country.  That  they  never  reached  her,  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  our  readers  are  in- 
formed that  Fanny  had  committed  both  to  the 
flames.  A  day  or  two  subsequently  to  Qara's 
entering  the  family  of  Mr.  Williamson,  the  ser- 
vant of  her  aunt  had  married  and  retired  to  the 
country,  and  the  person  engaged  to  fill  her  place 
was  no  other  than  the  untidy  person  already 
presented  to  our  readers.  Mrs.  Waller  unhappily 
fell  ill,  soon  after  this  unworthy  servant  came  to 
her,  but  concealed  the  circumstance  from  her 
niece,  lest  the  latter  should  from  the  knowledge 
of  it,  throw  up  her  engagement,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  became  sensible  of  her  increasing 
danger,  that  she  wrote  to  apprise  her  of  the  fact. 
The  wicked  Fanny,  finding  her  mistress  too  ill 
to  overlook  her  proceedings,  and  too  solitary  to 
have  any  friend  to  perform  this  service  for  her, 
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took  advantage  of  her  position,  and  domesticated 
in  the  house  an  Irish  labourer,  on  whose  heart 
and  hand  she  had  serious  designs.  To  win  the 
first,  and  secure  the  second,  she  supplied  him 
most  liberally  with  gin  and  tobacco;  and  the 
once  neat,  and  comfortable  parlour  of  Mrs. 
Waller,  became  the  scene  of  the  ddly  and 
nightly  orgies  of  Denis  O'Leary  and  his  ad- 
miren  Calculating  from  the  increasing  indis- 
position of  her  mistress,  that  her  recovery  was 
doubtful,  if  not  impossible,  Fanny  determined 
on  neither  calling  in  a  physician  to  her  aid, 
though  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  sick  lady, 
nor  forwarding  the  letters  written  to  summon 
Clara.  Death  must,  she  thought,  soon  ensue, 
and  truth  to  say,  she  took  no  pains,  either  by 
care  or  attention,  to  avert  or  retard  his  approach, 
having  made  up  her  mind  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self all  the  property  of  her  mistress  as  soon  as 
that  event  had  occurred.     That  her  aunt  had 
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experienced  the  grossest  neglect  was  but  too 
visible ;  and  the  heart  of  Clara  felt  a  bitter  pang 
as  she  witnessed  the  desolate  state  in  which  her 
dear  relative  had  been  left,  and  reflected  on  the 
sad  necessity  which  compelled  her  to  confide  this 
excellent  woman  to  the  mercies  of  an  unprin- 
cipled and  unfeeling  hireling.  While  indulging 
in  these  reflections,  the  hand  of  her  aunt  pressed 
fondly  in  hers,  the  loud  voice  of  Denis  O'Leary 
burst  on  her  ear,  and  caused  the  invalid  to  start 
from  her  pillow,  as  he  roared  rather  than  sung, 
the  following  stanza : — 


^t 


Oh !  love  and  whiskey  hand  in  hand, 
Together  rule  the  Irish  land ; 
While  in  ould  England  troth  a  grawh,* 
The  stupid  louts  are  ruled  by  law.** 


^^  How  are  we  to  get  this  dreadful  man  out  of 
the  house,  my  dear  child  ?**  asked  the  alarmed 
Mrs.  Waller,  "I  fear  that  sad  doings  have 
taken  place  during  my  illness,  and  to  confess  the 

•  Dear. 
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truth,  I  have  sometimes  entertained  serious  ajv 
prehensions,  when  I  have  heard  the  noisy  mirth 
of  the  man  whose  voice  we  have  now  listened  to, 
and  which  has  often  broken  on  my  ear  in  the 
dead  of  night  I  have  questioned  my  worthless 
servant,  but  she  has  impudently  denied  that  there 
was  any  human  being  in  the  house  beside  herself, 
and  insisted  that  the  voice  was  that  of  some  per* 
son  in  the  street.'' 

^<  I  will  go  and  dismiss  him,"  replied  Clara, 
though  she  shrank  from  the  very  notion  of  another 
interview  with  the  intoxicated  Hibernian.  She 
found  him  in  the  little  parlour,  a  short  pipe  in 
the  comer  of  his  mouth,  which  sent  forth  such 
xmsavory  fumes  of  tobacco,  as  nearly  obstructed 
her  view  of  him,  as  well  as  were  most  offensive  to 
her  olfactory  nerves. 

<<  I  tell  you,  O'Leary,  you  must  not  sit  smoking 
here,  now  the  young  lady  is  comed,"  said  the 
shrewish  voice  of  Fanny. 
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<^  And  what  for  not?''  demanded  Denis. 

<*  Why,  because  the  young  lady  will  sit  here 
herself.'* 

<^  Why  thin,  thaf  s  the  very  raison  I  ought  to 
stay,  just  for  to  keep  her  company,  poor  young 
creathur.  Wouldent  it  be  a  sin  and  a  shame,  too, 
to  let  her  sit  here  all  alone  by  herself,  when  I 
could  divart  her  by  singing  a  stave  of  some 
merry  Irish  song,  or  by  telling  her  fine  stories 
about  the  ould  counthry,  that  it  would  do  her 
heart  good  to  hear?" 

"  Well,  if  you're  not  the  most  provokingist 
hanimal  as  ever  lived,  my  name  isn't  Fanny 
Belcher." 

*^  Don't  go  for  to  call  me  names,  Mrs.  Bel- 
cher, what  ever  you  do,  for  I'm  no  more  a  hani- 
mal than  yourself." 

<<  Vhy,  you  vicked  Hirishman,  vill  you  hear 
reason?" 

The  entrance  of  Clara  prevented  the  conclu- 
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sioD  of  the  speech,  and  made  Denis  O'Leary 
rise  from  his  chair,  while  Fanny  looked  nearly  as 
discomfited  as  she  felt 

**  I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  miss,''  said  Denis. 
"  Troth !  and  Vm  proud  to  see  you,  for  a  purtier 
young  lady,  a  more  compleater  follen  dhas^*  as 
we  say  in  ould  Ireland,  I  never  clapped  my  eyes 
upon.** 

"  My  aunt  wishes  you  to  leave  the  house," 
said  Clara,  timidly. 

^^  Is  it  myself,  agrawh  ?  faith  and  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  for  it  never  shall  be  thrown  in 
the  face  of  Denis  O'Leary  that  he  stayed  in  any 
house  a  minute  longer  than  he  was  welcome." 
Saying  which  he  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
which  he  consigned  to  his  pocket,  and  taking  up 
his  hat,  turned  to  Clara  with  a  smile  of  good- 
nature, and  added.  *^  Good  morning  to  ye,  miss, 
and  good  luck  to  ye  into  the  bargain,  for  though 

*  Handsome  girL 
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youv'e  given  me  what  in  Ireland  we  call  the 
could  shoulder,  which  is  a  hint  to  be  off,  faith 
and  troth,  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  quarrel 
with  your  purty  &ce,  for  be  my  soul,  I  never  could 
say  a  cross  word  to  a  colleen  dhas.**  And  off  he 
trudged,  singing 

**  When  you're  partixig  ne?er  cry, 
For  sorrow  makes  a  body  dry. 
And  in  England  there's  no  whiskey 
To  keep  up  the  spirits  frisky.  " 

<<  Good  bye,  Fanny,  don't  be  whimpering  afther 
me  a  grawh,  whafs  the  use  of  it,  ye  crethur?" 

^<  O  !  Denis,  is  this  the  way  you  leaves  me  ? 
you're  the  most  ungratefuUest  hanimal  as  ever 
walked  in  shoe  leather." 

"  Dacency,  Fanny,  honey  1  don't  be  afther 
exposing  yourself  I'm  not  by  no  means  un* 
grateful,  pon  my  soul  quite  the  contrary.-  You 
tould  me  as  how  the  ould  sick  lady  up  stairs 
desired  you  to  get  a  steady  man,  and,  above 
all,  an  Irishman,  to  stay  in  the  house  till  the 
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breath  was  oat  of  her  body.  I  came  accord- 
ingly, and  have  never  left  the  house,  day  or 
night,  since  I  entered  the  sarvice.  What  have 
I  done  except  smoke  my  dhudeen,  dhrink  a 
dhrop  of  potheen  whenever  you  would  let  nie 
have  it,  and  sing  a  song  just  to  keep  up  my 
sperits?  Where's  the  ingratitude  then,  Fanny, 
when  the  ould  sick  lady  sends  me  word  that  she 
wishes  me  to  leave  her  house,  and  thai  I  go  ? 
Would  you  have  me  be  such  a  mean  baste  as  to 
stay  afbher  my  welcome  is  worn  out?  Troth !  if  you 
would,  you're  not  the  girl  I  took  you  for,  and  so 
good  bye  to  you,  ma  voumeen,**  said  Denis,  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  house,  resuming  his  favourite 
ditty  in  praise  of  whiskey,  which  he  continued  to 
sing  as  he  passed  through  the  little  garden  and 
mto  the  road. 

**  I'll  not  stay  another  hour  in  the  house,"  said 
Fanny,  weeping  bitterly  while   she  spoke,  and 

easting  an  angry  glance  at  Miss  Mordaunt,  she 
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left  the  room.  She,  returned,  however  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  demanded  her  wages,  de- 
claring she  would  be  paid. 

Intimidated  by  her  violence,  Clara  searched 
for  her  purse  to  pay  her,  but  was  overwhelmed 
with  dismay  on  discovering  that  she  had  lost  it. 
She  remembered  perfectly  having  put  the  letter 
given  to  her  at  the  lodge,  when  leaving  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, into  her  azc,  and  recollected  feeling 
her  purse  when  she  did  so.  But  neither  purse 
nor  letter  were  now  to  be  found.  Her  look  of 
consternation  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  wicked 
and  artful  Fanny,  who  became  more  insolent 
as  she  guessed  the  dilemma  in  which  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  was  placed. 

*^  My  wages  I'll  have,  that  I  wiU,"  repeated 
she,  ^^and  I'll  take  no  false  hezcuses,  that  I 
won't.'* 

The  bell  of  Mrs.  Waller  ringing  at  this  mo- 
ment, drew  her  niece  to  her  room. 
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^  Where  can  I  find  your  money,  dear  aunt?" 
said  Clara,  "  for  Fanny  won't  remain,  and  insists 
on  being  paid**' 

Mrs.  Marsden  pointed  to  the  escrutoire,  the 
key  of  which  was  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  by 
her  bednside,  and  Clara  unlocked  it,  but  not  a 
single  piece  of  money  did  it  contain,  and  the  recol* 
lection  that  her  sick  aunt  and  herself  were  penni- 
less nearly  overpowered  her.  She  approached 
the  bed,  and  finding  that  Mrs*  Waller  had  fainted, 
rushed  in  search  of  any  restorative  that  could  be 
useful,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  she  dis- 
cover. 

<'  My  aunt  has  fainted ! — for  Heaven's  sake 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  Hungary  water,  eau-de« 
Cologne,  or  any  thing,"  demanded  Clara. 

^<  There's  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  house," 
replied  Fanny. 

^*  Go,  in  mercy  go,  for  the  next  doctor  or 
apothecary,''  urged  Clara,  as  she  remembered 
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that  ber  small  and  humble  dressing-boz  con- 
tained at  least  both  eau-de-Cologne  and  Hun- 
gary water,  and  flew  to  procure  them. 

She  bathed  the  pale  brow  and  temples  of  her 
aunt,  rubbed  her  attenuated  and  marble-like 
hands,  but,  alas !  animation  had  fled  for  ever, 
and  a  few  minutes  disclosed  to  Clara,  the  fearful 
truth  that  life  was  extinct.  She  threw  herself, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  by  the  side  of  the  corse, 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  cold  ones  of  the  dead, 
and  lost  in  a  deep  swoon  the  sense  of  her  mis- 
fortune. 

When  restored  to  consciousness,  she  found 
herself  in  a  room  into  which  but  a  slight  por- 
tion of  light  was  admitted,  but  that  portion 
was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  see  that  her  bed 
and  all  its  draperies  were  scrupulously  dean* 
She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  endea- 
voured to  recal  the  memory  of  late  events,  but 
all  appeared  like  the  incidents  in  a  feverish 
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dream,  until  the  recollection  of  her  aunt's  death 
struck  on  her  mind,  and  awakened  a  burst  of 
passionate  grief. 

^  Thou  must  not  weep,  dear  friend,  indeed 
thou  must  not,*'  was  uttered  in  the  gentle  voice 
of  Rachael  Jacob.  **  Remember,  dear  Clara, 
that  if  thou  hast  lost  one  friend,  thou  hast  still 
two  left;  for  Abraham  Jacob  and  his  daughter 
will  never  forsake  thee.  Yea,  verily,  my  father 
will  be  as  a  father  unto  thee ;  and  I,  Clara,  will 
be  to  thee  as  a  sister." 

The  feverish  hand  of  Clara  was  tenderly  pressed 
by  the  cool  and  fresh  hands  of  the  good  Rachael, 
who  insisted  that  the  invalid  should  not  ask 
questions,  or  indulge  in  grief  for  the  present. 
It  was  much  easier  to  obey  the  first  prohibition 
than  the  second;  for,  reduced  by  a  long  illness 
to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  she  was  almost 
incapable  of  speaking.  But  the  bitter  recollect 
tion  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  aunt,  that  esti- 
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mable  and  tender  friend  who  had  stood  in -the 
light  of  a  mother  to  her  from  her  infancy, 
awakened  such  sorrow  in  her  heart,  that  even 
religion,  that  blessed  and  sole  source  of  consola- 
tion in  affliction,  fdled  to  soothe  it,  during  the 
first  days  of  her  returned  consciousness.  The 
circumstances,  too,  attending  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  the  neglect  that  preceded,  and  the  awful 
suddenness  with  which  it  had  occurred,  added  a 
poignant  bitterness  to  her  grief,  as  a  thousand 
painful  but  useless  retrospections  of  whether  this 
calamity  might  not  have  been  retarded,  if  not 
averted,  by  her  presence  and  tender  care,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  mind  Grief  is,  of  all 
the  passions,  the  one  that  is  the  most  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  in  finding  food  for  its  own 
subsistence.  Even*  vanity  and  hope,  for  ever 
seeking  nurture  to  sustain  them,  are  less  success- 
ful in  the  chase  than  is  grief.  Poor  Clara  felt 
this,  when,  hour  by  hour,  the  recollection  oi  in^ 
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numexable  acts  of  affection  on  the  part  of  her 
aunt, — always  duly  appreciated  but  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  now, — arose,  as  if  to  reproach  away 
every  efibrt  at  consolation.  Then  came  the  notion 
that  the  ought  never  to  have  left  this  dear  and  in- 
firm woman  to  the  care  of  hirelings ;  that  it  was 
her  positive  duty  to  have  remained  with  her;  and 
Uiat,  had  she  so  done,  she  had  not  lost  her. 
Tears,  bitter  but  unavailing,  would  course  each 
other  down  her  pale  cheek,  in  despite  of  the 
affectionate  counsel  of  Rachael,  and  ev^n  under 
the  full  sense  of  duty  towards  Grod,  so  deeply 
impressed  on  her  souL  She  would  dwell  for 
hours  on  the  self-denial  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Waller  in  not  sooner  apprising  her  of  the  illness 
which  so  fatally  terminated,  and  would  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  the  shameful  neglect  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected,  a  n^ect  that  had  but  too 
probably  accelerated  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
she  had  arrived  but  to  witness. 
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Youth,  and  a  naturally  strong  constitutioDy 
those  inestimable  blessings,  seldom  pruied  until 
they  have  fled,  enabled  Clara  to  recover  from 
the  alarming  state  of  debility,  induced  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever  which  assailed  her  on  the 
death  of  her  aunt,  and  with  returning  strength 
of  frame,  came  a  more  healthy  state  of  mind 
She  remembered  that  in  her  poverty  and  de*- 
pendence,  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  her 
talents  that  she  could  obtain  a  livelihood,  and 
that  to  indulge  in  useless  grief,  while  eadng  the 
bread  of  idleness,  was  highly  reprehensible. 

These  salutary  reflections  induced  her,  though 
still  languid,  to  leave  her  room,  and  meet  the 
good  Abraham  Jacob  in  the  family  apartment 
He  received  her  with  a  friendly  warmth  of  man^ 
ner,  which,  though  marked  by  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  characterising  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged,  did  more  towards  making  her  feel  in^- 

stantaneously  at  her  ease,  than  the  most  bland 
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and  studied  politeness  could  have  accomplished 
He  briefly  related  to  her,  that  on  removing  his 
daughter  from  the  stage  coach  in  which  Clara 
had  been  a  passenger,  he  found  her  purse  and 
an  unopened  letter  bearing  her  address. 

**  I  could  not  take  it  to  thee  until  I  had  con- 
veyed Rachael  to  our  home,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
lodged  her  in  this  our  quiet  abode,  than  I  pro-> 
ceeded  as  rapidly  as  I  could  to  Kensington,  and 
happily,  my  young  fnend,  in  time  to  rescue  thee 
from  wicked  hands,  and  thy  litde  property,  and 
that  of  thy  deceased  relative,  from  the  grasp  of 
the  unrighteous.  Markest  thou  not,  maiden,  the 
intervention  of  an  ever-watchful  and  beneficent 
Providence  in  thy  behalf  in  this  affair  ?  When 
thou  hadst  discovered  the  loss  of  thy  purse,  thou 
didst  most  probably  consider  it  a  heavy  aggrava- 
tion to  thy  troubles;  for  it  is  thus  that  we  poor 
short-sighted  mortals  are  ever  prone  to  judge  the 
trials  by  which  we  are  visited.    Now,  the  loss  of 
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that  purse  it  was  which  led  xne  to  thy  roo^  where 
I  found  thee  nearly  as  cold  and  insensible  as  the 
departed  one  on  whose  bed  thou  hadst  fallen, 
while  the  heartless  and  dishonest  handmaiden 
of  the  deceased  was  busily  engaged  rifling  the 
drawers  and  trunks  of  all  the  moveables  they 
contained,  wholly  regardless  of  the  dead,  and  the 
apparently  dying.  I  soon  administered  help  to 
thee,  summoned  two  of  the  police  unto  my  aid, 
to  one  of  whom  I  gave  the  wicked  handmaiden 
in  chaif^e;  and,  remembering  a  worthy  couple  of 
friends,  who  reside  near  unto  the  dwelling  of  thy 
late  aunt,  I  dispatched  the  second  policeman 
with  a  request  that  they  would  come  unto  mine 
aid,  and  bring  with  them  some  of  the  creature 
comforts  most  befitting  the  weak  state  of  a  much 
suffering  young  damseL  They  came :  the  dead 
was  respected,  and  the  sick  cared  for.  In  their 
leathern  vehicle,  attended  by  the  wife  of  my 
friend,  thou  wert  borne  hither,  and  confided  to 
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the  afiectionate  charge  of  Rachael,  and  of  Ta- 
bitha,  my  worthy  housekeeper.  I  saw  the  last 
duties  fulfilled  to  the  departed,  previously  to 
which,  two  sober  and  respectable  women,  well 
known  to  my  good  friend  Martha  Pennifold, 
were  placed  in  the  house  to  watch  by  the  dead, 
and  all  was  done  to  testify  the  respect  of  the 
living  towards  thy  late  friend  that  we  could 
devise/' 

The  tears  of  Clara  flowed  abundantly  during 
the  narration  of  this  plain  and  unvarnished 
statement,  and  the  only  effi)rt  at  consolation 
offered,  was,  that  Abraham  kindly  pressed  one 
of  her  hands  in  his,  and  assured  her  that  during 
his  life  she  should  never  want  a  friend,  while 
the  gentle  Rachael  tenderly  folded  her  arm 
around  her,  and  whispered  that  ^^  she  would 
be  unto  firiend  Clara  a  sbten'' 

<<Thou  art  not  destitute  of  a  pittance,  maiden," 
resumed  Jacob,  <<  which,  small  though  it  be,  will 
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preclude  thee  from  the  sense  of  absolute  depend- 
ance,  so  painful  to  generous  minds.  I  have  caused 
the  furniture  of  thy  departed  aunt  to  be  sold,  and 
have  vested  the  produce  in  the  three  per  Cent 
funds^  in  thy  name.  Thou  shalt  see  the  account 
when  thy  health  is  re-established.** 

^^  O !  I  do  not  require  to  see  any  account," 
exclaimed  the  still  weeping  Clara,  **  I  am  sure 
that  all  which  you,  my  kind,  my  excellent  friend, 
have  done,  is  right." 

^^Nay,  maiden,  but  this  is  not  wise,  nor 
business-like.  Even  between  the  dearest  friends 
a  strict  examination  of  all  pecuniary  transactions 
should  take  place;  for  it  satisfies  both  parties, 
and  thou  must  acquire  habits  of  business  and 
circumspection.  It  was  the  want  of  these  essen- 
tials, nay,  these  indispensables  in  business,  I 
should  say,  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  thy  poor 
father.  He  trusted  to  others,  which  served  not 
them,  (for  injudicious  confidence  seldom  does). 
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and  lost  himself.  I  require  even  my  daughter 
Rachael  to  render  me  an  account,  every  week, 
of  all  disbursements  made  through  her ;  so  that 
thou,  who  art  even  as  another  daughter  unto 
me,  seeing  that  thou  hast  no  other  earthly  father^ 
must  become  punctual  and  regular  in  all  pecu- 
niary transactions." 

During  the  whole  of  this  exordium  on  busi- 
ness, Clara,  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  was 
wondering  what  had  become  of  the  letter  stated 
to  have  been  found  with  her  purse  in  the  coach. 
One  glance  at  the  superscription,  when  placed 
in  her  hand  at  the  lodge,  convinced  her  that  it 
was  not  the  writing  of  Mr.  Williamson  or  of 
Mr.  Hercules  Marsden — whose  then  could  it  be  ? 
"Mr.  Seymour's,"  undoubtedly  whispered  her 
heart,  even  when  she  first  grasped  it;  and  it  was 
a  consciousness  that  the  letter  might  contain 
something  to  excite  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  her  breast,  that  induced  her  to  reserve  its 
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perusal  for  the  solitude  of  her  own  little  room  at 
her  aunf  8,  in  preference  to  opening  and  reading 
it  in  the  coach,  before  strangers  who  might 
witness  any  emotion  it  occasioned.  The  grief 
that  awaited  her  at  Kensington,  and  the  long 
and  severe  illness  consequent  on  that  melancholy 
event,  efiaced  the  recollection  of  the  letter  from 
her  mind,  but  now,  recalled  by  Abraham  Jacob's 
reference  to  it,  she  longed,  but  dared  not  from 
an  unaccountable  timidity  and  embarrassment, 
ask  the  good-man  to  give  it  to  her.  While  she 
thought  over  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the 
subject,  Abraham  Jacob  spared  her  the  trouble, 
by  saying  <<  There  is  one  circumstance,  friend 
Clara,  that  I  have  not  stated  to  thee,  and  which 
has  chafed  me  more  than  is  meet  aught  should. 
The  letter,  (and  here  Clara  felt  the  blood  rush 
to  her  cheeks)  I  mentioned  to  thee,  as  having 
found  with  thy  purse,  I  have  mislaid,  and  can 
nowhere  find.''     Tried  as  Clara  had  lately  been 
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in  the  school  of  adversity  and  affliction^  she 
thought  not  that  she  could  feel  the  pang  of 
disappointment  which  now  shot  through  her 
heart  on  learning  that  the  letter  was  lost.  What 
might  it  not  have  contained  of  sympathy — of 
friendship — perhaps  of  a  still  softer  feeling? — 
and  her  pulse  throbbed  quicker  as  the  possi- 
bility of  its  containing  such  a  sentiment  passed 
through  her  mind. 

Her  varying  colour  passed  not  unnoticed  by 
Abraham.  <<  I  fear,  friend  Clara,"  sud  he,  ^^  tihat 
the  letter  I  have  lost  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  to  thy  happiness.  If  so,  and  thou 
canst  instruct  me  who  was  the  writer,  I  will,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  make  atonement  for  my  heed- 
lessness, by  going  or  writing  unto  the  person, 
and  stating  the  misadventure." 

"  It  is  of  little  importance,  my  kind  friend," 
replied  Clara,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of 
indi£ference. 
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<<  Why  then,  maiden,  did  thy  poor  pale  cheek 
become  bright  as  the  rose,  ivhen  I  mentioned 
the  letter?*' 

^*  I  am  weak,  and  easily  excited  into  emotion,** 
replied  Clara,  her  eyes  becoming  veiled  by  their 
long  lids,  as  they  drooped  beneath  the  searching 
glance  of  Abraham  Jacob. 

^'  Knowest  thou  the  writer?*'  demanded  he. 

**  I  am  not  sure — that  is,  I  thought  it  might 
be — that  is — I  never  saw  the  writing  before.** 

"Then  the  letter  cannot  have  been  of  im- 
portance to  thee,  friend  Clara,**  sud  Abraham 
Jacob,  looking  at  her  with  more  archness  than  she 
had  ever  previously  seen  his  countenance  betray. 

"No,  certunly  not  of  importance,**  replied 
Clara;  but  the  expression  of  disappointment 
which  her  face  unconsciously  assumed,  contra- 
dicted the  assertion  of  her  lips,  and  Abraham 
having  remarked  this,  shook  his  head,  and  walked 
towards  the  window. 
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The  repose  and  quiet  of  the  residence  in  which 
she  now  found  herself,  had  a  most  salutary  e£fect 
on  the  health  and  spirits  of  Clara.     The  primi- 
tiye  simplicity  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  owners, 
in  which  an  unobtrusive  but  soothing  cordiality 
was  evinced,  made  her  feel  more  at  ease  than 
she  had  ever  been  since  she  left  her  aunt's,  to 
enter  the  family  of  Mr.  Williamson;   and  the 
regularity  of  the  routine  of  occupations,  hours 
for  repasts,   exercise,   and  devotion,  though  it 
might  by  many  a  modem  fine  lady  be  considered 
dull  and  monotonous,  was  very  agreeable  to  her, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  irregularity 
and  discomfort  of  her  late  abode,  where  an  ill- 
directed  expenditure,  calculated  to  provide  for 
ostentatious  display,  left  little  for  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nursery  and  school-room. 
The  plain  but  solid  and  well  finished  furniture, 
the  grave  tinted  hangings  and  carpets,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  gilded  or  meretricious  decorations, 
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and  the  scrupulous  deauliness  of  the  housOy  and 
all  that  it  contained,  offered  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  mixture  of  gaudy  extrayaganoe  ex- 
hibited in  the  rooms  destined  for  reception  in 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the  squalid 
poverty  of  those  occupied  by  his  children  and 
their  governess. 

Fair  Lawn,  for  so  was  Abraham  Jacob's  re- 
sidence called,  looked  as  if  arranged  to  be  the 
temple  of  domestic  peace,  where  the  tenants 
were  never  frightened  from  the  cheerful  hearth 
by  the  rude  noise  of  boisterous  mirth,  or  the  bril- 
liant blaze  of  unnumbered  lights.  Yet  nothing 
of  gloom,  and  nothing  likely  to  engender  it, 
could  here  be  seen,  and  though  the  silvery 
sound  of  music  awoke  no  echoes  in  this  still  and 
sober  abode,  and  its  walls  glowed  not  with  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  inspired  genius,  the  low  and 
sweet  voice  of  the  gentle  Rachael,  and  her  meek 
but  lovely  face,  prevented  their  absence  from 
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being  felt  as  a  privation.    And  when  the  win- 
dows were  thrown  open  to  the  garden,  blooming 
with  the   richest  and  rarest  flowers,  and  the 
carols  of  a  thousand  birds  broke  on  the  stillness 
of  the  house,  Clara  fEtncied  that  she  had  never 
before  been  in  so  delightful  an  abode.  Each  day 
endeared  the  fair  and  gentle  Rachael  to  her  still 
more  fondly,  and  gave  her  a  greater  confidence 
in  the  friendship  of  the  good  Abraham.     The 
female  servants,  or  the  hand-maidens,  as  Abra- 
ham styled  them,  partook  of  the  grave  but  kind 
nature  of   their  employers.      No  shrill  voices 
calling    "Betty  housemaid,"  or    "Mary  still- 
room  maid,"  could  here  be  heard  from  the  back 
stairs,  no  sounds  of  stifled  laughter,  no  snatch  of 
a  street  ballad,   stole  on  the  startled  ear;  no 
tawdry  finery  of  soiled  pink  ribbons,  or  gaudy 
coloured  gowns,  were  encountered,  but  maidens 
with  sad-tinted  dresses,  snow-white  aprons,  and 
the  simple  quaker  cap,  the   most  becoming  in 
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the  world,  passed  sedately  along,  brashing  away 
every  trace  of  dust,  and  precluding  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  one  of  those  webs  which  the 
hapless  and  transformed  Arachne  is  doomed  to 
weave,  and  whose  labours  are  so  seldom  invaded 
by  the  silken-robed  damsels  y'clept  housemaids  in 
fashionable  families.  But  though  delighted  with 
her  sojourn  at  Fair  Lawn,  Clara  felt  that  now  her 
health  was  re-established,  she  must  no  longer  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  She  consulted  her  good 
friend  Abraham  Jacob  on  the  best  means  of  find- 
ing a  situation. 

<<  Why  art  thou  so  desirous  to  leave  us?"  asked 
he,  *^  we  like  thee  exceedingly  much,  maiden, 
yea  verily,  thou  art  become  dear  unto  us." 

Grateful  for  this  kindness,  Clara  expressed  her 
repugnance  to  a  state  of  dependence,  however 
light  the  sense  of  that  dependence  might  be  ren- 
dered by  the  delicacy  and  goodness  of  those  with 
whom  she  dwelt 
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Though  unfeignedly  sorry  at  the  notion  of  her 
leaving  them,  he  could  not  disapprove  of  the 
motive  that  urged  her  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
and  having  extorted  from  her  a  promise,  that  in 
all  difficulties  and  emergencies,  she  would  have 
recourse  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance,  and 
consider  Fair  Lawn  as  a  home  to  which  she  should 
be  ever  sincerely  welcomed,    he  undertook  to 
inquire  among  some  acquaintances  in  London, 
if  they  knew  of  any  situation  likely  to  suit  Clara* 
A  tear  dimmed  the  eye  of  the  gentle  Rachael 
when  she  heard  of  Clara's  determination. 

"Why,  dear  fnend,  wilt  thou  not  abide  with 
us?"  asked  she.  "Thy  presence  is  pleasant  to 
me,  yea  verily,  as  is  the  fair  flower  that  was  pale 
and  fading,  but  which  my  care  hath  reared  into 
bloom.  So  wert  thou,  dear  Clara,  drooping  and 
dying  when  thou  camest  hither,  and  I  have 
nursed  and  cared  for  thee,  even  as  for  my  favou* 
rite  flower ;  and  thou,  like  it,  hast  bloomed  and 
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prospered.  It  repays  my  care,  for  its  beauty  and 
fragrance  pleaseth  me  much,  but  thou,  who  art 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world, 
and  whom  each  time  I  look  on,  the  pleasant 
thought  that  I  have  nursed  thee  into  healthful 
bloom,  cheers  me  with  the  memory  of  a  good 
action ;  thou  wilt  leave  me,  and  I  will  look  on 
the  chair  where  thou  hast  sat,  and  on  the  flowers 
thou  didst  love,  and  thou  wilt  be  far  away,  and 
thy  sweet  voice  wilt  no  more  cheer  me,  thy  soft 
white    hand  no  more  return  the  pressure  of 

mine."    And  the  fair  Rachael  bent  her  head  on 
the  shoulder  of  Clara,  and  wept 

Clara,  who  participated  in  her  emotion,  at 
length  succeeded  in  convincing  Rachael  of  the 
prudence  and  propriety  of  the  resolution  she  had 
formed ;  and  the  amiable  girl,  wiping  ofi^  her  tears, 
said,  *<  We  Friends  are  not  accustomed  to  weep; 
not  that  we  feel  less  keenly  than  others,  but  from 
childhood  we  are  taught  to  subdue  the  demon- 
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strations  of  sorrow.  We  are  taught  that  we  are 
sent  into  this  world,  as  into  a  state  of  trial  to  be 
borne  without  murmuiing,  in  order  to  fit  us  for  a 
better.  Thou  hast  seen  the  emotion  I  could  not 
controul,  dear  (riendi  although  I  knew  it  to  be 
blameable,  and  thou  must  receive  it  not  so  much 
as  a  proof  of  my  weakness,  as  of  thy  worth  and 
my  affection.'' 

Hitherto,  ever  since  Clara's  health  permitted 
her  to  join  the  family  circle,  the  return  of  Abra- 
.  ham  Jacob  firom  the  city  had  been  looked  for  with 
as  much  impatience  by  his  fond  daughter,  as  a 
person  of  her  subdued  manners  could  evince ;  but 
now  that  Rachael  expected  that  his  return  might 
announce  an  engagement  for  her  guest,  she  almost 
dreaded  it,  and  the  struggle  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion she  could  not  suppress,  touched  Clara  pro- 
foundly. Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  de» 
dsion  of  Clara  to  leave  her  kind  fiiends,  as  soon 
as  a  ntuadon  could  be  found,  had  been  an- 
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nounced,  when  Abraham  Jacob  told  her  that  he 
had  that  day  been  informed  by  a  friend,  to  whom 
he  had  spoken  about  her,  that  a  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  a  widowed  lady,  wanted  a  companion 
for  herself,  who  would  also  be  the  governess  of 
a  young  grand-niece  whom  she  had  adopted. 

"  I  am  so  well  known  to  the  person  who  has 
named  thee  to  friend  Vincent  Robinson,  that  no 
other  reference  will  be  required.  I  have  an- 
swered for  thee,  even  as  if  thou  wert  known  to 
me  from  thine  infancy ;  yea,  verily,  as  if  thou 
wert  my  child.  I  have  promised  that  thou  wilt 
call  on  friend  Robinson  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
conduct  thee  to  her  dwelling." 

The  evening  that  followed  this  announcement 
was  the  least  cheerful  of  any  that  had  passed  at 
Fair  Lawn,  since  Clara's  recovery.  Each  of  the 
three  individuals  who  composed  the  circle  could 
think  of  nothing  save  the  impending  separation, 
but  avoided  disclosing  their  thoughts. 
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The  parting  next  morning,  between  Clara  and 
Rachael,  was  very  trying  to  the  feelings  of  both; 
nor  would  the  affectionate  young  girl  release  her 
from  her  embrace,  until  she  had  again  promised 
to  consider  Fair  Lawn  as  her  home,  whenever 
circumstances  or  inclination  led  her  to  return  to  it 

Abraham  Jacob  accompanied  her  in  his  car- 
riage to  Hanover  Square,  in  which  was  the 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  and  his  in- 
quiries for  that  lady  having  been  met  by  the 
statement  that  she  had  not  yet  quitted  her 
dressing-room,  but  had  left  word  that  she  would 
receive  the  young  lady  there,  Clara  was  con- 
ducted to  her  apartment,  and  her  friend  was 
shown  into  a  sitting-room  to  wait  her  return. 

Mis.  Vincent  Robinson  had  been  a  beauty, 
a  fact  few  persons  beside  herself  were  disposed 
or  even  able  to  remember;  nay,  so  much  was 
it  questioned,  that  it  was  considered  apocryphal. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  incredulity  of  others  on 

m3 
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this  point,  was  the  conviction  of  the  lady  herself; 
nay  more,  she  was  fiilly  disposed  to  change  the 
had  been  of  the  past  tense,  into  the  is  of  the 
actual  present,  and  plainly  intimated,  not  only 
by  the  juvenility  of  her  toilet,  but  by  her  con- 
versation and  maniire  d!etre^  that  she  still  deemed 
henelf  a  very  captivating  woman.  Pereons  were 
not  wanting  who  assisted  to  keep  alive  thb  erro- 
neous impression  in  her  mind :  these  were  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  needy  habntwks  of  her 
mansion,  who  reaUy  admired  the  agremens  of  her 
well-furnished  house,  and  excellent  dinners,  even 
more  than  they  professed  to  admire  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion.  Dowerless  widows,  portionless 
maiden  ladies,  separated  wives  with  small  al- 
lowances, superannuated  colonels  and  half-pay 
captains,  with  a  whole  herd  of  male  and  female 
writers,  whose  literary  celebriies  were  as  limited 
as  their  fame,  or  pecuniary  resources,  formed 
the  coterie  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson. 
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So  litde  was  the  real  character  of  this  lady 
known  to  the  city  friend  from  whom  Abraham 
Jacob  applied  for  intelligence  respecting  her, 
that  he  implicitly  believed  what  he  stated,  and 
which  he  had  heard  from  another,  that  she  was, 
what  in  truth  was  a  fact,  a  rich  old  woman,  who 
had  generously  adopted  the  child  of  a  poor  rela- 
tion^  and  was  said  to  be  very  hospitable  and 
good-natured;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  her 
defects. 

Clara  alone,  as  we  before  stated,  was  admitted 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  antiquated  beauty ;  nor 
did  she  regret  this  circumstance,  for  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  chamber  and  its  owner  convinced 
her  that  the  shrewd-minded  quaker  would  have 
been  little  disposed  to  approve  either;  and,  as 
she  wished  to  obtain  a  situation,  she  was  not 
inclined  to  be  as  fastidious  as  he  would  have 
been. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  was  a  small,   thin 
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womany  with  features  sharply  defined,  and  eyes 
that  still  rolled  for  the  admiration  to  which,  some 
forty  years  before,  they  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed.    The  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over  her 
face,  leaving  on  it  deep  lines,  traced  by  that  dis- 
respecter  of  persons,  Time — some  three  or  four 
of  which  crossed  her  narrow  and  retreating  fore- 
head, while  others  extended  from  her  nostrils  to 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  not  a  few  encircled 
her  eyes.     An  expression  of  imbecility,  amount- 
ing to  childishness,  pervaded  her  face,  and  con- 
trasted so  ludicrously  with   the  marks  of  age 
impressed  on  it,  that  it  was  difficult  to  contem- 
plate her  without  an  inclination  to  smile.     Her 
slight  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  robe  of  delicate 
muslin,  lined  with  pale  pink  silk,  confined  round 
the  waist  by  a  ceinture  of  the  same  colour.     A 
large  bouquet  of  rare  flowers  graced  her  bust, 
the  brown  and  withered  portion  of  which,  visible 
through  the  opening  of  her  dress,  reminded  one 
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of  an  Egyptian  mummy  decked  with  flowers.  A 
fantastic  cap,  with  pink  ribbons  passed  through 
the  ringlets  of  her  wig,  completed  her  costume, 
and  her  robe  being  unusually  short,  permitted 
the  display  of  a  pair  of  feet  resembling  the 
tongues  of  reindeer,  attached  to  legs  like  walk- 
ing-sticks, in  tight  silk  cases. 

The  room  was  huog  with  rose-coloured  silk, 
over  which  fell  draperies  of  worked  muslin,  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  edged  with  lace.  Mirrors 
were  plentifully  distributed  around  the  apart- 
ment, a  profusion  of  flowers  in  rich  China  vases 
were  arranged  on  consoles,  and  on  dwarf  book- 
cases, in  which  were  placed  books  handsomely 
bound.  The  light  was  admitted  through  the 
medium  of  gold  tinted  glass,  which  gave  a  Claude 
I^orraine  hue  to  the  chamber,  rendering  it,  and 
all  contained  therein,  save  its  owner,  so  pictu- 
resque, that  the  eye  was  shocked  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the   shrine,  and  the   ancient  idol 
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woishipped  there.  It  looked  as  if  prepared  for 
some  young  and  lovely  beings  who  had  been  exr 
pelled  by  the  wicked  arts  of  the  old  fairy,  who 
now  occupied  it 

The  simpering  smile  that  seldom  left  the 
withered  lips  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  instead 
of  being  expressive  of  good  humour,  conveyed 
the  notion  of  being  e£fected  by  some  spell  of 
witchcraft,  aild  a  tremulous  movement  of  her 
head  and  hands,  rendered  it  still  more  unearthly. 
She  was  seated  in  a  berfferej  ^  a  writing-table, 
the  appointments  of  which  were  very  costly;  and 
on  a  blotting-book,  bound  in  velvet,  wi£h  gold 
mouldings,  was  a  sheet  of  embossed  letter-paper, 
on  which  she  was  writing  when  Clara  was 
announced.  The  little  girl  she  had  adopted,  was 
seated  on  a  low  ottoman,  tying  up  a  garland  of 
artificial  flowers,  and  was  attired  in  a  dress  much 
resembling  that  in  which  the  Shepherdess  of  the 
Alps  is  generally  represented.    The  poor  child 
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seemed  little  at  her  ease,  and  though  singularly 
pretty,  looked  as  faded  as  a  China  rose  after 
having  been  for  a  week  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  a  boudoir. 

»  Miss  Mordaunty''  said  the  groom  of  the 
chamber,  and  ^^  Mias  Moredent,"  repeated  the 
femme-de-chambrej  who  stood  near  her  mistress* 
holding  a  small  gold  salver,  on  which  was  a 
glass  of  Camphor  julep.  ^^Miss  Moredent," 
again  repeated  the  fimme-'de^hambre  in  a  louder 
tone,  but  still  the  lady  gave  no  sign  of  being 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

*^  Elle  dement  plus  sourde^  tons  les  jours,'*  mut- 
tered the  woman,  and  again,  and  this  time  in  so 
loud  a  key  that  it  might  have  awoke  the  soundest 
sleeper,  she  screamed  out  rather  than  said  ^^Miss 
Moredent*' 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  now  looked  towards 
Clara,  smiled,  and  not  only  shook  her  head  and 
hands,  but  her  teeth  also  partook  the  tremulous 
movement  that  agitated  her  person. 
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^<  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  your^s 
is  a  very  pretty  name ;  and  though  it  may  be  a 
weakness,  I  plead  guilty  to  liking  pretty  names. 
May  I  inquire  your  christian  name  ?" 
*^  Clara,  madam." 

<<  Clara,  O  !  what  a  charming  name ;  there  is 
something  perfectly  euphonious  in  the  sound. 
But  was  it  the  real  name  by  which  you  were 
baptised,  or  did  you  assume  it,  because  it  is  so 
pretty?" 

Clara  looked  the  astonishment  she  felt 
^^  O !  I  see  you  are  surprised ;  may  en  veriti, 
I  was  serious  in  the  question." 

"  I  was  baptised  by  that  name,  madam." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  you;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  am  so  distrait,  that  half  my  time  I 
do  not  know  what  people  are  saying ;  and  when 
I  am  writing  poetry,  as  was  the  case  when  you 
entered,  I  cannot  let  my  mind  down  to  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  conversation  for  a  long  time  after. 
Do  you  write  poetry^" 
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**  No,  madam." 

"  How  very  odd ! — I  should  have  thought  that 
a  person  named  Clara  Mordaunt  must  be  a 
poetess ! — But  to  resume,  and  apropos  de  nomes^ 
J  was  baptised  Mary.  Yes,  you  may  smile,  and 
no  wonder,  maU  saypondant  say  vrai.  Now,  can 
you  imagine  me  called  by  the  housemaid  name 
of  Mary.  No !  I  am  sure  you  cannot — yet  after 
all,  who  could  have  foretold  in  my  infancy,  when 
the  heiress  to  great  wealth,  that  I  should  have 
ever  taken  so  seriously  to  literature,  and  become 
a  celebrated  poetess?  But  with  regard  to  my 
name, /ay  changi  tout  sell  la,  as  the  French  say, 
relative  to  their  government  and  customs,  and  I 
have  assumed  the  more  appropriate  name  of 
Sappho.  Was  I  not  right?  I  am  sure  you  think 
80.  Look,  there  is  my  head  as  Sappho.  The 
sculptor  has  not  g^ven  me  sufficient  neck;  the 
truth  is,  there  was  a  stain  in  the  marble,  and  so 
I  made  him  cut  it  short,  for  I  was  determined 
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that  Sappho  should  be  stainless.  But  would  you 
believe  it,  that  wicked  creature,  Lord  Gossamer^ 
when  I  said  so,  laughed  outright,  and  asked 
me,  if  I  had  forgotten  her  little  escbmdre 
with  Phaon?  People  are  so  censorious,  Miss 
Mordaunt!  And  then  he  said,  he  supposed 
the  head  was  taken  after  she  had  broken  her 
neck  in  the  Leucadian  leap.  O I  Lord  Gossamer 
is  such  a  droll  creature!  quite  an  original^  I 
assure  you." 

<<  Mon  dieu,  qu'elle  est  bavarde,"  murmured 
the  femmc'de^hambre^  turning  up  her  eyes. 

^  Of  course.  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  know  all 
about  Sappho — nettpauV^ 

dara  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

«<  01  I  am  so  glad,  for  I  want  to  hear  every 
particular  about  her,  and  about  the  Leucadian 
leap  that  Lord  Gossamer  talked  of.  I  am  so 
giddy,  so  dutrait^  that  I  cannot  bear  reading; 
indeed,  even  had  I  the  inclination,  I  could  not 
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find  dme,  for  I  am  always  writing  whenever  I 
have  not  company ;  so  I  require  some  person  to 
tell  me  every  thing,  that  is,  to  remind  me  of 
things  forgotten  when  I  have  leisure,  which  is 
only  when  I  am  in  my  bath,  or  while  I  am 
dressing.  I  have  adopted  that  little  girl — point- 
ing to  the  chad— I  Uke  to  keep  her  near  me, 
for  we  form  a  pretty  tableauj  and  people  say 
such  sweet  things  about  it.  I'll  show  you  some 
very  charming  verses  written  on  the  subject,  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Courtney  Biggs.  Victarine,  man^ 
trez  d  Mademoiadle  Mardaiuait  les  jolii  vert  icrii 
par  Mademoiselle  Bigge!^ 

^^  Man  Dieuf  qii  eOe  est  embetante^^*  mur- 
mured Victorine,  in  a  voice  which,  though  too 
low  to  be  audible  to  her  mistress,  was  perfectly 
so  to  Clara.  A  richly  bound  album  was  now 
shown  by  the  femme'de^kambre^  who  handed 
it  open  to  Clara,  and  the  following  lines  met 
her  eye :— 
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LINES   ON   If&g.    VINCENT    ROBINBON*8   ADOPTING   HBE 

GRAND  NIECE. 


(the  word  grand  nearly  efiacecL) 


«« 


Venus,  without  the  winged  boy  Cupid, 
Was  said  to  mopish  be,  and  stupid ; 
And  Sappho,  too,  historians  saj  on, 
Could  not  exist  without  her  Phaon. 
Our  modecn  Sappho  as  good  as  &ir, 
A  favourite  sought,  her  love  to  share. 
But  wiser  far  than  her  of  Greece ; 
'Stead  of  a  Phaon,  took  her  niece : 
To  paint  whose  beauty  my  Muse  can't, 
She's  faultless,  for  she's  like  her  aunt* 


It  was  with  difficulty  that  Clara  could  peruse 
these  absurd  lines  with  a  serious  face,  and  she 
had  scarcely  got  through  the  task,  when  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  asked  her  if  they  were  not 
charming?     <<  So  graceful,  so  well  turned,"  said 
she.   ^*  I'm  rather  a  judge  of  poetry,  for  I  write 
a  good  deal  myself;  and  I  do  assure  you,  except 
Anacreon  Moore,  I  know  no  one  who  could  have 
written  such  pretty  verses, — Rogers  could  not  if 
you  gave  him  a  dukedom." 

Clara  began  to  think  that  her  hostess  had 
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totally  forgotten  the  object  of  her  visit,   and 
timidly  recurred  to  it 

"  True,  very  true,  I  had  ceased  to  recollect 
It,  but  I  am  such  a  giddy  creature,  I  forget  every 

thing, — nestpato,  Victorine?" 

'*  Oui,    madame,    (qu'elle  est  radoteuse  et 

ennuyeuse)." 

'^  I  wish  to  engage  a  person  to  instruct  Ada 

Myrrha,  and  to  be  my  amanuensis  also.  I 
had  thought  of  engaging  a  gentleman  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  world  is  so  censorious,  that 
really,  I  dared  not  brave  it.  Before  one  has 
reached  a  certain  age,  one  can  do  nothing  with- 
out provoking  censure.  Do  you  compose  music, 
Miss  Mordaunt?  for  I  want  to  have  the  songs 
I  write  set,  and  the  persons  I  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed were  so  abominably  stupid,  that  they  say 
they  cannot  set  music  to  my  words. — Can  you 
imagine  their  stupidity  ?  I  require  the  person  I 
engage,  to  sing  well  also,  that  she  may  render 
justice  to  my  songs;  the  salary  shall  be  liberal, 
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— I  will  give  100/*  a-yeaiu     AdaMyrrha,  come 
here  my  dear,  and  speak  to  tlus  lady.** 

The  child  came  forward  timidly,  and  looked 
awkward  and  alarmed.  ^<  Tell  Miss  Mordaunt 
who  you  love  best?" 

<^  My  beautiful  mamma." 

*<  And  who  is  your  beautiful  mamma?" 

**  You  ma'am,"  and  Ada  Myrrha  looked  with 
a  most  comical  expression  of  countenance  in  the 
fece  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson. 

<<La  pauvre  enCant  commence  d'etre  ruse, 
murmured  Victorine,  ^itefuUy. 

«  For  who  were  you  wreathing  these  pretty 
ilowers,  ma  mignmutt  ?" 

«  For  my  beautiful  mamma's  new  in^  xnalvn/* 

^  Have  I  not  told  you  never  to  use  the  word 
wig?    Say  hair,  always  hair." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  There,  that  will  do^  go  and  sit  down.  Yoa 
must  never  lei  h^  into  your  room,  Vktorine ; 
I  toM  you  so  before." 


a  >» 
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^  Mais,  mon  dieu,  madame  I  que  voulez-vous 
que  jefasse?'* 

^  I  desire  that  you  do  not  let  her  see  my — ^" 
wigs,  she  would  have  said,  but  she  remembered 
the  presence  of  Clara,  and  said  <' toilette." 

**  Then  may  I  reckon  on  you,  Miss  Mordaunt? 
I  think,  without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  you  will 
like  me,  for  most  people  do,"  and  here  she  made 
a  grimace  meant  to  be  engaging. 

*^  I  am  perhaps  a  leetk  spoilt,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  fuss  people 
make  about  me." 

Clara  felt  reluctant  to  accept  an  engagement 
from  a  person  too  ridiculous  to  admit  of  inspiring 
respect,  yet  her  experience  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  unobjectionable  situation,  added  to 
the  apparent  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robin- 
son, induced  her  to  close  with  the  offer  of  that 
lady.  It  was  agreed  that  she  was  to  enter  her 
new  situation  the  next  day,  and  she  departed 
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wondering,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  not 
a  little  amused,  at  the  eccentricity  of  the  would- 
be  juvenile  old  lady. 

Abraham  Jacob  had  been  into  the  city,  and 
was  just  returned  when  Clara  joined  him  in  the 
parlour ;  he  asked  innumerable  questions  about 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  but  was  satisfied  when 
Clara  told  him  she  appeared  a  kind  old  gentle- 
woman. 

*<  I  am  well  pleased  that  thou  hast  found  her 
so,  friend  Clara,''  said  he,  "  for  I  was  alarmed  at 
seeing  in  the  chamber  where  I  waited  for  thee,  a 
portrait  of  a  woman,  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of 
years,  so  strangely  habited  as  to  make  me  think 
the  original  of  it  must  have  been  mad.  I  ques- 
tioned her  servant  as  to  who  it  was  meant  to  re- 
present, and  he  told  me  it  was  the  likeness  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Verily,  friend  Clara, 
it  was  a  most  disagreeable  picture,  and  denoted 
but  a  weak  intellect  in  friend  Robinson." 
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The  next  day  saw  Qara  established  in  the 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  who  wel- 
comed her  with  a  romantic  fervour  of  manner, 
more  resembling  that  of  a  boarding  school  girl 
than  of  an  elderly  woman. 

^  Now  dO)  Miss  Mordaunt,  tell  me  your  his- 
tory,** said  she,  "  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  in- 
teresting. There  is  something  in  your  counte- 
nance that  indicates  your  superiority  to  the 
general  class  of  governesses.  How  have  you 
come  to  be  one?" 

<<My  father  was  unfortunate  in  business, 
madam." 

*^  Speak  a  little  louder,  for  I  am  so  absent,  that 
ten  to  one  I  shall  forget  you  are  speaking,  unless 
you  raise  your  voice." 

This  was  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  old 
lady  to  conceal  her  deafaess. 

**  What  cBd  you  say  your  father  was  ?" 

*^  He  was  unfortunate  in  business,  madam." 

VOL.   I.  N 
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<<WhatI  was  he  hanged?  Dear  me»  how 
shocking  I" 

<<  Hanged,  madam !  how  could  sudi  an  idea 
occur  to  you?"  and  CSara's  cheeks  glowed  widi 
vexation  and  shame. 

^'He  was  no^  hanged  then;  well,  I  am  very  glad, 
for  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  have  sud 
an  occurrence  in  a  family.    The  fact  is.  Miss 
Mordaunt,   that  I  had  one  young  lady  as  an 
amanuensis,  and  when  I  asked  her  some  parti- 
culars relative  to  her  father,  she  told  me  just  as 
you  have  done,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness, and  I,  having  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  been  hanged  for  forgery,  naturally  enou^ 
imagined  the  phrase  of  <  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness,' meant  the  being  hanged.   I  got  poor  Mias 
Bridgeman  to  tell  me  the  whole  story,  and  I 
wrote  a  very  pathetic  novel  in  three  volumes  on 
it,  called  the  <  Innocent  Forger;'  for  innocent, 
she  assured  me  he  was,  though  some  barbaxous 
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bonkei^s  clerks,  and  other  cruel  people  swore  he 
was  guilty.  It  was  a  most  heart-rending  story, 
and  lost  nothing  by  my  manner  of  treating  it  I 
excel  in  the  pathetic;  for  even  Mrs.  Merry* 
weather,  who  never  shed  a  tear  over  a  book 
before,  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief from  me  when  I  read  it  to  her.  By 
the  bye,  Victorine — Victorine,  has  Mrs.  Merry- 
weather  returned  the  pocket  handkerchief  that  I 
lent  her?" 

<'  Mais,  non  madame  !  she  more  sorry  to  give 
up  le  mouchoir  depoche^  than  when  she  cry  over 
your  ncuoea^i," 

"  Why  can't  you  say  novel  ?  I  have  told  you 
so  often." 

*^  And  I  have  told  madame  to  say  de  many 
words  in  French,  so  many  times,  and  madame 
do  always  forgets." 

^*  I  am  so  distrait,^  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  "  that,  would  you  believe  it,  Miss 

n2 
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Mordaunty  I  sometimes  forget  a  word  for  ten 
minutes  together,  but  so  used  Walter  Scott :  all 
great  writers,  I  believe,  have  this  peculiarity.  Now, 
I  want  you  to  set  some  verses  of  mine  to  music. 
Where  are  the  last  verses  I  wrote,  Victorine?" 

*<  I  not  know  madame,  but  I  Unk  de  are  on 
de  buveuse  de  madame." 

«  De  quoi,  Victorine  ?  " 

"  De  buveuse,  madame." 

<'  And  ^diat  is  that,  pray  ?" 

<<Dis  ting  madame,"  and  Victorine  laid  her 
hand  on  the  blotting-book  of  her  mistress. 

^<  O !  true,  I  had  forgotten,  I  am  really  so 
distraiie^  you  must  have  patience  vdth  me.  Miss 
Mordaunt,  for  I  am  a  sad  giddy  creature." 

^  £lle  aura  bien  besoin  de  patience,  j'en 
reponds,"  said  Victorine,  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be 
heard  by  her  mistress. 

^  find  the  verses,  Victorine^  I  know  they  are 
not  in  the  buveuse." 
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"  Vous  faites  des  jolis  vers,  vieille  foUe,'* 
muttered  \he  fimme'de^Jiawbre.  "  Here  is  your 
spectacles,  niadame;  mettez-Ies,  and  you  find 
vat  you  vant." 

**  Spectacles !  ridiculous !  just  as  if  I  had  oc- 
casion for  such  things.  You  really  are  very  ori- 
ginal, Victorine." 

**  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  I  quelle  vieille  foUe  !" 
whispered  the  maid. 

C3ara  felt  exceedingly  embarrassed  to  be  thus 
made  a  witness  to  the  impertinence  and  duplicity 
of  Victorine,  and  carefully  avoided  showing  any 
symptom  of  recognition  of  her  remarks. 

**  Here  is  de  verse,"  said  the  femme-^lB^hamr 
hrt^  ^  before  de  nose  of  madame,  who  would 
have  seen  dem  in  one  minute,  if  madame  have 
de  lunettes.^ 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  looked  angry,  but  did 
not  express  her  displeasure.  <<  Read  this  song. 
Miss   Mordaunt,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it. 
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Miss  Adelaide  Biggs  says  it  is  so  beautiful  thiU;  it 
always  makes  her  wish  herself  in  the  country/' 

^*  So  she  say  that  every  ting  la  vieXlle  Idle 
writes  is,**  muttered  Victorine. 

*^  Read  it  aloud,  if  you  please,  liifiss  Mor* 
daunt,  for  I  do  like  to  hear  harmonious  poetry 
read;  it  is  pleasant  to  my  ear,  even  thoo^ 
written  by  myself.  I  long  for  you  to  set  it  to 
music;  you  must  have  the  air  a  very  sweet  one 
to  suit  the  words.  Begin,  if  you  please,  and 
raise  your  voice,  for  I  am  so  apt  to  be  disiraxt^* 

^  Sourde,  elle  aurait  du  dire,"  muttered  Vic- 
torine. 

Clara  took  the  paper,  and  summoning  all  her 
ionff  Jhnd  to  her  aid  to  prevent  smiling,  read 
the  following  specimen  of  namby-pamby — 

'*  O !  let  me  by  tfome  purling  stream, 
Throngfa  sultry  hours  unconscious  dream. 
My  brow  fenned  by  the  soft,  sweet  breeze, 
That  gently  murmurs  through  the  trees.** 

<*  Is  not  that  a  charming  verse^  Miss  Mor- 
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daunt?  And  so  new,  and  original,  too.  I 
never  write  poetry  like  other  people.  Go  on  to 
the  second  verse^  you  will  be  delighted  with  it 
Miss  Adelaide  Courteney  Biggs,  and  Mrs. 
Merryweather  rave  of  it.'' 

<*  Or  let  me  itiay  *taid  veidaBt  bowen, 
And  cull  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers; 
Or  in  the  limpid  glassy  wave. 
Unseen,  my  throbbing  bosom  lave." 

**  Mon  Dieu  I  vat  rheumaticks  madame  would 
have  if  she  go  into  the  vater,"  said  Victorine. 

<*  Victorine  is  so  matter-of-fact,  that  she  takes 
every  thing  au  pied  de  la  kttre^  Miss  Mordaunt 
Her  observations  amuse  me,  she  is  so  knave" 

(<  Me  knave,  madam  !  no  one  did  never  call 
me  knave  before, — I  am  not  rogue  at  all,"  and 
the  Frenchwomaii  looked  very  indignant 

*<  I  did  not  call  you  xogue,  Victorine ;  you  are 
mistaken.*' 

**  But  I  see  in  de  dictionnaire  dat  knave  is 
vogue,  madame^and  I  not  like  to  be  called  names." 
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<<  Pray  go  ou,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  long  to  hear 
you  read  the  other  verses.^ 

**  Or  let  me  o*er  the  moon-lit  tide, 
Within  my  light  bark  smoothly  glide* 
My  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars  above, 
Foigetting  all  save  Heaven  and  lore." 

^'  Quelle  est  ridicule^  seigneur  —  quelle  est 
ridicule  ? — une  vieille  fee  comme  elle,  de  rever 
de  Famour,"  muttered  Victorine. 

*<  Now  is  not  that  verse  charming,  Miss  Mor> 
daunt?  Pray»  when  yon  are  composing  the 
mufflc,  pay  attention  that,  at  that  verse,  it  becomes 
soft  and  languid — much  depends  on  this.  The 
ideas  are  quite  new,  are  they  not?  I  am,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  person  who  has  thought,  or  at 
least,  who  has  expressed  the  thought,  of  sailing 
o'er  the  water  by  moonlight,  and  looking  at  the 
star%  and  thinking  of  love.  Yet,  would  you 
believe  it.  Miss  Mordaunt,  some  people  have 
been  so  spiteful  as  to  inanuate,  nay,  even  to  say, 
that  other  poets  have  written  on  the  same  sub- 
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jecty  and  that  ill-natured  Mrs.  Meryyn  Wilbra- 
ham  declares  that  Moore  has  done  so*  But  this 
IS  all  sheer  envy,  nothing  more.  I  am  sure  you 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  sa" 

Lucidly  for  Qara's  veracity,  or  at  least  for  her 
dedre  of  not  offending  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson, 
that  lady  never  gave  her  time  to  answer  when 
she  solicited  her  opinion  on  her  verses. 

<^  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  if  you  have  been  de- 
lighted, as  you  say  you  have,^  (Clara  not  having 
said  a  word  on  the  subject)  ^<  with  the  first  three 
verses,  what  will  you  say  when  you  read  the 
fourth?  Pray  read  on, — ^you  really  add  new 
beauties  to  my  verses  by  your  manner  of  reading 
them.*' 

•*  Then,  as  the  breeze  in  ^^nton  sporf 
Among  my  tresses  loves  to  float. 
How  sweet  twill  be  to  close  my  eyes. 
And  think  of  him  who  for  me  sighs.** 

•*  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?     Is  it  not  deli- 


cious?*' 
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^  A-ton  jamais  rencontnS  une  TidUe  folle  por 
reille;  elle  est,  ma  foit  par  trop  ridicule.  Hirlant 
de  ses  cheveuz,  quand  tout  le  monde  sait  qu'elle 
a  porte  perruque  depuis  qoanrnte-ans.'' 

<<  Now,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  depend  on  you  to 
set  this  song  to  music, — plaintive^  tocider  music ; 
and  I  shall  expect  to  hear  you  sing  it  at  my  next 
soiree." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  noise  at  the  door  was 
heard,  and  Victorine  opened  it  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  Fidelio^  the  lap-dog  of  Mis. 
Vincent  Robinson,  rushed  in,  holding  in  hb 
mouth  her  newest  wig,  wbldi  he  had  neariy 
pulled  to  pieces. 

What  has  he  got?''  asked  his  mistress. 
O !  le  mechant  chien, — ^he  have  de  best  vig, 
donne:&-la,  coquin,  de  suite. 

^  What  my  new  wig?  where  did  you  leave  it, 
and  toAy  place  it  in  his  way?" 

**  I  not  place  notings  in  his  vay,  madame;  he 
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is  SO  vicked  dog»  he  take  every  ting — il  est  un 
vrai  diable  de  duen." 

^^  How  provoking !  had  it  been  any  of  the 
others  I  should  not  have  minded,  but  that  wig, 
made  after  a  coifiure  of  a  bust  of  Sappho, — it  is 
too  bad.  But  you  are  always  leaving  things  in 
the  dog's  way.'* 

<^  Vas  it  I,  xnadame,  as  left  poor  Ma'mselle 
Ada  Myrrha  in  his  vay,  ven  he  tore  all  her  robe 
and  jupon  in  pieces,  and  did  bite  her  little  leg 
and  hand,  because  she  did  try  to  drive  him 
away?  God  he  know,  I  am  expecting  dat  de 
poor  child  vill  go  mad  one  dese  days. 

Clara  shuddered,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson 
reddened  with  anger. 

^<  Apropos^  where  is  the  child?"  asked  she, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  maid.  '^  Go  and  see 
what  she  is  doing." 

<'  J'en  reponds,  que  j'arrangerai  votre  vilain 
chien  bientdt,  vielle  fee  Carabosse,"  muttered 
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Victorine,  as  she  left  the  chamber,  shaking  the 
torn  wig  with  one  hand,  and  pulling  the  dog  with 
the  other. 

<*  Come  here,  Ada  Myrriia,  '*said  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  as  the  child  was  led  into  the  room  by 
Vlctorine* 

^*  P^uvre  en&nt,  comme  eUe  est  a  plaindr^*' 
whirred  Victorine. 

**  Have  you  finished  the  garland  of  flowers 
that  I  gave  you  to  tie  up?"* 

«  No,  ma^am.*' 

**And  whvnot?* 

^  Dou^  be  angry,  beaotifal  mamma* 

^  Non,  ma  migoonnis  come  and  kiss  me^  but 
be  geuUe;  ibeNs  that  wiU  dck  Nov  txH  me 
why  you  have  wot  finkbed  the  gvrlaiMi?* 

Hef«  the  chiid  began  So  weep;  and  Mi& 
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^  I  am  Tery  sorry,  beautiful  mammdy  but  in- 
deed I  could  not  help  it" 

'<  Help  what,  child  ?  do  tell  me  at  once  what 
you  mean  ?"  The  child's  teare  streamed  afresh, 
and  she  sobbed  aloud.  **  Really  you  are  yery 
tormenting,  child,  I  must  say.  Why  do  you 
weep?** 

^  Because  I  am  afraid  that  beautiful  mamma 
will  be  angry  with  me,  but  indeed  I  could  not 
help  it" 

«  Help  what^  I  ask  you  again?'* 

^  Fidelio  came  and  tore  all  the  roses,  and 
when  I  tried  to  prerent  him,  he  tore  my  frocL" 

^  Have  I  not  told  you,  Ada  Myrrha,  never  to 
say  frock,  but  always  to  say  tunic  ?" 

*'  Yes,  beautiful  mamma,  but  I  forgot" 

♦*  Well,  be  a  good  child,  and  don't  cry  any 


more." 


^  But  my  leg  pains  me  so,  beautiful  mamma,' 
and  the  tears  flowed  afresh. 
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*^  Your  legi  child,  and  what  has  ha^^teued  to 
your  leg?'* 

<<  O I  don't  be  angry,  indeed  I  could  not  help 
it,  bat  Fidelio  did  bite  me  so." 

*<And  why,  you  little  stupid  thing,  did  you 
not  say  80  at  first  ?" 

**  Because  beautiful  mamma  was  alwap  so 
ai^gry  with  me  when  Fidelio  bit  me  befoxe,"  and 
Ada  Myrrha  sobbed. 

The  femme'^kHJianibre  looked  with  a  spiteful 
pleasure  at  her  mistress,  and  then  at  Clara,  who 
rose,  and  approaching  the  weeping  child,  took 
her  on  her  knee,  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks,  and  raising  her  dress,  discovered  her 
stocking  stained  with  blood,  the  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  the  dog. 

<<  You  must  not  spoil  Ada  Myirha,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  in  a  shaiper 
tone  of  voice  than  Clara  had  yet  heard  her 
speak  in. 
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^  The  diild  is  really  injured,  madam,  and  I 
think  surgical  aid  ought  to  be  resorted  to^^' 

**  Oui,  si  oetoit  Penfant  qui  eut  mordu  le  diien, 
on  auroit  cherche  un  medecin,  parceque  notre 
m^chante  Tieille  foUe  aime  mieux  son  chien 
que  la  pauvre  petite,''  muttered  Victorine. 

<'  O I  its  only  a  m^e  scratch,  nothing  more  I 
assure  you;  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  and 
will  teach  that  troublesome  child  not  to  torment 
the  dog  any  more." 

^  Indeed,  beautiful  mamma,  I  never  do  tor* 
ment  Rdelio^  but  he  always  torments  me." 

^  Take  her  away,  wash  her  leg^  and  put  fresh 
stockings  on." 

Clara  was  so  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the 
want  of  feeling  of  this  unnatural  old  woman, 
that  the  ridiculous  traits  which  she  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  her  character,  and  the  ab- 
surdities in  her  manner,  now  struck  her  as  being 
more  unpardonable  than    she  before  thought 
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them)  so  odious  did  this  union  of  hardness  of 
heart  and  folly  appear  to  her  to  be* 

*^  Now,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  will  pve  you  a  high 
treat,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson.  ^  You  dmll 
read  in  my  album  some  of  the  verses  addressed 
to  me/'  and  she  applied  a  gold  key,  attached  to 
a  chain  worn  round  her  neck,  to  a  splendidly 
bound  book,  and  pointed  to  the  following  lines, 
which  she  requested  Clara  to  read  aloud*  ^  Pray 
attend  to  the  elegance  of  the  epigrammatic  turn 
given  to  the  verses.  They  were  written  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkaUe  men  of  our  day-— «  states- 
man, and  I  need  not  add,  a  poet,  for  this  exquisite 
morceau  proves  it  Any  woman  but  me.  Miss 
Mordaunt,  would  have  had  her  head  turned  by 
the  homage  I  have  received  Ever  since  my 
infancy,  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  and  men  of 
letters,  have  joined  in  declaring  me  the  most 
peerless  of  my  sex.  But  I  am  not  at  all  spoilt 
by  it    No!  I  have  never  lost  the  beautiful 
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stmpiicity  of  my  character,  that  exquisite  sensi- 
bility which  has  rendered  me  so  popular.  How 
you  will  love  me  when  you  know  me  better! 
But  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  from  the 

pOOOD.'' 

UNE8    ON    SEEING    THE    LOVELY    MBB.     VINCENT    BOBINBON 
WALXINO  IN  THE  PAXX,  ATTENDED  BY  HEB  DOOS. 

"  Not  Venus,  when  she  left  the  Ocean, 
Gliding  along  with  graceful  motion, 
More  beautiful  could  look  than  thou, 
With  that  sweet  smile  and  placid  brow : 
The  goddess  followed  was  by  doves, 
Thou  in  tfaj  train  hast  dogs  and  loves." 

<'  Is  not  that  charming?  Ah !  yes,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  I  had  dogs  then — ^now,  alas !  I  have  but 
one,  for  my  dear  Venus  died  last  year«  That 
was  a  heavy  affliction  f  and  here  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
^  N0W3  pray  read  the  next  poem,  addressed  to 
me  on  the  publication  of  my  first  noveL'^ 

Clara  was  on  the  point  of  obeying  this  com- 
mand, when  Victorine  entered* 
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^  Do  you  know,  madam,  dat  de  poor  chiltfs 
leg  is  very  bad.  It  would  be  well  to  have  de 
doctore  to  look  at  it*** 

*^  Stuff— nonsense  !  You  say  that  merely  be* 
cause  you  heard  Miss  Mordaunt  recommend  it 
You  see,  Miss  Mordaunt,  the  folly  of  putting 
things  into  people's  heads.'' 

<<  No  von  vill  put  de  sence  into  your  old  head, 
nor  de  feeling  into  your  hard  heart,"  muttered 

Udelio,  who  was  seated  on  his  mistress's  knee, 
now  gave  sundry  symptoms  of  indisposition. 

<<Good  Heavens!  what  is,  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  my  darling  Fidelio  ? — see  how  ill  the 
dear  creature  is.  O  dear  I  send  directly  for  Dr. 
Ddittle,  and  tell  the  Sootman  to  inform  him  of 
the  symptoms  of  my  darling,  that  he  may  come 
prepared  with  a  remedy."  This  order  beii^ 
complied  with,  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  continued 
to  caress  Fidelio,  and  exhibit  every  possible 
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demonstration  of  affection  for  the  disagreeable 
animal.  <*  O I  should  I  lose  you,  my  darlings" 
said  she,  ^*  what  am  I  to  do?  It  was  only  a 
minute  before  you  came  in,  Victorine,  that  I  had 
Miss  Mordaunt  to  read  that  exquisite  poem 
written  on  seeing  me  attended  by  my  dogs/* 

*<  Ah  I  oui,  madame,  I  do  remember,  dat  verse 
which  Mrs.  Herbert  I^lggin  did  write,  when  you 
did  give  her  dat  new  silk  zobe  and  two  louis." 

^  You  mistake,  Victorine ;  the  poem  was  writ* 
ten  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
England** 

<'  Pardon,  madame,  I  very  well  remember  Mrs. 
Ilggin  did  read  de  vers  out  loud  all  about  Venus 
and  de  doves,  and  de  dogs;  and  you  did  ^ve  her 
de  robe  and  de  two  louis." 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  looked  angry  and  em* 
barrassed,  but  knowing  by  experience  the  per^ 
tinacity  with  which  Victorine  adhered  to  any 
statement  once  made  by  her,  she  let  the  subject 
drop,  and  resumed  her  attentions  to  Fidelio. 
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<<  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with  the 
dear  creature,  Victorine  ?'*  asked  she. 

<<  I  do  tink,  madam,  dat  de  piece  of  Ma'm- 
selie  Ada  Myrrha's  leg,  vich  he  have  eaten,  hare 
disagreed  vid  his  stomac,  and  give  him  de  in- 
digest,"  And  the  femme^-chamhre  gave  an 
irresistibly  comical  smile,  wholly  lost  on  her  mis- 
tress, owing  to  her  short-sightedness. 

*<  But  are  you  sure  he  swallowed  it,  Victorine  ? 
What  a  horrid  thing !  The  poor  dear  dog  I  That 
little  troublesome  girl  is  always  tormenting  him, 
and  unless  prevented,  will  ruin  his  health.  Dear 
pretty  creature! — he  was  a  darling,  and  his 
mistressi's  pet,  so  he  was;  tiss  me,  mistress's 
darling.** 

<<  Quelle  mechante  vieille  bete,"  muttered 
Victorine. 

<^  Now,  Miss  Mordaunt,  will  you  compose  the 
music  for  my  song.  I  hope  you  will  have  done 
it  in  half  an  hour,  for  I  have  letters  for  you  to 
write.** 
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**  I  am  fearful,  madam,  that  you  have  imposed 
on  me  a  task  I  am  incapable  of  fulfilling.  I 
never  did  compose  any  music." 

*'  This  is  very  disagreeable.  I  thought  you 
could  do  every  thing  in  this  sort  of  way.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  difiBculty  in  setting  such  beauti- 
ful verses  as  mine  to  music  ?" 

^  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
should  I  not  succeed,  madam,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me." 

^  O !  certainly ;  but  I  confess  I  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  you  do  not  set  the  song  welL" 

When  Clara  was  returning  from  the  music- 
room,  where  she  had  remained  some  time  endea- 
vouring to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  a  task  she  performed  very  little  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  she  encountered  Dr.  Dolittle  i 
conversation  on  the  stairs  with  Victorine. 

'^  I  do  tell  you,  monsieur  le  docteur,  dat  de  poor 
child  is  bitten  very  badly  by  dat  dog,  and  I  do 
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Ik^  you  vill  look  at  her  leg.     Here  is  Miss 
Moredent,  who  vill  tell  you  de  same.'' 

Clara  confirmed  the  statement  of  Yictorine, 
and  the  doctor  accompanied  her  and  xhefemme- 
de^chawbre  to  the  room  of  the  child.  The  poor 
little  girl  had  wept  herself  to  sleep,  and  the 
sobs  that  even  in  slumber  agitated  her  fair  and 
Uttle  chest,  bore  evidence  to  the  sorrow  in  which 
she  had  been  plunged  previously  to  it.  She  was 
awoke  by  the  doctor's  feeling  her  pulse,  and  the 
first  words  she  uttered  were,  <<  Indeed,  I  could 
not  help  it''  There  was  something  so  touching 
in  the  padent  resignation  of  so  young  a  creature, 
that  Clara  stooped  down,  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
her  fair  and  open  forehead ;  and  the  child  looked 
up  at  her  with  surprise,  but  catching  a  view  of 
Victorine,  she  reached  out  her  little  arms  to 
embrace  her,  and  said,  <<  dear,  good  Victorine — 
Victorine  loves  poor  Mary." 

^'  Je  crois  bien,  ma  pauvre  petite  ange,  9a 
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serait    un    coeur   bien    dor  qui    ne  t'aimerait 
pas." 

From  that  moment  Oara  forgot  all  the  in- 
stances of  what  she  had  heretofore  considered  the 
impertinence  and  duplidty  of  Victorine  towards 
her  ridiculous  old  mistress,  and  learned  to  appre- 
ciate her  for  qualities  which  she  had  not  pre- 
viously imagined  her  to  possess. 

<'  Don't  tell  somebody  that  Miss  Mordaunt 
kissed  Mary,  or  likes  her,"  said  the  child  <'  or 
she  will  be  angry." 

"  Voyez-vous,  mademoiselle,"  whispered  Vic- 
torine to  Clara,  <<  comme  cette  malheureuse 
enfant,  jeune  comme  elle  est,  a  senti  que  cette 
vieille  mechante  femme,  ne  Taime  pas,  et  ne 
pent  souffrir  que  les  autres  lui  montre  aucune 
preuve  d'aflFection?" 

Clara  felt  reluctant  at  being  compelled  to  listen 
to  such  severe  though  merited  animadversions  on 
the  person  beneath  whose  roof  she  was  dwelling, 
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and  whose  stipend  she  was  to  receive;  but  thb 
was  not  the  moment  to  explain  her  sentiments  on 
that  point  to  Victorine,  so  she  merely  whispered 
in  return,  her  hopes  that  the  child  was  not  already 
cunning  and  deceitful,  and  instanced  her  reason 
for  fearing  it  by  the  example  of  her  always  so 
studiously  calling  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  her 
<*  beautiful  mamma"  when  in  the  presence  of 
that  lady,  and  designating  her  only  by  the  sou- 
briquet of  8amd)ady  in  her  absence. 

^  Pauyre  enfant,  elle  y  est  for^^  la  vieille 
exige  qu'elle  la  nomme  toujours  comme  cela. 
Meme  elle  la  punit  quand  elle  Toublit,  elle 
a  voulu  aussi,  qu'elle  ne  reponde  qu'au  nom 
d'Ada  Myrrha,  malgre  que  Fenfant  est  nomm^ 
Mary.** 

Doctor  Dolittle  applied  a  cooling  lotion  to  the 
child's  leg,  administered  gentle  medicine  to  her, 
and  then  was  withdrawing,  when  Victorine  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  have 
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the  wound  cauterized,  and  the  dog  killed;  but 
he,  who  was  never  disposed  to  any  but  gentle 
remedies,  declared  such  a  precaution  to  be  quite 
unnecessary,  as  the  dog,  he  asserted,  was  not  in 
a  rabid  state. 

"^  Ve  all  know  dat  de  dog  is  not  a  rabit,"  said 
Victorine,  "  it  require  no  doctore  to  know  dat ; 
but  ve  not  know  if  he  is  mad,  or  may  not  be- 
come mad;  so  I  hope  you  vill  have  every  dug 
done  dat  is  right.  As  madame  pay  very  veil  for 
de  doctores  for  her  dog,  you  may  also  attend  the 
chilt,  but  you  must  not  say  you  have  seen  dis 
poor  leetle  girl,  oderwise  she  will  scold  me." 

He  promised  obedience,  and  a  summons  for 
Victoiine  having  now  rang  from  her  mistress's 
chamber,  and  another  having  followed  it  for 
Clara,  the  two  proceeded  there,  followed  by  the 
doctor. 

^  I  hope  the  song  is  finished.  Miss  Mordaunt  ? 
You  have  been  very  long  about  it !  ^ 

VOL.  I.  o 
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"  Yes  I  madam." 

"  Victorine,  is  the  doctor— oh !  here  he  b — 
I'm  so  glad,  doctor,  you  are  come.  Here  is  this 
dear  creature  so  poorly,  I  am  quite  alarmed 
about  him.  Only  see  how  ill  he  looks:  Vic- 
torine says  he  has  been  made  ill  by  having  bitten 
jny  little  niece.  Do  pray  give  him  some  remedy; 
I  had  no  idea  the  dear  animal  could  saSkr  from 
such  a  cause." 

<<  Why,  to  say  the  truth  madam,"  said  the 
doctor  dryly,  *<  I  should  think  such  a  disaster 
much  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  biiien^  than  the  biter." 

*^  O !  dear  no !  the  child  is  so  strong,  nothing 
can  hurt  her;  beside  she's  used  to  it,  for  the  dog 
has  bitten  her  very  often." 

^  Tlien  I  should  have  thought,  madam,  that 
the  dog  would  also  be  used  to  it,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  suffer  from  diat  cause,"  and 
here  Dr.  Dolittle  smiled  sdf-complacently. 
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"Probably  the  poor  dear  creature  never 
swallowed  the  morsel  before,  my  dear  doctor, 
which  Victorme  assures  me  he  has  done  in  this 
instance.'' 

"  O !  that  makes  all  the  difference,  madam," 
said  the  sapient  doctor;  who,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  he  had  to  examine  the  infant  heir 
of  some  noble  house,  inspected  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson's  canine  favourite. 

**  You  look  grave,  doctor,"  said  she,  "  is  there 
any  danger  of  my  losing  this  dear,  this  precious 
animal  ?" 

*<  Why,  madam,  to  say  the  truth,  there  t^  con- 
siderable excitement,  but  don't  be  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  I  dare  say  that  with  repose  and  proper 
treatment,  Fidelio  will  soon  be  restored  to  con- 
valescence. Here  is  a  prescription  that  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  Would  you  wish  me  to 
look  in  on  the  little  girl  ?" 

*«  O I  no,  I  don't  see  any  necessity." 

o  2 
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<<  Then  I  shall  have  the  honor,  a  pleasure  it 
never  can  be,  of  wishing  you  good  morning," 
and  off  tripped  Doctor  Doolittle,  whose  name 
was  truly  very  appropriate  to  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing his  patients. 

<<  Victorine,  order  a  bath  of  warm  rose  water 
to  be  prepared  for  Fidelio,  with  a  few  drops  of 
opium  in  it,  which,  may  tranquillize  the  dear 
creature's  nerves." 

**  Oui,  madame,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to 
put  poor  Miss  Ada  Myrrha  into  a  warm  bath 
also,  for  she  seems  very  feverish  and  restless." 

'*  Do  just  as  you  please  about  that,  but  really 
I  see  no  necessity,  for  I  dare  say  she  will  be  as 
well  as  ever  to-morrow." 

*^  And  now.  Miss  Mordaunt,  pray  sing  me  the 
song  you  have  composed,  Aug  it  in  a  plaintive 
style." 

Never  had  Clara  felt  less  disposed  to  sing  than 
at  this  moment,  but  a  recollection  of  her  de- 
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pendent  situation,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  many 
miseries  of  which  consists  in  being  compelled  to 
do  that  which  the  dependent  least  likes,  and  at 
the  time  when  it  is  the  most  irksome,  urged  her 
to  fulfil  her  task.  The  voice  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  organs  most  influenced  by  the  mind,  and 
Clara  became  painfully  sensible  of  this,  when 
she  endeavoured  to  throw  some  expresnon  into 
hers,  in  singing  the  music  to  which  she  set  the 
namby-pamby  verses  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson. 
That  lady,  happily  for  her  dame  de  compagnie^ 
was  not  a  fastidious  critic,  and  as  she  listened  to 
the  sweet  notes,  and  clear  articulation  of  Clara, 
she  pronounced  the  music  to  be  charming. 

"  Why,  you  said  you  were  not  a  composer, 
Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  she,  <'  you  greatly  under- 
rated your  talents,  for  I  do  assure  you,  and  I  am 
no  mediocre  connoisseuee^  that  nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  set  my  song;  but  Isee  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
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dinner.  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  Opera, 
— adieu,  signorina !" 

*^And  must  I  exhibit  myself  in  public  with 
this  foolish  old  woman?"  Clara  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  to  herself,  when  she  recollected  that 
eating  the  bread  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  and 
receiving  a  salary  from  her,  it  would  ill  become 
her  to  deride,  or  depreciate  her  employer.  Yet, 
as  she  thought  of  her  conduct  towards  the  poor 
child  under  her  protection,  she  found  it  difficult 
to  think  of  her  with  any  other  sentiment  than 
contempt  and  dislike.  Before  dressing  for 
dinner,  she  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  little 
invalid,  who  she  found  reclining  in  the  arms  of 
Victorine. 

*^  Dere,  dere,  be  good  child,  I  come  to  you, 
my  dere,  when  your  aunt  be  dressed,  and  I  stay 
vid  you  all  of  de  evening." 

"  Dear  good  Victorine  1  Mary  loves  Victorine 
dearly,'* 
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^*  I  Will  stay  with  your  little  charge  for  half  an 
hour.  Mademoiselle  Victorine,"  said  Clara. 

^'  Dat  is  very  good  of  you,  ma  chore  demoi- 
selle; but  you  most  be  dressed  in  time,  or  dat 
vkiUefoOe  vill  be  so  angry.'' 

^'Oblige  me  by  not  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson." 

*^  Comment,  est-'il  pomble  dat  you  do  respect 
her?*' 

^  I  am  a  willing  inmate  beneath  her  roof, 
and  I  receive  her  money,  consequently  I  ought 
not,  cannot  hear  her  spoken  ill  of." 

"Dis  is  very  strange,  I  do  not  understand 
notings  of  dis.  You  pity  dis  pnuvre  petite  ange, 
I  know  you  do,  for  I  see  de  tears  come  into  your 
eyes  ven  you  looked  at  her.  How  den  can  you 
req)ect  dat  voman  who  behave  so  bad,  who  love 
her  d<^  better?" 

**  Silence^  je  voii$  en  priey  ne  blcssez  pas  cette 
enfant!* 
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"  You  have  de  raison,  mademoiselle.  Ah ! 
a  present  je  commence  a  comprtndre.  Ah  I  ooi! 
VOU8  ne  la  respectez  pas,  mais  vous ^ 

Here  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson's  bell  rang  so 
violently,  that  Victorine,  gendy  disengaging  her- 
self from  the  child,  hastily  left  the  apartment. 
Clara  sat  by  the  bed,  and  took  the  little  giri's 
hand,  who  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
such  afiectionate  mildness,  that  she  embraced  her 
fondly. 

<<  You  do  not  suffer  any  pain  now,  dear  Ada?'' 

^*  Don't  call  me  Ada;  no  one  loves  me  that 
calls  me  by  that  name,  and  I  should  mo  like  you 
to  love  me." 

<<  Shall  I  call  you  Myra  then?" 

'*  OI  no:  call  me  Mary;  every  one  loved  me 
when  I  was  called  Mary.  That  was,  when  I  was 
at  home,  before  dear,  dear  mamma  went  to 
Heaven.  Mamma,  that  is  my  own  mamma  was 
not  a  beautiful  mamma,  like  BomAody  that  makes 
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me  call  her  beautiful  mamma.     O !  no ;  she  was 
not  at  all  beautiful,  for  she  was  just  like  you.'' 

Clara  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the  naivete  of  the  child. 

<<  She  was  so  fiur,  and  so  pink,  just  like  that 
pretty  rose  on  the  table,  that  good  Victorine  gave 
me.  She  had  long,  long  hair,  so  soft,  and  so 
shining,  and  she  did  not  wear  a  wig  at  all ;  and 
never  took  out  her  teeth  at  night  to  put  them  in 
a  glass.  And  her  hands  were  so  soft,  and  so 
white,  and  not  a  bit  hard  or  skinny.  O!  no; 
she  was  not  a  bit  beautiful,  not  a  bit,  though  a 
great  many  people  said  she  was ;  and  Victorine, 
when  she  saw  her  picture,  said  she  was  beautiful^ 
and  that  made  me  cry,  for  I  do  not  like  people 
to  say  that  my  own  dear  good  mamma,  who  is  in 
Heaven,  is  beautiful  like  tomebody.  And  then 
when  I  cried,  the  beaudfiil  mamma  took  away 
the  picture  and  locked  it  up;  but  I  dream  of  it 

od 
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very  often,  and  then  I  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  too, 
to  my  dear  good  mamma." 

Clara  could  not  restrain  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes,  which  the  child  seeing,  stud,  <<  Now, 
now,  you  look  just  like  my  dear  mamma  that  is 
in  Heaven,  when  she  kissed  me  the  last  time, 
only  she  was  whiter  in  the  face,  and  she  cried  too, 
and  said,  <  my  own  Mary,  never  be  naughty,  or 
wilfiil,  never  get  into  a  passion,  pray  to  Grod  to 
make  you  a  good  child,  that  we  may  meet  in 
Heaven/  And  I  do  try  to  be  good,  and  not  to 
be  in  a  passion,  even  when  Ildelio  bites  me,  but 
he  does  hurt  me,  and  frighten  me  so,  and  then  I 
know  beautiful  mamma  will  blame  me,  for  she 
loves  Fidelio  always,  but  never  loves  me  except 
before  company.  And  then  when  I  think  she 
loves  me  a  little,  I  beg^n  to  love  her  a  great  deal, 
and  then  she  tells  me  not  to  be  troublesome,  and 
looks  at  me  in  a  way  that  makes  me  feel  quite 
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cold,  and  I  get  afraid  of  her.     But  don't  tell  her, 

pray  don't." 

The  return  of  Victorine  put  an  end  to  the 

innocent  revelations  of  the  interesting   child, 

whom  Clara  embraced  with  a  feeling  of  love  and 

pity,  that  not  only  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 

little  creature's  heart,  but  that  also  of  the  welU 

disposed^  but  petulant  yenimtf-de-c/iamftr^,  who 

demanded  of  her  with  earnestness — *<£A,  Men, 

mademoiselle  f  tiest  ce  pa$  qufeUe  est  tme  pauvre 

petite  ange?     Est  ce  qticn    a  jamais   vu    une 

creature  si  douce,  si  aimante  qii  elk  ?      Pour  moi, 

je  vaus  assure  queje  V adore,  etsi  ce  n^Stoit  pas  pour 

die,  faurais  quitt^  la  maison  U  y  a  long  temps. 

Quandwms  serez  parti  pour  V  Opera,  firaichercher 

une  ban  chirurgien  pour  examiner  sa  pauvre  petite 

jambe,  qui  rtiinquUieP 

^<  You  eat  soup,  I  observe,  Miss  Mordaunt," 

said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  soon  after  they  were 

seated  at  dmner. 
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•*  Yes,  madam." 

<*  Is  that  prudent?  Are  you  not  afraid  it  will 
injure  your  voice?'* 

<*  I  was  not  awarOf  madam,  that  it  was  injurious, 
and  indeed  my  voice  is  so  mediocre/' 

**  I  do  not  find  it  so^  and  consequently  you 
must  not  impair  it,  for  I  shall  often  call  on  you 
to  exercise  it  in  singing  my  songs,  for  I  mean  you 
to  set  them  all  to  music  You  will  therefore 
oblige  me  by  abstaining  from  soup." 

<^  Certainly,  madam,  if  you  desire  it" 

The  maitre'dhctd  now  offered  Clara  some 
salmon,  which  she  accepted* 

<*  I  am  so  short  sighted  that  I  cannot  see  what 
you  have  been  helped  to;  but  I  hope  you  do  not 
intend  to  eat  anything  so  indigestible  as  fish. 
Mirrafleur,  take  away  Miss  Mordaunt's  plate. 
Fish  is  destructive  to  the  voice,  so  indeed  are  all 
things  di£Bcult  to  be  digested."  SfOfme  petit  pati» 
were  now  handed  round,  and  Clara  was  on  the 
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point  of  conveying  one  from  the  dish  to  her  plate, 
when  Mrs. Vincent  Robinson  prohibited  it: — 
^^  Pastry  in  every  shape,  Miss  Mordaunt,  is 
ruinous  to  the  stomach,  and  of  course  to  the 
voice.     I  cannot  permit  you  to  indulge  in  it" 

During  this  time  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  was 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  prohibited  dishes,  and 
Clara  was  playing  with,  rather  than  eating,  a 
morsel  of  bread. 

<<  What  are  you  eating.  Miss  Mordaunt?" 

^<  A  little  bread,  madam/' 

<<  Bread,  bless  me!  you  must  by  no  means  eat 
bread,  except  with  animal  food.  There  will  be 
some  Welch  mutton  presently,  and  some  chicken, 
and  you  may  partake  of  either  of  those  dishes. 
A  little  more  salmon,  Mirrafleur,  and  tell  the 
cook  the  sauce  is  not  quite  picquant  enough.  I 
have  so  delicate  an  appetite.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
that  I  can  eat  nothing  unless  I  have  a  sauce 
[ncquanf 
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Her  plate  being  changed,  the  lady  now  helped 
herself  to  two  patU  d-lorbechamely  which  were 
soon  dispatched,  and  a  third  asked  for,  and  then 
the  rote  made  its  appearance. 

<<  Mirrafleur,  help  Miss  Mordaunt  to  a  small 
slice  of  mutton,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  fat  or 
gravy,  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  voice 
than  greasy  substances.  You  drink  porter,  I 
hope,  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  is  excellent  for 
singers.  Pasta  and  Malibran  always  drank 
porter,  and  told  me  they  found  it  excellent  for 
the  voice." 

<<  I  never  drink  malt  liquor,  madam." 

*^  But  you  surely  won't  refuse  to  do  what  will 
be  serviceable  to  your  voice ;  that  really  would 
be  absurd.  Mirrafleur,  help  Miss  Mordaunt  to 
some  porter,  I  ordered  some  purposely  for  you, 
knowing  how  advantageous  it  is  for  singers." 

Clara  felt  annoyed  at  finding  herself  treated  as 
a  child,  or  rather  as  an  automaton,  but  having 
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water  within  her  reach,  she  helped  herself  to 
some,  unseen  by  her  purblind  hostess,  who  was 
too  busily  occupied  discussing  a  fricassie  de 
pouleff  to  attend  to  her  companion. 

^<  A  little  more  mutton,  if  you  please,"  said 
Clara  timidly  to  the  servant,  who  was  removing 
her  plate. 

<*  Whatl  have  you  already  finished  the  large 
slice  to  which  Mirrafleur  helped  you?  I  have 
always  heard  that  singers  were  voracious  eaters, 
which  is  unfortunate,  considering  how  pernicious 
it  is  to  their  voices,  and  you  would  do  well,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  not  to  give  way  to  your  appetite.'' 

Now,  be  it  known  to  our  readers,  few  accusa- 
tions are  more  annoying  to  young  ladies  than 
that  of  having  robust  appetites.  Clara's  was 
peculiarly  delicate,  but  the  slice  of  mutton  served 
to  her  by  Mirrafleur,  was  so  small,  that  it  did  not 
exceed  in  size  the  wing  of  a  very  juvenile  spring 
chicken ;  consequently,  to  be  not  only  denied  a 
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second  slice,  but  accused  of  having  an  enormous 
appetite,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  her. 
She,  however,  submitted  in  silence  to  the  des- 
potism exercised  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson, 
and  became  an  unoccupied  spectatress  of  the 
havoc  made  by  that  lady  on  the  JHcassie,  and 
subsequently  on  the  roast  mutton;  the  ffour- 
tnande  asserting  between  each  fresh  help,  that 
jA«  had  the  most  puny  appetite  in  the  world,  and 
eat  so  slowly,  that  those  with  the  most  voracious 
ones  finished  their  repasts,  before  she  had  half 
got  through  hers.  Dinner  being  ended,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  ordered  Victorine  to  be  sent 
to  her,  who  soon  entered  with  the  rouge,  ian, 
smelling-bottle,  and  bouquet  of  her  mistress. 

<^You  may  retire  for  a  few  minutes.  Miss 
Mordaunt,  as  I  have  some  instructions  to  give  to 
my  femme^de'-chambre. 

Clara  withdrew,  but  before  she  reached  the 
door,  heard  her  hostess  warn  Victorine,  <<  never 
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to  let  Miss  Mordaunt  see  her  rouge,  as  she  did 
not  intend  to  let  her  even  suspect  that  she  wore 
any." 

*^  Mais,  madame,  toute  les  xnonde ** 

Clara  waited  not  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence.  She  was  soon  summoned  to  attend 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  who  confided  to  her 
care  the  charge  of  her  reticule,  fan,  smelling- 
bottle,  bouquet  and  opera-glass,  and  perceiving 
that  Clara  knew  not  how  to  carry  these  various 
articles,  condescended  to  instruct  her. 

*^  The  reticule  you  can  hang  on  your  arm,  the 
fan  likewise,  the  bouquet  will  fill  one  hand,  the 
smelling-bottle  and  Opera  glass  the  other. 
There,  that  will  do;  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
manage  all  this,  with  a  little  espritj  yes,  with  a 
little  esprit  much  may  be  done;  and  now,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  give  me  your  arm,  always  give  me 
your  arm,  for  my  feet  are  so  small,  so  mignonne^ 
that  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  I  never  could  walk 
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without  assistance.  Have  you  remarked  my 
feet?  do  look  at  them,  did  you  ever  see  such 
small  feet  before?" 

<<  Quelle  vieille  foUe !  mon  dieu — quelle  vieille 
foUe  ! "  muttered  Victorine. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Opera  House,  Clara,  as  commanded,  gave 
her  arm  to  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  who  pre- 
sented so  ludicrous  an  appearance,  that  the  crowd 
of  idle  gazers  collected  round  the  arcade,  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter.     The  two  tall  footmen 
who  followed  their  mistress,  could  with  difficulty 
prevent  some  of  the  mob  from  pressing  on  her 
steps,  and  it  was  only  the  timely  presence  of  two 
or  three  of  the  police  that  saved  her  from  insult 
^<  Look  at  the  painted  old  Jezabel,"  said  one. 
"My  heyes,  how  are  you  oflF  for  raddle?" 
asked  another. 

"  Vy,  hang  me,  if  that  ere  pretty  gal  aint 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  that  old  wixen,"  ob- 
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served  a  third,  and  their  remarks  were  received 
with  peals  of  laughter  by  the  listeners. 

Seldom  had  Clara  felt  more  embarrassed,  or 
alarmed,  than  at  thus  finding  herself  exposed  to 
the  gaze  and  vulgar  plaUanteries  of  a  crowd ; 
but  it  produced  no  other  notice  from  her  com- 
panion, whose  deafness  precluded  her  hearing 
what  was  said,  than — 

<*You  observe  how  the  people  follow,  and 
look  at  me.  Surely  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry 
never  was  more  admired ;  but  I  have  got  used  to 
it  now,  and  it  rather  amuses  than  annoys  me. 
This  curiosity,  and  admiration,  is  one  of  the 
penalties  one  must  pay  for  celebrity,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  that  I  expect  when  my  next  novel 
appears,  that  I  shall  be  hardly  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  streets;  and  yet,  after  all  the  tri- 
umph  which  you  have  now  witnessed,  would  you 
believe  it,  the  publishers  are  so  stupid,  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests,  that  they  refuse  to  buy  my 
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works,  aud  will  only  publish  them,  on  conditions 
of  a  diviidon  of  profits,  which  profits  they  profess 
never  appear;  so  that  literally  I  make  nothing 
by  my  writings  but^^fme,  yet  that,  I  must  say, 
consoles  me.'' 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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THE   GOVERNESS. 


Seated  in  her  box,  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson 
now  applied  herself  to  the  libretto  of  the  Opera, 
of  which  she  could  not  decypher  a  single  word, 
owing  to  her  disdaining  the  use  of  spectacles, 
and  Clara  could  not  forbear  a  smile  when  lean- 
ing forward  to  adjust  the  shawl  of  her  com- 
panion, she  saw  the  book  turned  upside  down, 
which  that  lady  was  pretending  to  read  In  a 
short  time  a  succession  of  visitors  dropped  in, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  middle  aged,  or 
young  men,  whose  toilettes  exhibited  a  shabby 
finery^  and  whose  manners  displayed  an  ob- 
sequiousness  and  servility,   that  impressed  he 
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with  no  good  opinion  of  them.  Each,  and  aU, 
addressed  the  owner  of  the  box,  in  a  style  of 
hyperbolical  compliments,  that  no  less  surprised 
than  disgusted  Clara,  whilst  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  directed,  received  them  as  the  homage 
justly  due  to  her. 

<<  Mind  you  return  the  Opera  tickets  to-mor- 
row," said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  ^  now  don't 
make  any  mistake,  for  I  have  promised  them  to 
some  other  literati  for  the  next  Opera.** 

^^  I  have  ventured,  madam,  to  bring  a  few  lines 
addressed  to  your  eye-brows,"  said  a  middle  aged 
man,  with  a  Scotch  accent,  and  wearing  spec* 
taclcs. 

^^  O I  dear,  how  original !  do  let  me  hear  them 
pray;  you  know  how  impatient  I  am,  so  I  believe, 
are  all  people  of  genius." 

The  poor  man  fiimbled  in  his  pocket,  and  at 
length  drew  out  a  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
gave  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  addiction  to  snuff, 
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and  from  its  folds  took  the  paper  he  was  in 
search  ot 

^'Give  me  the  paper.  01  horrid!  take  it 
away,  take  it  away ;  it  smells  of  all  manner  of 
horrid  things !  Do,  Miss  Mordaunt,  pour  some 
of  the  perfume  out  of  my  Jla fan  on  it." 

<<  I  soleecit  pardon,  madam, — I  was  not  aware 
that  you  disliked  the  smell  of  snuff." 

Clara  really  felt  pity  for  the  poor  man,  but 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  continued  to  make  wry 
faces,  and  hold  her  bouquet  to  her  nose.  Un- 
fortunately, while  indulging  in  these  contortions 
of  countenance,  one  of  her  eye-brows,  which,  for 
the  first  time  Clara  perceived  were  pastiche,  and 
only  hers  because  she  had  bought  them,  became 
loosened,  and  remaining  attached  but  at  one 
comer,  hung  down  over  her  cheek-bone,  giving 
her  face  the  most  ludicrous  expression  imagin- 
able. She  was  half  tempted  to  inform  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  of  the  circumstance,  but  as  the 
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deafi)as«  of  that  lady  precluded  the  infDfiDatkm 
being  conveyed  in  a  whisper^  she  dmiik  fpom 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  pereons  in  the  bca 
to  it 

^*  Now  that  your  poem  is  perfinned,  Mr. 
Macalister,  you  may  read  it^  as  there  is  notfamg 
particular  going  on*** 

This  was  said  while  Grisi  was  warbUng  one  of 
hor  finest  airs,  and  Clara  was  listening  with  de- 
light to  the  dulcet  strains.  Mr.  Macalister  thus 
eommaiidedi  read  tho  following  lines : — 

«  Sappho !  when  I  behold  thy  eebon  broo, 
Glottsy  and  arched  even  as  1  see  it  noo, 
I  feel  no  poet  could  refrain  a  aoonneei, 
If  he  but  dared  employ  faia  muae  upon  eeL 

O !  he,  if  language  were  not  weak,  might  tell 
How  in  that  eebon  arch  there  lurks  a  spell. 
To  witch  at  will  the  *raptured  gazers*  hearts. 
It  is  the  boo  whence  Cupid  shoots  his  darts.'* 

These  absurd  lines  were  recited  in  so  loud  a 
Toice,  in  order  to  be  audible  to  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  that  they  attracted  the 
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notice  of  the  parterre^  and  drew  forth  an  angry 
reproo£  Clara  felt  her  cheeks  glow  with  shame, 
as  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  box;  but  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  received  this  notice  as  a 
homage  offered  to  her  presence. 

*^  Really,  Mr.  Macalister,  the  lines  are  very 
pretty — ^very  pretty,  indeed.  Take  them,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  and  paste  them  into  my  album  when 
we  get  home." 

"  I  too,  ma'am,  have  ventured  to  write  a  few 
lines  on  your  teeth,"  said  a  young  Hibernian, 
"  and,  'pon  my  honour  and  soul !  they're  a  mighty 
pretty  subject" 

"  On  my  teeth ! — ^how  odd." 

^*  Be  my  honour,  ma'am,  I  think  they  are  very 
even,  in  place  of  very  odd.  Is'nt  that  a  pretty 
playful  repartee,  Mr.  Macalister?" 

"  I  dinna  ken  the  wit  of  it,  Mr.  O'Shough- 
nessey." 
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^  Then  more  is  the  pity ;  and  you've  a  great 
loss,  I  can  tell  ye.** 

<<  I'm  not  indeened  to  dunk  so,  yonng  gentle- 


mon.*' 


<<  Then,  may  be,  yoa  might  be  broogfat  to 
nuson.  I  know  a  capital  way  of  bringing  pec^le 
to  one's  opinion  when  they  are  not  indeened^ 
and  the  Hibernian  imitated  the  pronundation  of 
the  Scotsman  in  the  word  <  inclined,'  in  a  very 
droll  manner. 

<^  Ye  must  even  get  a  leetle  more  wisdom  in 
your  pate^  before  ye  can  bring  me  to  your  opi- 
nion, I  can  tell  ye,  sir." 

<^  Don't  you  think  the  fear  of  a  ketU  more  lead 
in  your  pate  might  have  the  effect?  What  would 
you  say  to  a  leede  gunpowder  tea,  with  the  sugar 
of  lead  in  it,  Mr.  Macalister?" 

<'  Hoot  awa',  young  mon,  I'm  na  for  ony  of 

« 
your  n(wi€sense." 
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^*  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  quiet»  or  leave  my  box, 
I  cannot  allow  of  any  quarrel  on  my  account  If 
Mr.  CyShaneasy"  (anglicising  the  Milesian  name) 
admires  my  teeth,  and  writes  verses  on  them,  he 
turely  has  as  good  a  right  to  do  so^  as  you,  Mr. 
Macalister,  have  to  write  on  my  eyebrows.*' 

<<  Silence !  silence !"  shouted  the  parterre^  in 
accents  not  only  <^  loud  but  deep;*'  and  again 
all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  box,  the  door  of 
which  opened,  and  in  glided  a  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance offered  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its 
other  male  occupants. 

<<  Mr.  Macalister,  will  you  go  and  find  a  place 
in  the  parterre — ^the  ticket  admits  you  there," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  smiling  graciously 
all  the  time  to  the  new  arrival,  who  was  staring 
at  Clara.  *<  And  you,  Mr.  OShonessey,  you 
can  also  find  a  place  in  the  parterreJ* 

^  Then,  be  me  honour  and  soul, 

**  Tbere*8  not  a  flower  in  the  parterre 
That  can  with  your  sweet  self  compare." 
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**  Brava,  bravissima  !'*  said  the  stranger. 

*<  Yes,  really,  it  is  a  very  neat  impromptu," 
observed  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson. 

Mr.  Macalister  had  withdrawn,  as  had  also  the 
two  other  male  attendants  of  the  owner  of  the 
box,  and  Mr.  OShoughnessey  stood  as  if  un- 
willing to  depart 

^'  Pray  do  not  let  my  presence  derange  any 
of  your  party,*'  said  the  stranger. 

<<  Why,  Td  just  like  to  stay  to  repate  the 
verses  I  made  on  your  teeth — ^it  would  not  take 
me  long — and  here  they  are^"  drawing  a  paper 
from  his  pocket  ^'  Tm  thinking  youll  not  find 
*em  smelling  of  tobacco  or  vauS,  like  the  verses 
of  that  ould  Macalister;  for  I  boog^  a  bottle  ct 
lavender  water  to  put  on  my  haadkondiie^  jost 
to  make  the  paper  smell  sweet* 

*'  Lavender  water !— O !  how  diesMlfal  I~  what 
could  you  have  been  thinking  o(  Mr.  SboDesseyJ 
to  bttv  lavender  water?* 
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*^  Well,  theD)  sure  if  I  knew  you  preferred 
bergamot,  I'd  have  got  it'' 

^  Worse  and  worse ;  whoever  heard  of  such 
things?" 

^*  Why,  faith !  if  I  remembered  it,  sure  I  had 
only  to  let  your  sweet  fingers  touch  the  paper, 
and  it  would  become  as  sweet  as  violets." 

**  Surely,  madam,"  said  the  stranger,  <<  nothing 
can  be  more  elegantly  turned  than  this  gentle- 
man's compliment,  and  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  hear  the  verses  on  your  teeth." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  an  expression  of  such 
mockery,  that  Clara  wondered  that  the  Hiber- 
nian did  not  observe  it 

"  O I  Lord  Banterwell,  if  you  wish  it,  cer- 
tainly," replied  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson.  And 
Mr.  O'Shoughnessey  read  the  following  efiusion 
with  a  brogue  tliat  rendered  them  still  more 
amunng—the  lady  playing  with  her  fan  all  the 
tifaie. 

b3 
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<*  Ne'er  spake  of  orient  pearls  firom  out  the  briny  deep. 
Far  fairer  are  the  snowy  ones  your  coral  lips  doth  keep 
Prisoners,  until  a  rosy  smile  reveals  them  to  the  light. 
Glittering  as  doth  the  milky  way  in  some  undoaded  night; 
Had  Cadmus,  *stead  of  dragons'  teeth,  your  pearly  treasures 
sown, 

Not  armed  men  but  Cupids  from  the  bright  seed  had  grown. 
And  the]r*d  have  fought  to  share  your  smiles,  as  all  us  poets  do^ 
Foryou're  the  queen  of  wit  and  grace,  as  well  as  beauty  toa** 

<<  Excellent,  i'faithl"  said  Lord  Banterwell, 
<<  and  how  gracefully  and  appropriately  the  clas- 
sical allusion  is  introduced*  You  are  a  happy, 
and  may  well  be  a  proud  woman,  ma  bdk  atnie, 
to  inspire  poets  to  write  such  productions;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  this  gentleman," 
(bowing  to  O'Shoughnessey)  **  on  a  poem,  that 
in  attic  wit,  and  harmonious  versification,  emu- 
lates the  best  of  your  countryman  Moore's  early 
poetry." 

This  speech  was  uttered  with  a  gravity  that 
might  have  imposed  on  a  less  inexperienced 
person  than  the  Hibernian,  who,  unsuspicious 
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of  guile,  was  enraptured  with  the  fialse  praise  of 
the  laughter-loving  peer. 

**  O !  my  lord,  how  can  I  express  my  sense  of 
your  goodness — your  politeness.  Indeed,  and 
Tm  highly  flattered,  and  greatly  delighted  with 
your  praise ;  and  if  your  lordship  would  only  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  down  what  you  have  just 
said,  it  might  be  the  making  of  my  fortune ;  for 
I  could  take  it  round  and  show  it  to  all  the  ma- 
gazine proprietors  and  publishers,  and  they'd  be 
sure  to  give  me  employment" 

It  saddened  Clara  to  observe  the  joy  and  hope 
that  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Irishman, 
knowing  how  fiedlacious  was  the  grounds  for  them ; 
but  (yShoughnessy  was  not  easily  depressed,  and 
the  blank  look  and  silence  of  Lord  Banterwell 
did  not  check  his  aspirations. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  who  though  so  obtuse 
in  all  cases  where  self  was  in  question,  was  not 
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«ere  beoomiog  tnmble&ane  to 
acc^tiaintancei,  nneerefnoninmiy  told  O'Shs^^ 
neisjr  that  he  had  better  go  to  the 
the  beat  was  insuffinable  in  her  box. 

He  withdrew,  but  not  nntii  he  had 

previous  raineity 
begged  permisoon  to  wait  on  Us  lutdtlip  the 
ensuing  day,  for  Us  flattering  and  driightfal 
written  opinion* 

^^  Where  do  you  discover  all  yonr  tame  poeto» 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson?''  asked  the  peer,  with 
a  most  ironical  expressive  countenance.  **  Do 
you  advertise  for  them,  as  some  people  do  for 
servants?" 

<<  Quelle  idt'e/"  said  the  lady;  and  wisUng  to 
change  the  subject,  for  she  dreaded  the  ridicule 
of  Lord  Banterwell,  she  asked  Um  how  he  liked 
the  Opera  of  Lucretzia  ? 
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*<  Before  I  give  any  opinion,  I  must  hear  yours, 
for  no  one  is  so  good  a  judge  of  music  and 
poetry  as  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson.'' 

«  You  flatter  me." 

**  Pas  du  taut,  and  now  let  me  hear  what  you 
think  of  the  Libretto  which  I  saw  you  studying 
ao  attentively  before  I  entered  your  box.  I  assure 
you  all  my  neighbours  in  the  stalls  were  edified 
by  your  attention  to  it" 

^<  Why  the  truth  is,  Lord  Banterwell,  I  am  so 
partial  to  the  Italian  language,  that  I  like  to  read 
it  I  confess,  however,  tliat  the  opera  has  dis- 
appointed, nay  more,  has  surprised  me,  it  has  so 
wholly  deviated  from  the  historical  facts.  Lu- 
cretia,  the  chaste  Lucreda,  who  could  not  survive 
the  insult  offered  to  her  by  Tarquin,  is  in  this 
opera  represented  as  a  monster  of  vice.  Brutus 
b  not  once  introduced,  though  he,  you  know,  my 
dear  lord,  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  that 
tragedy.     He  it  was,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail 
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me,  who  held  up  the  dagger,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  8elf-mardered  lady,  and  harangued 
the  people.  I  remember  repeating  aloud  the 
speech  when  I  was  a  child.'' 

<<  Delicious!"  murmured  Lord  Banterwell, 
scarcely  able  to  suppress  his  laughter,  and  look- 
ing at  Clara,  to  observe  how  she  bore  this  trial  of 
her  power  of  control  over  her  riable  faculties. 
<<  Your  memory  is  prodi^ous,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  I  quite  envy  you  the  possesion  of 
such  a  treasure.  The  Libretto,  it  is  true,  has  ma- 
terially swenred  from  the  Roman  history;  and  in 
the  Lucretia  of  this  opera,  no  one  but  a  person  of 
your  extraordinary  powers  of  discrimination  could 
discover  that  of  the  chaste  wife  of  Collatinus." 

<<  Really,  my  dear  lord,  I  am  quite  delighted 
that  you  think  as  I  do,  &  bows  etprits  se  rtat- 
counter" 

^  With  what  a  pure  accent  you  speak  French, 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson." 
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*^  Why  people  do  say,  that  I  have  the  true 
Parisian  accent'' 

^  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  presenting 
me  to  this  lady?"  asked  Lord  Banterwell,  who 
had  seldom  taken  his  eyes  off  the  face  of  CIara» 
and  who  had  made  many  useless  attempts  to 
establish  a  conversation  with  her,  as  well  as  to 
draw  her  into  a  smile  at  the  quizzing  he  was 
bestowing  on  her  companion* 

**  Miss  Mordaunt,  Lord  Banterwell ;  this,  my 
dear  lord,  is  my  new  dam  de  company*** 

<*  An  acquisition  on  which  I  heartily  congratu- 
late you,**  replied  the  peer. 

^^  But  why  do  you  never  come  to  my  soirees, 
Lord  Banterwell  ?  You  are  such  a  stranger,  that 
I  assure  you  when  you  came  into  my  bo3^  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  really  think  that  this 
is  the  first  time  you  ever  entered  it." 

^  And  will  be  the  last,"  muttered  Lord  Ban- 
terwell, unless  it  contains  its  present  magnet,  and 
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he  looked  admiringly  at  Clara,  who  felt  vexed 
at  his  cool  effrontery. 

I  hope  I  shall  frequently  see  you»  both  here 
and  at  my  house,  my  dear  lord." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  being  a  frequent 
visitor,''  answered  his  lordship,  directing  a  tender 
glance  at  Clara. 

**  I  am  now  sure  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  Lady  Caroline  Cutadash's  statement, 
relative  to  your  reasons  for  refuang  to  dine  with 
me,  my  dear  lord." 

**  You  may  be  perfectly  convinced,  madam, 
though  I  really  do  not  know  what  her  ladyship 
said." 

**  Only  fancy;  she  asserted  that  you  said  you 
could  not  dine  at  my  table,  ever  unce  yoa  had 
seen  the  lions  feed  at  the  Zoolo^cal  Gardens, 
my  tame  lions  reminded  you  so  much  of  their 
voracitv." 

**  Esi'dl  postiNef^  said  the  peer  aloud,  and 
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then  added,  in  an  under  tone,  *^  a  true  bill  I'm 
afraid.  How  absurd;  but  it  is  so  like  Lady 
Caroline  Cutadash*s  malice.  The  fact  is,  she  is 
dying  of  envy  and  jealousy  of  you,  so  in  fact, 
are  all  the  literary  women,  and  no  wonder,  you 
leave  them  so  immeasurably  behind.  No  one 
writes  like  you,  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?'* 

^  De  Stael  herself  was  but  a  joke  to  you.'' 

*^  I  am  delighted  that  you  think  so,  for  no  one 
is  a  better  judge  of  literature  than  Lord  Banter- 
welL  Indeed,  whenever  a  new  book  comes  out, 
I  always  ask  what  does  Lord  Banterwell  think 
of  it?" 

**  And  whenever  I  hear  of  any  very  clever 
work  appearing  anonymously,  I  say  III  bet  a 
wager  it  could  be  written  by  no  one  but  Mrs 
Vincent  Robinson.  When  Anastasias  appeared, 
I  declared  at  all  the  clubs  that,  except  for  your 
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yoatIifiiliie»  at  that  time,  I  could  ha^e  sivora 
you  were  tbe  author;  and  nodung  will  ever 
make  me  believe  that  yoa  have  not  written  the 
two  old  men's  tales  ** 

*•  I  assure  you " 

^  It  is  useless — ^I  know  you  deny  it;  but  no 
one  hutymy  comU  have  written  so  welL* 

** Many  people  will  insist  on  it  I  confess;  in 
feet,  every  clever  anonymous  work  is  attri- 
buted to  my  poi,  and  it  is  in  vun  that  I 
deny  being  the  author  of  the  productions  given 


tome." 


"  TUsit  is^  madam,  to  have  a  superior  geoius 
lodged  in  so  beautiful  a  shrine." 

^  No  one  can  turn  a  compliment  like  Lcxd 
BanterwelL" 

<<  Or  justify  (me  like  Mrs;.  Vincent  Robinson*" 

^  Apn^Kis  of  literature,  my  dear  lord,  I  have 
often  thought,  that  had  I  written  Madam  de 
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Stall's  noTelsy  T  would  have  given  a  different  day 
new  mini  to  many  of  them/' 

c(  I  am  quite  sure  you  would,  madam,  and 
that  your  coinage  would  have  totally  changed 
their  currency." 

The  ballet  now  drawing  to  its  dose,  it  occurred 
to  Lord  Banterwell  that  he  might  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  handing  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson 
to  her  carriage  if  he  staid  any  longer,  and  know- 
ing that  to  be  seen  by  any  of  the  recherche  coteries 
to  which  he  belonged,  performing  this  act  of 
heroic  fortitude,  would  expose  him  to  their  ridi- 
cule, he  was  retreating  to  the  door  of  the  box, 
when  its  owner  caught  ught  of  his  figure^  and 
called  to  him  as  loudly  as  she  could  to  come 
back,  and  assist  her  to  her  carriage.  He  affected 
not  to  hear  her,  quickened  his  pace,  and  glided 
out,  shutting  the  box  door  after  him. 

<<  You  should  have  called  him.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  <^  when  you 
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saw  that  he  did  not  hear  me;  my  voice  is  so 
delicate  that  I  cannot  make  myself  heard  except 
when  quite  close  to  those  to  whom  I  speak.  You 
must  always  pay  attention  to  perfonn  similar 
little  services  without  being  told,  for  I  detest 
being  compelled  to  call,  or  speak  twice.  All 
people  of  genius  are  impatient  and  irritable. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  irritability  of 
genius;  but  you,  and  all  who  like  yoo,  hare  not 
been  blessed  with  this  glorious  gift,  should  con- 
sole yourself  that  you  are  exempt  from  its  never 
foiling  attendant  Is  not  that  the  curtain  which 
has  dropped?" 

^  Yes,  madam." 

^  And  none  of  those  four  men  to  whom  I 
gave  tickets  have  returned  to  take  me  to  my 
carriage!  What  b  to  be  done?  What  an  em- 
barrasung  position !  Look  down,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  if  any  of  them  are  in  Ae  parterre^ 
and  if  you  see  them,  beckon  to  diem  to  come." 
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Clara  blushed  at  the  very  notion;  but  was 
saved  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this  com- 
mand, for  none  of  the  four  poetasters  could  she 
discover  in  the  pit  The  theatre  sent  forth  its 
crowds,  a  vast  and  dense  mass  of  people;  and 
now  the  lights  began  to  be  extinguished. 

*^  Good  heavens !  how  are  we  to  get  away?" 
How  stupid  it  was  of  you,  Miss  Mordaunt,  not 
to  have  told  two,  at  least,  of  those  men,  to  whom 
I  gave  tickets,  to  return  before  the  ballet  was 
over,  to  take  me  to  the  carriage.  Go  and  call 
the  box-keeper,  and  tell  him  to  look  for  my  ser- 
vants, and  send  one  up  for  me  to  lean  on,  while 
the  other  orders  up  the  carriage  as  near  the 
entrance  as  possible." 

Clara  opened  the  door,  looked  along  the  lobby, 
and  even  ventured  a  few  steps  into  it,  but  no 
box-keeper  could  she  see.  She  returned  to  in- 
form Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  of  tins,  and  that 
lady  instantly  told  her  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
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<<  I  really,  madam,  am  a&aid  to  ventuie 
alone." 

<<  Afraid !  and  of  what,  pray  ?  Would  you  have 
me  be  exposed  to  passing  the  night  here  ?  Ob  ! 
there  is  the  last  lustre  extinguished ;  go  imme- 
diately, I  command  you  to  go." 

Clara  left  the  box,  and  timidly  advanced  along 
the  passage,  sickened  by  the  odour  of  expiring 
lamps,  and  the  fume  of  flickering  gas  lights. 
Arrived  near  the  entrance  to  the  round  room, 
about  which  a  crowd  was  still  hovering,  she 
shrank  back  with  all  a  woman's  timidity  from 
coming  thus  alone  in  close  contact  with  them, 
and  waited  a  short  time,  hoping  every  minute 
that  one  of  the  box-keepers  would  appear.  Again 
she  returned  to  the  box,  where  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  was  sitting  in  total  darkness,  and  re- 
ported how  unsuccessful  had  been  her  seardi  for 
the  box-keeper. 

**  Really,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  must  say  you  are 
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very  provoking^  and  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me. 
I  might  just  as  well  have  no  dam  day  company  at 
all.  Do  you  think  it  is  my  place  to  go  and  look 
for  box-keepers  or  servants?  Go  at  once,  and 
get  through  the  crush  room  as  well  as  you  can, 
until  you  reach  the  folding  doors  at  the  top  of 

the  stairs,  and  tell  the  man  you  will  find  there 
to  call  my  servants." 

With  a  beating  heart,  flushed  cheeks,  and 
trembling  limbs,  Clara  obeyed  the  commands  of 
her  unfeeling  protectress ;  but  how  did  all  these 
symptoms  of  emotion  become  increased  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  round  room,  elbowed  at  every 
side  by  fat  dowagers  and  angular  misses,  to  whose 
proximity,  however,  she  gave  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, rather  than  venture  among  the  men,  who 
were  staring,  laughing,  and  chattering  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  As  she  moved  along,  ad- 
hering to  the  wall  behind  the  aforesaid  ladies, 
as  much  as  she  could,  they,  on  finding  some  one 
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brush  against  their  garments,  turned  and  looked 
at  her  with  no  unsuspicious  or  friendly  glances. 
A  young  and  beautiful  girl,  totally  alone,  and 
stealings  as  it  were,  behind  tLem,  excited  no 
favourable  impression  on  their  minds;  and  Clara 
felt  still  more  abashed  and  alarmed  when  she  en- 
countered their  inquisitorial  glances.    At  length, 

her  progress  towards  the  folding  doors  was  ob- 
structed by  a  long  sofa  placed  against  the  wall, 
and  occupied  by  some  four  or  five  expansive 
dowagers,  whose  daughters  were  ranged  in  front, 
holding  converse  with  a  group  of  young  men. 
To  break  the  line  Clara  felt  she  dared  not  do, 
and  so  she  shrank  back  towards  the  wall,  at  the 
end  of  the  sofa,  screened  from  view  by  the  ladies, 
who,  unable  to  find  seats,  stood  chatting  together 
with  their  backs  turned  to  her.  Here  she  stood, 
trt/ft,  but  not  of^  the  parties  around  her,  her 
proximity  to  them  compelling  her  to  be  an  un- 
wiUing  listener  to  their  conversation. 


C€ 
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Who  id  that  young  man   talking  to  my 
daughter?"  asked  one  old  lady  of  another. 

<<  I'm  sure  1  don't  know ;  but  that  good  looking 
person  speaking  to  mine,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baskenrille,  of  SufiPolk,  and  heir  to  ten 
thousand  a  year." 

<^  Sir  Thomas's  fortune  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
1  assure  your  ladyship,  for  I  know  a  neighbour 
of  his  intimately,  who  told  me,  it  was  not  above 
half  that  amount" 

The  last  speaker  now  turned  to  a  lady  on  the 
left,  and  repeated  her  enquiry  as  to  who  was  the 
young  man  conversing  with  her  daughter.  The 
person  questioned  raised  her  glass  to  her  eye, 
and  after  a  scrutiny, of  a  moment  replied  that 
she  *<  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Clifford  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Sydney  Clifford,  as 
they  were  so  like  each  other  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  Look  again,  my  deiur  madam,  for  I  am 
anxious  to  know." 

«  Yes»  it  is  Mr.  ClifiPord*  I  see  it  is.*" 

^*  He  is  a  very  fine  looking  young  man,"  oIh 
served  tiie  questioner. 

<'  I<«ady  Vernon's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  was 
now  loudly  called  from  the  staircase,  and  as  loudly 
repeated  by  the  persons  at  the  folding  do(Ms^  yet 
no  one  advanced. 

*^  Your  carriage  is  called,"  said  the  lady 
with  the  eye-glass,  to  her  who  had  questioned 
her. 

*'  No  matter,  let  it  wait,  for  I  see  Anna 
Maria  is  listening  to  something  that  appears  to 
interest  her  from  Mr.  Clifford,  and  I  dislike  in- 
terrupdng  young  people  when  they  are  enjoying 
themselves.*' 

The  lady  with  the  glass,  again  raised  it  to  her 
eye,  and  looking  for  a  full  minute  in  the  direction 
of  the  aforesaid  Anna  Maria,  pronounced  that 
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*^  the  gentleman  9he  was  so  attentively  listening 
to,  was  not  Mr.  Clifford,  but  his  younger  brother; 
adding  their  striking  resemblance  had  deceived 
her." 

No  sooner  did  the  other  lady  hear  this,  than 
muttering  that  die  saw  a  great  difference  between 
the  brothers,  she  left  her  place  abruptly,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  her  daughter,  seized  her  arm, 
and  hurried  with  her  towards  the  door,  telling 
every  man  she  knew  to  call  her  carriage ;  and 
once  more  ^^Lady  Temple  Vernon's  carriage" 
was  echoed  through  the  room.  The  following 
diak)gue  now  passed  between  two  ladies  who 
stood  near  her.-«> 

<<  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  rupture 
between  Lord  Heaviland  and  Mrs.  Milderton? 
People  talk  of  nothing  eke." 

'^  O !  yes,  how  very  ridiculous.  I  heard  from 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  that  he  broke  off  his 
engagement  because  her  lap-dog  spoilt  the  var- 

c2 
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nish  of  his  boots  by  licking  them ;  and  that  he 
gave  the  lady  her  choice,  either  to  sacrifice  the 
dog  or  him,  and  that  she  preferred  retaining  Zoe." 

^^  r  do  assure  you,  that  you  have  l>een  misin* 
formed,  for  I  had  all  the  particulars  from  a  most 
particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Milderton,  who  told 
me  that  Pluto,  the  fine  Newfoundland  dog  that 
follows  Lord  Heaviland  about,  nearly  died,  in 
consequence  of  being  almost  poisoned  by  having 
licked  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Milderton.  Pearl 
powder  and  rouge  are  very  pernicious  things,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  saving  die  poor 
animal.  Lord  Heaviland  told  the  lady  that  she 
must  give  up  distempering  her  face  and  hb  dog; 
and  she  declared  that  he  was  a  greater  brute  than 
the  animal,  and  so  broke  off  the  marriage.* 

^'•Mine,  I  assure  you,  is  the  true  version  of 
the  story." 

<^  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, mine  is  the  most  correct." 
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The  carriages  of  both  the  ladies  being  filled, 
they  quitted  their  places,  and  Clara  being  now 
left  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  persons  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  crush-room, 
from  which  the  expansive  6gures  of  the  departed 
ladies  had  hitherto  screened  her,  she  became 
sensible  that  many  eyes  were  rudely  fixed 
<m  her,  and  gromng  desperate,  she  rapidly, 
though  with  trembling  steps,  advanced  towards 
the  door.     She  had  nearly  gained  it,  when  she 

heard  her  own  name  loudly  pronounced,  and,  in 
a  moment  aft^r,  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  was  at 
her  side. 

*^  And  so  I  have  at  length  found  you,  my  little 
obstinate  beauty,''  said  he,  seizing  her  hand, 
*^  and  alone,  too !  How  comes  it  that  so  pretty 
a  ^rl  is  left  to  take  care  of  herself?  Here's 
my  arm,  take  it,  and  don't  make  a  ridiculous 
exhibition  of  yourself  and  me  before  all  these 
people." 
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Clara  called  to  the  man  at  the  folding  door  to 
ask  for  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson's  servants,  but 
her  voice  was  so  inaudible  from  agitation^  that  it 
failed  to  reach  his  ears.  Group  after  group  re- 
tiring from  the  round  room,  now  hemmed  ber 
in,  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  still  holding  her  by 
the  arm,  and  she  vainly  endeavouring  to  make 
herself  heard  by  the  door-keeper,  while  her  tor- 
mentor kept  addressing  her  with  questions  and 

expostulations,  which  bei^g  partly  overheard  by 
the  passer&-by,  drew  on  her  the  rude  stare  and 

more  rude  laugh  of  many  of  them. 

**  And  so  you  have  taken  the  name  of  Mis. 

Vincent  Robinson,  have  you,  my  pretty  tremUer? 

And  what  has  become  of  your  friend  Seymour  ? 

How  does  he  like  being  thrown  over  ?    I  can't 

say  much  for  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  Vin- 

cqnt  Robinson,  however,  if  there  really  be  such 

a  person,  in  leavipg   you   to  fight  your  way 

through  such  a  crowd  as  this  alone.** 
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Clara  writhed  in  fear  and  shame,  at  feeling 
herself  in  the  grasp  of  the  person  on  earth  whom 
she  most  wished  to  avoid,  and  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  persons  who  evidently  formed  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion  of  her,  yet  every  effort  to 
firee  herself  from  him  would,  she  felt,  be  in  vain, 
unless  she  demanded  the  protection  of  some 
stranger,  and  this  measure  she  had  not  courage 
to  take  before  so  many  supercilious  smilers,  who 
either  eyed  her  askance,  or  stared  impudently  in 
her  face.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Seymour  passed 
close  to  her,  and  wound  up  to  agony,  she  pro- 
nounced his  name.  He  directly  advanced  to 
her,  and  she  entreated  him  to  desire  the  door- 
keeper to  call  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson's  servant. 
He  obeyed  her  wishes,  and  to  the  loud  and  re- 
peated calk  for  that  individual,  she  soon  heard  a 
voice  reply,  yet  no  one  appeared.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  was  bellowed  in  stentorian  tones,  which 
were  re-echoed  by  the  door-keeper. 
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^  Can  t  be  of  any  use  in  asasting  you  to  the 
caitiage?"  asked  Mr.  Seymour,  with  an  air  of 
the  most  distant  and  reserved  politeness;  staD 
his  manner  was  polite,  and  though  cold  and 
reserved,  respectful,  and  coming  at  such  a 
moment,  and  in  contrast  with  the  rude  and  dis- 
gusting familiarity  of  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  it 
was  doubly  soothing  to  her  feelings. 

<<  I  have  left  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  in  her 
box,*  replied  Clara,  ^<  and  without  assistance  she 
cannot  leave  it  I  was  compelled  to  seek  her 
servant,**  added  she,  <*  that  he  might  assist  her 
to  her  carriage.** 

<<  Let  me  lead  you  to  her,**  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, offering  his  arm,  his  countenance  instantly 
changing  from  its  reserved  character,  into  a 
much  more  soft  and  kind  expression,  and  his 
manner  assuming  its  ancient  ease. 

Clara  accepted  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
having  instructed  the  door-keeper  to  summon 
one  of  Mrs.   Vincent  Robinson's   servants  to 
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that  lady's  box^-was  coDducting  Clara  towards  it, 
when  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  turned  to  her,  and 
demanded. if  he  had  not  a  better  right  to  offer 
her  his  services,  than  the  gentleman  whose  arm. 
she  had  so  readily  acc^ted. 

^  First  come  first  served,  I  hold  to  be  the 
right  thing"  said  he.  ^^  I  fomid  you,  like  a  lost 
sheep,  wandering  about,  and  like  a  careful  shep- 
herd I  seized  you,  and  would  have  folded  you 
when  up  starts  this  wolf  to  seize  my  lawful  pro- 
perty." 

<*  Mr.  Marsden,  I  request  that  you  will  dis- 
continue your  troublesome  attentions  to  this 
lady." 

<•  And  by  what  right,  pray,  do  you  interfere  ?" 

<<  By  the  right  of  every  gentleman  to  protect 
a  woman  from  insult  Your  conduct,  in  thus 
persevering  to  intrude  yourself  on  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  is  unworthy,  un- 
man!;} and  I  insist  on  your  no  farther  molesting 

he»." 

c  3 
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*<  You  shall  give  me  aatishedon  for  this  ^f  > 
to-moiTOw.'' 

**  Whenever  yoa  please,  ar,"  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour walked  away  with  Miss  Mordaont.  Tbey 
were  both  sUent  while  they  proceeded  Co  Mis. 
Vincent  Robinson's  box*  Clara's  arm  tremUed 
within  hiS|  and  he^  consdous  that  it  did  sc^  dsie 
not  trust  himself  to  address  her.  When  they 
reached  the  box  he  repented  his  silence^  and 
would  have  ^yen  much  to  have  again  had  a 
similar  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  her* 
but  she,  interpreting  his  silence  to  a  total  indif- 
ference  towards  her,  felt  a  pang  shoot  through 

her  heart,  that  turned  her  fibce  pale  as  marble. 
^  So  you  are  come  at  last.  Miss  Mordannt, 

are  you,  after  leanog  me  here  heaven  only 

knows  how  long?    Where  have  you  been — ^what 

have  you  been  about?** 

Clara  was  so  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  that 

she  could  scarody  articulate^  and  Mr.  Seymour 

observing  it,  said,  <*  I,  madam,  luckily  encouB- 
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tered  Mies  Mordaant,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  some  time  acquainted,  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  disagreeable  crowd,  endea- 
vouring to  get  your  servant  called,  a  very  painful 
and  embarrassing  position  for  a  young  lady.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  of  some  use  to  her,  and 
i^  madam,  I  can  be  serviceable  in  assisting  you 
to  your  carriage,   I  beg  you  will  accept  my 


ann/* 


^  You  are  really  very  polite,  sir,  may  I  beg 
to  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  much 
civility?" 

<^  My  name  is  Seymour,  madam/' 

^  Any  relation  to  Lord  Seymourville?" 

•*  Yes;  his  cousin." 

*^  I  am  exceedingly  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Seymour;  rmf  name  is  Vin- 
cent Robinson,  a  name  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  fitthionable  world.  I  dare  say  you  have 
read  my  works,  as  indeed,  who  has  not?  My 
last  novel,  entitled  <Love  and  Passion'  is  con- 
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sideffed  cme  of  the  mo^  extrBordinary  books  thtl 
has  appesred  smce  Walter  Scott's  time.'' 

All  this  was  uttered  in  perfect  darkness,  all  the 
\\^tit$  of  the  theatre  being  extinguished,  but  so 
anxious  was  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  to  speak  on 
her  favourite  topics — her  books  and  herself,  that 
she  seemed  to  forget  the  drcumstanoe. 

<<  I  believe,  madam,  your  carriage  waits,"  sud 
Mr«  Seymour,  and  at  the  same  moment  her  foot- 
man arrived.  The  lady,  assisted  by  both,  and 
followed  by  Clara,  tottered  out  of  her  box,  her 
limbs  becoming  more  than  usually  feeble  from 
having  been  so  long  sitting  in  a  constrained 
position. 

<^  Notwithstanding  that  I  was  justly  incensed 
at  Miss  Mordauufs  leaving  me  such  an  un« 
accountable  time  alone,  and  in  the  dark,  I  do 
assure  you,  Mr.  Seymour,  my  time  was  not  lost 
I  have  composed  the  plan  of  the  most  interest- 
ing little  romance  in  the  world,  to  be  entitled, 
<  All  in  the  Dark,'  in  which  I  intend  to  paint  my 


own  emotions  under  the  embommng  poritionin 
which  you  found  me^  I  mean  to  deaoribea.geiH- 
tleman,  who  had  lost  a  vahudble  ring  in  a  box 
near  mine,  returning  to  search  for  it;  but  in  Hm 
dark,  entering  my  box  by  mistak^^  He  grapta 
on  the  caipet  for  lus  ring,  touches  my  foot  (yoa 
have  doubtless  heard  of  my  foot,  which  is  said 
to  be  die  smallest,  and  most  beautiful  in-  the 
wodd).  Apropos,  of  which  a  certain  illustrious 
duke  said,  it  was  a  contradiction,  being  at  once 
the  least  and  most  in  the  world,  meaning  the  least 
in  size,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  shape.  Wasfint 
it  yery  clever;  but  he  is  such  a  clever,  dear 
creature !  *' 

At  this  moment  the  party  reached  the  round 
room,  where  lights  were  still  burning,  and  a  few. 
old  ladies  and  middle-aged  spinsters  were  wait- 
ing to  hear  their  carriages  announced,  while  their 
footmen  were-  inducing  in  protracted  potations 
in  the  Haymarket,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but 
the  liquid  fire  they  were  imbibing.    Involuntarily 
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Seymour  turned  xoand  to  gase  on  the  lady 
whom  be  was  supporting  on  his  arm,  and  whose 
pretensions  to  javenility  had  so  much  astonished, 
if  not  amused  him;  and  he  nearly  started  with 
surprise  on  beholding  her.  Her  dress,  always 
ouitrii  had  now  become  more  so^  by  her  having 
indulged  in  9k  siesta  in  her  box,  the  conseqaenoes 
of  which  were  but  too  visible  in  her  flattened 
turban,  wig  away,  the  loss  of  one  eye-brow,  and 
the  undue  altitude  of  the  other;  the  rouge  totally 
rubbed  off  one  cheek  by  its  friction  against  die 
side  of  the  box,  and  the  glaring  red  of  its  fellow. 
<<  You  will,  you  mic«f  come  and  visit  me^ 
Mr.  Seymour.  You  will  meet  at  my  house  all 
the  distinguishpd  literati  of  the  day,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  Uiie  of  the  feshionables.  You 
will  hear  Miss  Mordaunt  sing  my  songs, — a  great 
treat  I  promise  you,  for  I  have  engaged  her  to 
set  them  to  music  By  the  bye^  I  am  now 
writing  a  diarming  Htde  aon^  as  a  companioD 
to  that  by  Haynes  Bayley,  entided   « I  would 
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be  a  butterfly/ — mine,  I  have  called  '  I  would 
be  a  sparrow/  for  a  sparrow  is  a  much  more 
poetical  subject  than  a  butterfly.  Don't  you 
agree  widi  me?" 

The  few  persons  whom  Mr.  Seymour  encoun- 
tered in  the  crush-room,  and  on  the  stairs,  smiled 
and  riirugged  their  shoulders  as  they  eyed  Mrs* 
Vincent  Robinson,  and  examined  him  with  an  air 
of  astonishment,  that  any  man  so  comme  ilfiuij 
should  be  taken  in  to  become  her  escort;  but 
when  they  glanced  at  the  lovely  ^rl  that  was 
following  her,  the  enigma  seemed  solved,  and 
they  shook  their  heads  with  a  most  sapient  air  of 
self-complacency  at  their  own  powers  of  per- 
ception. When  Mr.  Seymour  had  assisted  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  into  her  carriage,  he  performed 
the  same  service  for  Clara,  and  while  doing  so» 
in  a  low  voice,  expressed  his  hope  that  she  was 
less  uncomfortable  at  present  than  at  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson's. This  was  done  with  an  air  of  such  deep 
interest,  that  it  soothed  the  wound  inflicted  on 
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her  feelings  by  his  prior  coldness,  and  she  wished, 
though  she  scarcely  indulged  a  hope,  that  he  would 
call  at  her  new  abode.  Yet  a  moment's  reflection 
convinced  her  of  the  folly  of  this  wish,  and  made 
her  acknowledge  that,  situated  as  they  were,  the 
less  they  saw  of  each  other  the  better. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  in  the  excitement  of 
haying  made  a  new  acquaintance,  and  as  she 
fancied,  achieved  a  new  conquest,  had  nearly 
forgotten  to  reprehend  her  companion ;  but  when 
she  had  exhausted  every  term  of  approval  of  Mr. 
Seymour^s  person  and  manners,  she  reminded 
Clara  of  the  impropriety  of  having  left  her  alone, 
and  in  darkness  too,  in  her  box  for  so  long  a  period 

^<  Pray  expkdn  the  cause  of  this.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt?  for  I  was  not  only  in  the  dark  then,  but  I 
am  still  so  on  this  subject  ReaUy  I  turned  that 
point  very  happily.  I  wish  you  would  remember 
to  make  a  note  of  it  You  should  note  down 
the  bone  mos  I  utter  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
Miss  Mordaunt,  just  as  Boswell  wrote  those  of 
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Johnson.     But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying, 
what  kept  you  so  long  away?" 

<^  I  really,  madam,  had  not  courage  to  enter 
such  a  crowd  alone." 

"How  very  odd!  You  must  get  over  such 
misplaced  gocherry  ;  dams  day  company  have  no 
business  to  give  way  to  such  folly,  and  I  trust  I 
shall  not  have  to  complain  of  it  agun." 

Glad  was  Clara  to  find  herself  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber  once  more.  It  had  acquired 
an  air  of  much  more  comfort  since  she  had  left 
it  on  dressing  for  dinner ;  and  a  petit  souper  neatly 
arranged,  enabled  her  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  Two  or  three  additional  articles  of 
furniture  had  been  brought  into  the  room,  and 
judiciously  placed,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  her 
hostess  for  this  kindness, — a  kindness  she  was  iwt 
from  anticipating.  Solitude  and  privacy,  always 
so  desirable  to,  and  valued  by,  persons  with  minds 
given  to  reflection,  are  doubly  estimated  by  those 
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in  dependent  situations.  The  periods  passed  in 
their  chambeTs  by  women  so  placed,  are  the  hap- 
jnest  they  know,  for  then,  and  then  only,  do  they 
feel  the  luxury  of  calling  a  few  brief  hours  their 
own,  free  from  the  interruption  of  commanded 
services,  or  automaton-like  silence;  dame$  de  com^ 
pagnie  and  governesses  being  generally  looked 
upon  as  wholly  the  creatures  of  their  emi^oyerB, 
who  are  not  only  to  live  and  act  according  to 
their  pleasure,  but  positively  to  render  up  their 
volition,  speech,  and  thoughts  to  their  sovereign 
wilL  As  Clara  looked  round  in  the  Utile  dean 
quiet  room  allotted  to  her,  she  reflected  that  here 
every  night  at  least  she  might  hope  to  enjoya  few 
calm  hours,  and  she  felt  grateful  even  for  thb 
anticipated  blessing.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
retiring  to  her  couch,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  presence  of  Victorine^ 
who  came  to  ofier  her  services  to  disrobe  her. 
**  Pray  mademoiselle,  permit  me  to  assist  at 
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your  toilette  whenever  I  can  get  away  from 
nzadame — ^it  will  give  ine  much  plaunr,  I  did 
have  some  few  meubks  put  in  here,  to  make  you 
more  comfortable ;  and  when  you  want  any  ting» 
I  hope  you  say  so  to  me*  I  know  you  have  eat 
no  dinner,  le  maitre-dliotel  did  tell  me  so. 
Madame  is  so  droll,  she  let  no  one  do  what  he 
like,  it  must  be  only  what  she  like,  so  you  starve 
if  you  not  eat  a  leetle  bit  of  someting  in  your 
own  room.  Madame  is  one  effoiste,  one  hard 
heart,  but  I  see  you  not  like  me  to  say  sa  Eh^ 
bienl  you  find  dat  out  very  soon,  I  not  say  no 
mote,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  you  as  conjbrtabU  in 
<fis  house  as  I  can,  and  so  alway  do  tell  me  what 
IB  you  want.  I  do  like  you,  mademoiselle,  for  you 
show  good  for  dat  pauvre  chire  petite  angcj  dat  I 
lofe  vid  all  my  heart.  She  is  malheureusej  hien 
mallieuretis^^  chire  enfant^  Dat  old  dame  not  like 
her  not  at  all,  but  do  take  her  in  her  house  to  get 
praised,  and  all  de  people  to  whom  she  give  de 
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tadeauxf  do  say  <how  good  madame  is  to  take  dat 
little chUd'  ^ Itis aj^eSfue:  ^OntisAamumie,' 
and  so  they  go  on ;  and  she  before  de  company 
Jait  MaMaU  to  lofe  de  chare  et^boHt;  but  when 
de  be  all  gone,  die  say,  go  a^ay,  yon  are  trouMe* 
some  child,go  any.  £1,  Uml  I  wQlnot say  no 
more,  exoqpt  to  teO  yon,  dat  I  fid  get  one  ^ery 
good  cUnoysoi  to  come  hwe  when  you  was  gone 
to  de  open,  and  he  look  at  de  poor  jMtil  joaik 
of  dat  dkrr  oj^bi^  and  be  fid  tmk  it  was  right 
to  cut  de  piece  away,  and  he  fid  Tish  it  had  been 
done  de  day  dat  de  Ticked  dog  fid  bite  her;  and 
the  ^mt  fMk  Mfr  did  not  cn^ont,nQr  ihov 
deleetle  bad  temper  ^ik  be  did  cut,  ciii^bntde 
tsais  fid  coaae  into  ker  wres,  amdherWdefMe 
fid  uum  as  pale  »a^m  di  ^i>«dTeait  las 
all  done  ^  did  fuoit  arar  en  her  lalhiB.  He 
dU  grre  to  her 
Ml 

Mr 
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and  I  do  hope  dat  chin  mfgad  vUI  be  soon  veil 
again.     Bon  soir,  mademoi$elle^  dormez  bieu^^ 

ban  aoir.^ 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  Mrs.  Vincent  Ro« 
bioson  sent  to  say  that  she  wished  to  see  Miss 
Mordaunt;  and  when  Clara  had  obeyed  the 
sinnmons,  she  found  that  lady  in  her  bed,  the 
curtuns  of  which  were  so  closely  drawn,  that  it 
was  only  through  a  narrow  opening  that  she 
could  discover  the  befrilled  and  beflounced 
mummy  within. 

<'  I  sent  for  you,  Miss  Mordaunt,  to  say  that 
as  I  am  to  have  a  party  this  evening,  and  expect 
you  to  sing  my  song,  I  wish  you  to  swallow  three 
or  four  raw  eggs,  which  are  excellent  for  the 


voice/* 


«<  I  really,  madam,  hope  you  will  not  exact 
ti^s,  as  I  feel  a  peculiar  disgust  to  raw  eggs." 

■  <*  Stuff!  nonsense !  how  childish  to  ^ve  way  to 
suob  fancies  I    When  peo{rfe  receive  a  liberal 
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stipend,  they  ought  to  adopt  the  advice  of  their 
employers,  and  cheerfully  endeavour  to  please 
them." 

^<  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  that  I  have  every 
wish  to  do  so/' 

**  That  may  be.  Miss  Mordaunt;  but  permit 
me  to  observe,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  had  any 
reason  to  think  so." 

<^  I  am  sorry,  madam.'* 

"  Well  then,  if  you  are  sorry,  why  not  obey 
my  wishes  ?  Victorine,  bring  three  raw  eggs  for 
Miss  Mordaunt" 

^<  Fait  semUeni  de  lea  asoaUri^  said  Victorine  in 
a  low  voice.  ^^  EUe  a  la  vu  n  bas,  qu^elle  ne 
verais  pas  si  mus  les  prenez  les  csufs  ou  fwnJ^ 

Clara  followed  the  advice  of  the  fanxnit' 
de'<lui7nbre^  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  was 
satisfied. 

*<  Now,"  resumed  that  lady,  **  go  practice  my 
song  uniil  you  are  quite  perfect  in  it;  and  eat  as 
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little  as  possible,  that  your  voice  may  be  flexible 
for  the  eveiuDg.  Victorinei  order  some  milk 
beat  up  with  the  yoke  of  eggs,  and  sugar,  with 
two  or  three  slices  of  very  thin  bread,  and  clarified 
honey,  for  Miss  Mordaunt's  breakfast;  mind,  not 
more  than  three  very  thin  slices ;  and  now,  I  shall 
try  and  sleep  until  noon,  that  I  may  gain  strength 
to  get  through  the  fatigues  of  the  evening." 

Clara  having  sang  the  required  song  twice  over, 
was  surprised  to  see  a  copious  and  luxurious 
breakfast  set  before  her.  She  almost  doubted 
the  propriety  of  partaking  it,  as  so  open  an  in- 
fringement of  the  orders  of  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  appeared  to  her  to  be  incorrect;  but 
Victorine,  who  entered  to  see  that  mademoiselle 
was  what  she  called  confortabUj  vanquished  her 
scruples  by  telling  her  that  it  was  only  by  making 
a  good  breakfast,  that  she  could  support  the  in- 
sufficient dinner  to  which  the  whimsical  caprices 
of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  obliged  her  dame  de 
compagnU  to  submit 
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«  De  poor  young  lady  dat  did  go  away»  did 
destroy  her  healt  by  starving  herself  to  please 
madame,  and  she  hoped  Mademoudle  MortdaU 
would  not  do  de  same.  De  housekeeper  is 
one  good  person,  who  do  wish  to  do  rig^t  to 
every  body,  and  madame  will  never  know  dat 
mademoiseUe  do  eat  enough  to  keep  herself  alive 
or  not" 

The  morning  repast  being  concluded,  Clara 
sought  Ada  Myrrha,  who  was  reclined  on  a  sofa, 
with  her  little  leg  bandaged.  The  interesting 
child  welcomed  her  with  delight ;  and  after  Clara 
had  examined  her  in  her  studies,  she  was  surprised 
as  well  as  gratified  to  discover  that  the  little  girl 
was  much  more  advanced  than  she  expected  to 
find  her. 

<<  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  lessons  to  learn 
again,''  she  said,  <<  won't  you  teach  me,  dear 
Miss  Mordaunt?  My  own  good  mamma^  that 
is  gone  to  Heaven,  used  to  teach  me  every  day, 
and  when  I  had  learnt  all  my  lessons,  it  was  so 
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pleasant  to  play  in  the  garden,  or  dress  my  doll; 
bat  ever  since  I  came  here,  I  have  no  lessons  to 
learn,  except  whenever  Ma'mselle  Victorine 
teaches  me  French,  and  it  is  so  dull  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  tye  up  flowers  all  day,  and  no 
garden  to  play  in,  and  no  doll  to  dress." 

^  And  80  Ma'mselle  Victorine  has  taught  you 
French?" 

*<  O !  yes,  I  know  almost  every  thing  that  is 
said;  and  very  often  I  wish  I  did  not,  for  when 
I  hear  Ma'mselle  Victorine  say  such  things  of 
somehodyy  I  am  sorry;  for  mamma,  who  is  in 
Heaven,  said  I  must  be  grateful  to  somebody^  for 
offering  to  take  me  when  she  would  be  gone  for 
ever;  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  Ma'mselle  Victo- 
rine call  her  vieillefolle;  but  don't  tell  somd>ody^ 
for  Ma'mselle  Victorine  is  so  good  and  kind  to 
me,  that  I  would  not  get  her  scolded  for  all  the 
world.  But  isn't  it  naughty.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
for  me  to  hear  Ma'mselle  Victorine  call  somebody 

VOL.  II.  i> 
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names  ?  but  indeed,  I  can't  help  it,  for  I  could 

not  bear  to  hear  Ma'mselle  Victorine  scolded." 

The  fine  moral  sense  evinced  bj  this  child 

charmed  Clara,  and  made  her  doubly  anxious  to 

bestQw  eyery  possible  care  and  attention  in  cot* 
tivating  a  mind  that  promised  to  bear  sodi  pre> 

cious  firuit* 

^*  I  will  represent  to  Mctorine  the  impropriety 

of  ^leaking  disreqiectfally  of  her  mistress,  my 

dear  little  girl;  and  I  am  gratified  dial  you  have 

so  just  a  sense  of  what  is  tight,  as  to  have  felt 

the  error  of  which  she  was  guilty.    Gratitade,  my 

dear  Ada  Myrrfaa,  to  all  finom  whom  we  recdve 
services,  is  indii^nsable.  It  is  often  the  sole 
means  of  admowledging  our  sense  of  them,  and 
should  never  be  e&ced  fiom  our  minds.* 

^  Do  not  call  me  Ada  Myrrfaa,  dear  Miss  Mor- 
clannL  I  always  think  people  do  not  kive 
me  who  call  me  sow  Nobody  does  scs  but 
those  (fisagreeaUe  people  who  make  venes  on 
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somebody;  I  don't  like  people  \?ho  make  verses, 
do  you  ?** 

**  You  must  not  give  way  to  prejudices,  my 
dear,  for  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  people  have 
written  verses." 

^  Well,  I  will  try  and  not  dislike  them,  if  you 
tell  me  not;  but,  indeed,  they  are  very  disagree- 
able, tor  they  say  such  things.  They  say  somebody 
is  so  beautiful,  and  so  good,  that  she  is  an  angel; 
and  then  they  say  quite  low,  so  that  she  can't 
hear  them,  what  a  vain  foolish  old  woman  she  is, 
and  that  I  am  a  stupid  child.  Isn't  that  wicked 
of  them.  Miss  Mordaunt?  That's  why  I  don't 
like  people  who  make  verses,  for  I  thought  they 
were  all  the  same,  all  wicked.  But  won't  you 
always  call  me  Mary?  Do  pray,  dear  Miss 
Mordaunt,  when  somebody  is  not  by,  for  then  I 
will  think  you  love  me,  and  it  will  make  me  love 
you  too,  for  my  own  dear  mamma  used  to  call 
me  Mary,  and  sometimes  my  dear  Mary,  and 

D  2 
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my  sweet  Mary,  and  my  own  Mary.  O  !  how 
pleasant  her  voice  used  to  sound  in  my  ears, 
when  she  called  me  so.  She  loved  me,  and  so 
did  a  great  many  people  then;  but  now  no  one 
loves  me  but  Victorine.  And  though  Victorine 
is  very  kind,  she  speaks  loud,  and  laughs  loud, 
and  is  not  a  bit  like  my  dear  mamma  that  is 
gone  to  Heaven." 

Clara  was  in  the  midst  of  her  lessons  with  her 
little  pupil,  a  task  from  which  she  already  anti- 
cipated no  little  satisfaction,  whilst  the  child,  on 
her  side,  seemed  delighted,  and  exhibited  an  un- 
usual facility  in  acquiring  what  was  taught  her, 
when  a  message  from  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson 
to  attend  her,  interrupted  her  more  agreeable 
occupation. 

^<  I  sent  for  you.  Miss  Mordannt,  that  you  might 
amuse  me  while  I  breakfast, — ^it  assists  digestion, 
and  prevents  my  eating  too  fast.  Do  begin,  and 
tell  me  something  agreeable  or  interesting." 
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Tbe  command  precluded  the  power  of  obey- 
ing it,  and  reminded  Clara  of  the  observation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  the  irksomeness 
of  endeavouring  to  amuse  those  who  were  not 
amusable, 

"  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  am  waiting ;  why 
don*t  you  begin?" 

**  Really,  madam,  I  hardly  know  how  to  fulfil 
your  injunctions." 

<<  How  tiresome !  my  buttered  cake  will  get 
cold — myJUlet  de  volaiUe  hard — and  my  choco- 
late thick,  while  you  are  thinking  what  to  say  to 
amuse  me.  I  wonder  when  people  offer  them* 
aelves  as  dams  de  company,  that  they  do  not 
prepare  themselves  for  what  they  are  expected 
to  do!" 

« I  am  very  sorry,  madam ^" 

^^  Do  you  know.  Miss  Mordaunt,  that  you 
have  a  habit  of  saying,  <  really,  madam,'  and 
'  I  am  very  sorry,  madam.'    Do  get  rid  of  it, 
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for  I  can't  bear  the  repetition  of  the  game  words. 
People  of  genius  never  can ;  our  nerves  are  so 
susceptible,  our  organization  so  wholly  different 
from  that  of  persons  of  the  ordinary  stamps  like 
yourself,  that  we  are  seldom  understood,  and 
people  go  on  treating  us  as  they  would  persons 
like  themselves.  Have  you  yet  thought  of  any 
thing  to  amuse  me  ?** 

"  No,  madam  I  '* 

**  Well,  then,  suppose  you  tell  me  your  history 
— ^the  misfortunes  of  your  father;  the  troubles 
they  entailed  on  you;  the  vexations,  and  humiIia^ 
tions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  it  may  amuse 
me,  and  even  if  it  should  not,  some  of  the 
incidents  may  furnish  me  with  subjects  for 
my  novels.  But  mind  you  make  the  history 
as  touching  as  possible,  otherwise  it  won't 
amuse  me  a  bit.  I  hope  you  have  met  with 
the  most  serious  misfortunes  and  trials,  for 
the  recital  of  such  events,  by  the  persons  who 
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have    endured    them)    is    very  picquant    and 
amusing," 

A  servant  at  this  moment  entered,  and  saved 
Clara  from  the  necessity  of  informing  the  un- 
feeling Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  that  she  had  not 
yet  acquired  sufficient  stoicism,  to  make  her 
mbfortunes  and  trials  a  topic  of  conversation* 

^  A  gentleman  has  sent  up  this  card  for  Miss 
Mordaunt,"  said  the  servant,  holding  out  a  silver 
salver,  on  which  was  the  card  of  Mr.  Hercules 
Marsden. 

^<  Pray,  who  is  this  person?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
hauteur. 

^  A  gentleman,  madam,  whom  I  would  on  no 
account  receive." 

<*  If  it  be  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  so  useful  to 
me  last  evening,  and  who  I  requested  to  call 
here,  admit  him  instantly." 

<*  It  is  not,  madam." 
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«  Who  then  is  it?*' 

^<  A  Mr.  Marsden,  who  I  must  decline  seeing; 
and  with  your  permission,  madam,  I  will  request 
that  no  male  visitor,  except  mjr  aged  fiiend 
Mr.  Abraham  Jacob,  be  admitted.'' 

^  And  pray  why  do  you  object  to  see  this 
Mr.  Marsden  ?  " 

Clara  felt  embarrassed  at  being  thus  rudely 
questioned  in  the  presence  of  a  domestic,  and 
her  obtuse  hostess  observed  it;  but  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  embarrassment,  she  attributed 
it  to  some  love  affair,  such  beings  in  her 
weak  and  ill-regulated  mind,  the  source  of  all 
emotions. 

<<  Mr.  Marsden,  madam,  is  a  person  whose 
acquaintance  I  disapprove." 

<<  Ho !  ho ! "  thought  her  hostess,  *^  I  was  right" 

*<  Admit  Mr.  Marsden,"  ssdd  she,  *<for  pro- 
bably he  will  do  what  I  have  been  asking  you  to 
effect  for  this  last  half  hour — he  may  amuse  me." 
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**  Really,  madam,  I  must " 

'<  Again  you  are  at  your  ^  really,  m.adam !'  I 
wish,  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  my  wishes,  for  it  is  very  trying  to  a  delicate 
organization  like  mine  to  be '' 

Here  the  servant  threw  the  door  open,  and 
announced  <^  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden." 

^  And  so  at  last  you  have  admitted  me,  my 
pretty  little  pickaninny,  after  keeping  me  kicking 
my  heels  about  in  the  hall,  among  a  pack  of 
staring  servants,  for  the  last  ten  minutes.'' 

<<  It  was  not  /,  but  this  lady,  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  ordered  you  to  be  admitted,  for 
I  declined  to  see  you,"  said  Clara,  with  a  Jkrti 
that  might  have  cooled  the  courage  of  any  less 
unceremonious  person  than  him,  to  whom  her 
reply  was  addressed. 

<<  And  this  b  Mrs.  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Crusoe 
Robinson,  for  hang  me !  if  I  remember  which. 
Well,  how  do  you  do,  old  lady?    A  devilish  good 
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breakfast  you  have  there  !  It  makes  me  hungry 
to  look  at  it»  and  so,  with  your  leave,  I  will 
Mto." 

And  so  saying,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and,  sans  ceremonies  to  the  no  little  surprise  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  helped  himself  to  a  portion  of 
theJUets  de  voUnUe^  and  began  devouring  it. 

<<  Devilish  good  cook  yours  is,  I  can  tell  you, 
ma'am  I  What  have  you  got  to  drink?  O! 
chocolate,  I  see.  I  don't  like  it  after  the  fowl,  so, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  ring  for  some 
Madeira;"  and  he  did  ring,  and  loudly  too,  and 
when  the  bell  was  answered,  told  the  servant  to 
bring  him  a  bottle  of  the  old  particular.  <<  Mind, 
the  old  particular,  you  sir,  for  I  am  a  good  judge." 

Mrs.  ViQoent  Robinson  sat  in  a  state  of  such 
astonishment,  mingled  with  alarm,  that  Oara 
felt  pity  for  her,  notwithstanding  this  annoy- 
ance was  brought  on  by  her  own  folly.  She, 
therefore,  reminded  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  that 
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he  was  taking  very  unwarrantable  liberties  in  the 
house  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  never  previously 
seen,  and  in  which  he  was  an  uninvited  guest. 

<<  Not  over  civil  of  you  to  tell  me  80»  how- 
ever/' was  his  answer.  ^^  The  house  is  not  yours, 
and  if  Mrs.  Robinson  Crusoe  finds  no  fault,  and 
if  she  did,  she  has  a  tongue  to  speak,  I  suppose. 
I  see  no  right  in  you  to  act  as  mistress  of  the 


ceremonies.'' 


The  Madeira  was  now  brought,  to  which  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden  helped  himself;  and  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  from  it  a  sovereign, 
which  he  threw  on  the  silver  salver  in  the  ser- 
vant's hand,  saying,  *^  that's  for  you,  sir." 

The  servant  looked  astonished,  and  doubtful ; 
then  offered  to  i)etum  the  money,  but  Mr. 
Marsden  told  him  to  ^^  pocket  the  coin  and  be 
ott" 

^  I  say,  Mrs.  Robinson  Crusoe,  your  wine- 
merchant  is  not  as  good  as  your  cook!     His 
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Madeira  never  crossed  the  line,  I  can  tell  yoo* 
or  if  it  did  it  was  shipwrecked,  and  half  drowned, 

for  ril  be  if  it  is  not  the  weakest  stuff 

that  ever  was  misnamed  wine.  But  women 
never  know  the  difference  between  one  wine  and 
another,  and  the  rascally  wine  merchants*  who 
are  aware  of  this  &ct,  supply  them  only  with 
what  their  male  customers  would  reject'^ 

^  Miss  Mordaunt,  your  acquaintance  seems  to 
make  himself  so  perfectly  at  ease  in  my  house, 
that  I  almost  begin  to  suspect  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be  the  owner.  He  seems  to  like  my 
room,  I  think." 

<^  Much  better  than  your  company,  I  can  assure 
you,  old  girl,  for  a  rummer  concern  than  your 
precious  self  I  never  saw  in  all  my  bom  days.** 

<*  You  are  polite,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 

Robinson,"  becoming  crimson  with  anger. 

^*  You  mean  to  say  just  the  contrary,  Mrs. 
Robinson  Crusoe ;  for  when  a  man  tells  an  old 
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or  Ugly  woman  the  truth  in  London,  he  is  in^ 
stantly  called  impolite." 

<<  May  I  request  the  favour  of  your  absence, 
sir?'* 

^  Faith !  you  have  anticipated  me,  for  I  was 
just  gobg  to  ask  the  favour  of  your's,  old  girl,  as 
I  want  to  have  some  private  conversation  with 
this  young  lady/' 

^^  I  must  positively  decline  having  any  con- 
versation with  you,  sir,"  replied  Clara. 

^  Why  you  never  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
persevere  in  rejecting  my  proposal,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt — what  have  you  to  hope  or  expect  ?  For 
though  Seymour  did  give  you  his  arm  last  night 
at  the  opera,  he  did  so  very  unwillingly,  and  only 
through  shame  when  you  called  him.  He  has 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  you,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
which  I  doubt;  and  as  I  am  young,  rich,  and 
generous,  what  more  can  you  desire?" 

At  the  words  rich  and  generous,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  pridced  up  her  ears,  for  she  had  an 
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unbounded  respect  lor  wealth,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired generodty,  when  not  required  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  her  own  person. 

<<  Why  truly.  Miss  Mordaunt,  this  gentleman 
speaks  very  fiuily ;  and  though  his  conduct  here 
has  been  a  little  extraordinary,  and  somewhat 
unceremonious,  still,  taking  your  atuation  into 
account,  I  think  you  ought  to  reflect  before  you 
refuse  his  offers." 

^  Right,  old  girl,  you  are  no  fool,  I  see ;  and 
rU  tell  you  what,  if  you  can  talk  this  pretty  but 
obstinate  girl  into  accepting  my  proposal,  hang 
me !  if  I  won't  come  down  handsomely  with  the 
ready  money,  for  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  cool 
hundred  for  yourself." 

<<  My  fortune,  sir,  precludes  any  interested 
motives;  but  as  far  as  a  rin^  a  smffni^  or  any 
bagatelle  of  that  kind,  as  a  wedding  gift,  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  refuse  it,  on  account  of  my 
respect  for  Miss  Mordaunt." 

^  A  wedding  gift,  indeed — whewt"  said  Mr. 
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Mareden,  winding  up  his  repetition  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Robinson's  words  by  a  sound  resembling  a 
whistle.  <<  Why,  who  the  devil  spoke  of  a 
wedding?" 

^  Let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  permit 
yourself  and  me,  to  be  any  longer  insulted  by 
this  person — gentleman,  his  conduct  prevents  me 
from  calling  him.  Presuming  on  my  dependent 
position,  he  dared  to  insult  me  before  with  the 
most  dishonourable  proposals,  and  experienced 
the  contempt  to  which  his  conduct  entitled  lum. 
I  should  have  refused  to  accept  the  most  honour- 
able offer  he  could  make ;  but  his  persistance  in 
insult,  merits  a  severity  of  chastisement  pro- 
portioned to  its  baseness." 

Clara's  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignation,  as  she  uttered  this  reprooL 

^^  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  Tartar,  I  never  saw 
one.  Ay,  and  a  fool  into  the  baigain.  Why, 
would  it  not  be  a  million  times  more  to  your 
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advantage  to  accept  my  proposal^  than  to  stay 
here  with  this  old  painted  jezabel?** 

"  With  your  permission,  madam,  I  will  ring 
the  bell,  that  one  of  your  servants  may  conduct 
this  person  to  the  door,''  said  Clara,  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  was  so  surprised  and 
confounded  by  the  impudence  and  rudeness  of 
Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  that  she  was  incapable 
of  exertion. 

<*  Certainly,  Miss  Mordaunt,  ring  the  bell, 
I  will  have  all  my  servants  up  to  expel  this 
dreadful  man." 

^<  Why  one  glance  at  your  gorgon  £eu^  you  old 
harridariy  would  be  sufficient  to  frighten  away 
any  man  in  the  world  from  your  presence,''  and  so 
saying  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  rose  and  left  the 
room,  casting  a  glance  of  undisguised  rage  at 
Clara. 

"  O  dear !  what  a  terrible  creature ! — Well,  I 
never ! — do  pray  ^ve  me  my  salts — I  fear  I  am 
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going  to  faint;— some  Hungary  water  for  my 
temples — a  little  sal  volatile  in  water  might  do 
me  good."  All  these  remedies  were  supplied, 
and  having  alternately  availed  herself  of  them, 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  burst  into  a  fit  of  hyste- 
rical weeping.  <^  Oh  !  oh !  how  dreadful ! — He 
called  n  e  a  goi^n — m«,  Miss  Mordaunt,  a  gor- 
gon  ! — V  ho  could  believe  that  there  was  such 
wickedness  in  this  world.  Oh  I  oh !  what  would 
the  world  say  if  this  was  known? — me,  who  have 
been  counted  a  beauty  all  my  life.  O !  the  vile, 
horrid  wretch — ^if  he  had  said  any  thing  else  in 
the  world  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  sur- 
prised; but  this  wickedness — could  you  have 
believed  there  was  any  thing  like  it  in  the  world. 
Miss  Mordaunt?" 

<*  I  could  believe  anything  of  that  odious  man, 
madam,"  replied  Clara,  really  pitying  the  poor 
infatuated  old  woman  before  her,  who  was  weep- 
ing in  all  the  helplessness  of  childish  imbecility. 
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Surrounded  by  flatterers,  some  actuated  by 
interested  motives,  and  others  by  the  desire 
of  rendering  her  still  more  amunngly  ridicu- 
lous, Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  had  never  heard 
aught  resembling  ttuth  relative  to  her  personal 
or  mental  qualifications,  since  her  early  youth. 
She  had  for  the  last  forty  years  lived  in  a  state 
of  complete  illusion,  believing  herself,  in  spite 
of  the  truth  revealed  by  her  mirror,  a  beauty; 
and  notwithstanding  the  stem  criticisms  of  the 
press  on  her  novels,  a  femme  iupriL  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  abrupt  and  brutal  avowal 
of  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  entering  ears,  ac- 
customed only  to  the  dulcet  sounds  of  flattery, 
shocked  and  wounded  her,  and  as  Clara  marked 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor  vain  old  woman's 
vanity  was  hurt,  and  by  a  person  with  whom 
she  would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have 
come  in  contact  had  it  not  been  for  her  own 
entrance  into  the  mansion  in  Hanover-square^ 
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she  the  more  anxiously  sought,  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  soothe  her  irritated  feelings. 
Having  wept  herself  into  a  state  of  comparative 
composure,  the  ruling  passion  strong  even  under 
the  infliction  of  severe  annoyance,  still  betrayed 
itself  in  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson. 

^  Oh !  Miss  Mordaunt,^  said  she,  *<  what  a 
capital  subject  for  a  novel  was  the  fearful  scene 
of  this  day.  Here  were  you,  an  admirable 
heroine,  your  virtue  assailed  by  a  monster,  pur- 
suing you  from  place  to  place— and  I,  with 
matronly  dignity,  but  ^th  all  the  helplessness  of 
feminine  delicacy,  standing  forth  to  shield  you, 
— supporting  the  violent  insults  of  the  monster, 
because  I  would  not  yield  you  up  to  Ids  bar- 
barous tyranny.  Do,  I  intreat  you,  make  notes 
of  the  scene ;  I  will  write  a  novel  on  the  subject, 
to  be  entitled  <  The  Ghiardian  Angel ;  or.  Virtue 
Triinnphant'  I  will  have  it  illustrated  by  one 
of  the  best  artists,  and  will  select  for  one  of  the 
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platea,  the  moment  when  you  rose  from  your 
chair  with  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  to 
ring  the  bell  to  have  that  monster  expelled,  and 
while  /,  pale  as  monumental  marble,  my  cheek 
leaning  on  my  hand,  and  my  hair  floating  on 
my  shoulders,  incapable  of  speech,  waved  my 
other  hand  to  encourage  you*  That  fearfiil 
wretch  shall  be  drawn  like  some  demon,  me- 
nacing us  both.  I  will  have  the  face  copied  from 
Lawrence's  Satan.  Ada  Myrrha  shall  be  ding- 
ing to  my  knees  for  protection,  and  three  white 
doves,  emblems  of  innocence,  shall  be  painted, 
hovering  over  each  of  our  heads,  with  a  vampire 
and  bat  poised  over  his.  It  is  a  wonderful,  a 
sublime  conception,  and  cannot  fail,  when  carried 
into  execution,  to  make  the  greatest  sensation 
ever  known  since  the  days  of  Scott,  whose  place, 
I  think  I  may  without  vanity  assert,  I  fiU  up  in 
the  Uteiary  world.  I  see  you  are  surprised,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  at  my  strength  of  mind,  to  have  ao 
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soon  reoOTered  the  shock  occasioned  by  that 
terrible  monster.  But  this  is  true  philosophy. 
I  extract  good  even  from  what  is  baneful.  The 
tenderness  of  my  woman's  heart  yielded  to  the 
first  shock,  but  the  strength  of  my  powerful  un- 
derstanding repelled  the  blow,  and  led  me  in- 
stantly to  perceive  the  glorious  subject  offered 
to  me  to  add  to  my  laurels,  by  taking  this  assault 
for  a  subject  to  write  on.  I  beg  you  will  in- 
stantly make  the  notes ;  you  may,  if  you  like  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  graceful  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing your  great  obligations  to  me,  write  a  de- 
scription of  me ;  and  now  I  will  go  to  bed,  that 
the  traces  of  tears  may  be  efiaced  from  my 
eyes  by  sleep,  as  I  have  got  a  charming  dress, 
and  wish  to  look  myself  at  my  party  this  even- 
ing. Give  me  your  arm  to  assbt  me  to  my 
chamber,  Miss  Mordaunt;  I  don't  wishVictorine 
to  see  me  until  I  have  bathed  my  eyes  with  rose 
water.    Lady's  maids  are  so  inquisitive,  and  so 
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unfeeling)  that  great  writers,  like  myself  must 
not  let  them  see  us  under  trying  drcumstances* 
I  think  it  was  Milton  who  said  that  no  man  was 
a  hero  to  his  vakt  de^hambre^  but  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  am  a  heroine  to  my  fam^djt'-cha'mbTt. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?** 

Clara  having  assisted  Mrs.  Vincent  Robin- 
son to  her  apartment,  and  placed  her  on 
her  lit  de  repose^  was  leaving  the  room  to  send 
her  maid  to  that  lady,  when  she  called  her 
back. 

<^  As  I  shall  remain  here,  and  only  take  a  few 
light  restoratives,  to  enable  me  to  get  through 
the  fatigue  of  the  evening,  you  will  not,  I  dare 
say,  object  to  not  having  any  dinner.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  and  oblige  me,  by  swallowing  a  few  raw 
eggs  instead,  that  my  song  may  go  off  with 
more  eclat;  and  now  adiojcaral  Don't  I  speak 
Italian  beautifully?  adioT 

Though  in  a  measure   prepared  for  some 
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ridicoloiis  exhibition  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  on  the  occasion  of  this  soir6ef  the  one 
that  awaited  her  in  the  drawing-room  astonished 
Clara.  A  profiudon  of  flowers  and  lights,  ren- 
dered the  atmosphere  of  the  salon  so  heavy  and 
overcoming^  that  though  in  perfect  health,  Clara 
found  it  difiicult  to  respire  freely  in  it  A  small 
portable  bed,  with  lace  curtains,  lined  vfithcoleur 
de  rosef  the  drapery  held  in  the  mouth  of  an 
or  molu  dove,  first  attracted  her  attention.  Over 
this  fanciful  little  bed,  leant  the.  lady  of  the 
house,  with  a  flowing  veil  of  lace  falling  down 
from  the  braided  tresses  of  her  wig,  her  forehead 
bound  by  a  diamond  bandeau,  and  a  Pschye  fly, 
of  the  same  precious  materials,  over  her  brow ; 
a  robe  of  white  tulle,  worn  over  satin  of  the 
same  snowy  hue,  fell  in  folds  to  her  feet,  and  was 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  ceinture  of  brilliants. 
Her  arms  and  wrists  were  encircled  by  dia- 
monds, and  their  withered  and  bony  appearance. 
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looking  like  those  of  a  dried  skeleton,  whitened 
with  pearl  powder,  formed  a  shocking  and  gro- 
tesque contrast  with  the  glittering  gems  that 
were  round  them. 

As  Clara  looked  on  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson, 
the  Teil  falling  down  and  nearly  concealing  the 
face,  she  was  reminded  of  the  description  given 
of  Inez  de  Castro,  when,  dianhumed  from  the 
tomb  and  decked  in  jewels,  the  poor  corse  was 
placed,  by  the  commands  of  her  morbidly  sensi- 
tive husband,  to  receive  in  state,  the  recognition 
and  homage  denied  her  when  living.  A  gilt 
lyre  was  on  a  stand  by  the  ade  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  and  an  album,  bound  in  violet- 
coloured  velvet  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
with  a  pen  and  inkstand  to  correspond,  were 
placed  beside  it.  Clara  could  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  this  tabbtnif  but  she  was  not 
long  left  in  ignorance  of  its  signification. 

^  Look  here.   Miss  Mordaunt,  how  pictu- 
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resquely  I  have  arranged  all  this — nest  paw  ? — 
it  has  quite  a  scenic  effect?" 

Clara  approached,  and  beheld  poor  little  Ada 
Myrrha  reclining  on  the  bed,  her  head  wreathed 
with  rose  buds  and  poppies,  and  bouquets  of 
the  same  flowers  strewed  over  the  lace  cauvre  pied 
that  shaded  her  person.  The  beautiful  child's 
delicate  cheeks  had  a  colour  brighter  than  health 
ever  wore,  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  languid; 
and  her  long  black  eye-lashes  threw  their  shadow 
over  her  cheeks,  giving  to  them  so  dark  a  reflec- 
tion that  the  whole  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  changed,  and  presented  something  unearthly. 
Clara  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  scene,  and 
gazing  from  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  to  the  child, 
could  not  forbear  remembering  the  fairy  tales  pe- 
rused in  her  infancy,  and  almost  fancied  that  the 
latter  was  some  young  and  lovely  being,  suffering 
under  the  spells  of  the  old  enchantress,  who  bent 
over  her,  uttering  incantations,  and  breathing 
death. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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«  I  see  you  are  surprised  and  delighted,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  <<  as  well  you  may  be. 
Have  I  not  beautifully  arranged  it?  I  particu- 
larly ordered  that  you  should  know  nothing  of  my 
scheme  until  it  was  carried  into  execution,  that 
I  might  judge  of  the  brilliant  efiect  it  will  pro- 
duce on  others,  by  that  operated  on  you." 

Clara  touched  Ada  Myrrha's  hand  which  lay 
listlessly  on  the  lace  counterpane,  and  found 
it  parched  and  burning.  <<  The  dear  child  b 
seriously  unwell,  I  fear,  madam,"  said  she. 

<'  0 1  dear  no,  not  at  all." 

*<  Her  hand  bums,  and  her  whole  appearance 
indicates  8u£fering.  Are  you  ill,  my  dear?" 
asked  Clara. 

The  little  ^rl  opened  her  eyes  languidly,  and 
looking  at  Clara,  murmured,  "  I  knew  it  was 
you  who  touched  my  hand,  though  I  was  asleep; 
your  hand  always  feels  so  nice,  and  soft,  and 
cool." 

<<  You  see  she  is  not  at  all  ill,  Miss  Mordaunt, 
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and  pray  do  not  put  such  &ncies  into  the  child's 
head" 

''  I  fear,  madam,  that  the  heat  and  closeness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  in 
the  apartment,  and  on  her  bed,  have  produced 
the  feverish  flushing  of  the  face,  and  burning  of 
the  hands  that  I  observe." 

'<  /  can  discern  no  such  symptoms,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,  so  I  beg  you  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  Victorine 
who  put  all  this  nonsense  into  your  head,  for  she 
bored  me  about  it  all  the  time  she  was  dressing 


me.** 


<<  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  I  have  not  seen 
Victorine  for  some  hours,  nor  heard  that  the 
child  was  suffering  any  thing  more  than  from  the 
bite  in  her  leg." 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the  rever- 
beration of  loud  knocks  at  the  door,  interrupted 
further  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Clara,  and 

£2 
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Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  resumed  her  theatrical 
attitude  by  the  bed  of  the  child*     Hie  folding- 
doors  were  thrown  open  by  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who,  knowing  Uie  deafness  of  his  mis- 
tress, loudly  announced  the  names  of  Uie  entering 
guests — "  Mrs*  Belinda  Figgins,**  "  Miss  Ade- 
laide Courtney  Biggs,"  <^  Miss  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina  Macpherson,**  and  <<  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy." 
^^  Silence !  not  a  word  I"  uttered  Mrs.  Belinda 
Figgins.     **  What  a  picture !   How  exquisite ! 
See  our  muse,  our  Sappho,  neglectful  of  her  lyre, 
(that  lyre  whose  strains  have  won  her  immortal 
fame,)  bending  over  that  cherub.    Never  did  my 
eyes  behold  so  enchanting  a  iabkauJ* 

<<  Divine !  **  exclaimed  Miss  Adelaide  Courtney 
Biggs,  *^  she  looks  like  the  apotheosis  of  poetry 
shielding  purity.** 

**  A  fine  bold  image,  and  I'll  make  use  of  it 
in  my  next  poem,"  murmured  Miss  Sojdiia  Wit- 
helmina  Macpberson. 
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**  They  wont  let  a  body  get  a  word  in,  but  for 
the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  see  the  sinse  of  a  hypo- 
thesis of  poethry  shielding  purity.  Sure,  a  hypo- 
thesis is  at  best  but  a  doubtful  thing,"  said  Mr. 
(yShaughnessy. 

"  O !  my  sweet  friend ! "  "  My  angelic  benefac- 
tress!" — <<  My  generous  patroness  I"  exclaimed 
the  three  ladies,  alternately. 

"  Be  me  honour  and  soul !  they  wont  lave  me 
a  word  to  say  to  the  ould  lady.  They  exhaust 
every  term  of  flattery.  Well,  sure  and  I  have 
one  resource  left  to  me,  and  that  is  to  pretend 
to  be  in  love  with  the  ould  crathur,  for  I  see 
she'd  swallow  any  thing  in  the  way  of  blarney; 
so,  faith  I  and  its  myself  that  will  begin  from  this 
very  night  to  turn  up  my  eyes,  and  heave  sighs, 
until  I  make  her  believe  that  its  dying  I  am  for 
her;  and  who  knows,  if  I  play  my  cards  well,  but 
I  may  yet  become  the  masther  of  tlus  house ; 
stranger  things  have  come  to  pass;  and  if  ever 
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this  happens,  be  me  soul,  Mrs.  Belinda  Figgins, 
Adelmde  Courtney  Biggs,  and  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina  Macpherson,  ye'U  never  see  Uie  inside  of 
this  house  as  long  as  ye  live,  or  get  ye*r  legs 
under  the  mahogany,  I  can  tell  ye.  And,  afither 
all,  fiedth  I  the  ould  girl  would  have  no  bad  catch 
in  me.  Aint  I  as  fine  a  youxig  fellow  as  she 
could  clap  her  eyes  on  ?" 

Whilst  the  three  ladies  remained  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  expressing,  s&tto  voccy  their  ecstades 
at  the  tabkott  presented  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Robin- 
son, Mr.  0*Shaughnessy  walked  up  on  tip-toe 
to  that  lady,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of 
impassioned  fondness,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
hoped  her  child  was  not  sariautfy  ill.  <<  Sure, 
under  the  sun,  no,  nor  by  lamp-light  either, 
there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  sight,  ma'am,  than 
a  lovely  mother  and  her  child,  espedally  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  child  is  the  living 
picture  of  the  mother." 
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Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  positively  smiled  with 
pleasure  at  Uie  young  Hibernian,  delighted  to  be 
supposed  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  Ada 
Myrrfaa. 

^*  I  suppose  this  angel  in  sheets,^'  pointing  to 
the  child,  ^*  isn't  the  youngest  of  your  babes ;  I'll 
be  botmd  yoil  have  a  duodecimo  miniature  of 
yourself  in  the  nursery,  and  happy  is  the  man 
the  darlings  call  dada."* 

Again  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  smiled,  and  still 
more  complacently,  on  (yShaughnessy. 

"  You  are  in  error,"  replied  she  **  I  have  no 
children,  no  husband*'' 

<^  O !  is  it  posnble  ?  But  no,  'tis  not  possible ; 
sure,  none  indth  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  breasts 
would  let  such  a  beautiful  creature  say  she  has 
<no  children,  no  husband*'  Don't,  for  God's 
sake,  repate  that  again,  for  I  can't  answer  for 
myselt" 

*  Dada,  U  used  in  Ireland,  instead  of  papa. 
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«  Mr.  (yShonosy,  you  really  are  very  unac- 
countable, very  impetuous.** 

^  Faith !  and  ye  may  say  that,  ye  beauty  of 
the  world;  but  sure  'tis  not  my  fault,  I  did  not 
make  myself  did  I  ?  And  if  such  a  woman  is 
thrown  in  a  man's  way,  and  he  hears  her  say,  ^  I 
have  no  children,  no  husband,'  is'nt  it  enough  to 
drive  him  out  of  his  senses  ?  I  wish  I  never  heard 
them  wonls;  for  as  long  as  I  believed  you  had  a 
husband,  and  young  babies,  my  passion  kept 
within  bounds;  but  now  Fm  stark  staring  mad 
with  love,  and  ye'Il  have  my  life  to  answer  far 
if  you  don't  take  pity  on  me,  that's  what  ye  wilL" 

'<  How  very  odd  I  Did  none  of  the  ladies 
with  whom  you  first  came  here,  inform  you  thai 
I  was  a  widow,  and  childless  ?" 

<<  Arragh  is  it  them !  faith,  they'd  be  devilish 
sorry  to  do  that  same." 

"  And  why  so,  pray?" 

**  Why  ?  you  innocent  beauty  of  the  world ! 
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aren't  the  whole  three  of  'em  dying  for  love  of 
me  ?  and  do  ye  think  they'd  be  such  fools  as  to 
let  me  know  that  the  only  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  I  ever  pronomiced  to  be  perfect, 
was  single,  and  free  to  recaive  my  tinder  vows, 
if  she  wished  it" 

The  arrival  of  more  guests,  reminded  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  that,  however  pleasant  to 
her  feelings,  she  must  not  permit  Mr.  (yShaugh- 
nessy  to  engross  her  any  longer;  but  she  inti- 
mated this  to  him  with  so  much  gentleness,  that 
be  acquiesced  in  the  sad  necessity  of  her  devoting 
a  portion  of  her  dme  to  her  other  guests. 

^  Promise  me,  before  we  part,  that  ye  will  let 
me  come  and  see  ye  to-morrow,  that  I  may  tell 
ye  the  sleepless  nights  and  miserable  days  I  have 
passed  since  I  first  clapped  me  eyes  on  that  lovely 
face  of  yours." 

'^  You  really  embarrass  me,  Mr.  O'Shonosy, 
I-I ^ 

Ed 
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^  Arragh  I  don't  say  any  thing  to  drive  me 
entirely  to  distraction ;  ye  don't  know  the  con- 
sequence.— ^Just  say  ye'll  see  me  alone  to-mor- 
row, and  I'll  be  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

<<  WeU,  though  I  believe  I  am  acting  very 
foolishly,  very  indiscreetly,  I — I  wiU  see  you  to- 
morrow, at  two  o'clock ;  but  remember,  I  only  con- 
sent to  this,  on  condition  that  you  do  not  embar- 
rass me  before  my  visitors  this  evening ;  and  that 
you  do  not  consider  me  very  indiscreet    AdioV^ 

'^  Ajewj  you  charmer  1  Cleopatra  sailing  down 
the  Cydnusy  or  Dido  herself,  was  but  a  joke  to 
you ! — Well,  but  there's  nothing  in  this  world  that 
a  woman  would  not  believe,  and  especially  an 
ould  one. — Indiscreet,  indeed,  ye  ould  fool ;  faidi, 
though  ye'r  come  to  the  years  of  discretion  many 
a  long  year  ago,  the  discretion  has  not  come  to 
you  yet;  and  it's  my  opinion,  that  you'll  be 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  before  ye'r  much  oulder,  for 
you  recaive  my  courting  better  than  I  expected, 


\K 
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any  way. — O,  Denis  (yShaughnessy!— Denis 
O'Shaughnessy  I  you're  the  boy  for  bothering  the 
hearts  of  the  women,  ould  or  young,  I'll  say  that 
for  ye." 

Lady  dorinda  Beverly  and  Miss  Winthorpe, 
Sir  Augustus  and  Lady  Mellicent,  Miss  Tim- 
mins,  Mrs.  Smith  Brown,  and — oh !  what  a  cli- 
max ! — <^  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude,"  were 
successively  announced.  A  smile,  and  a  few  gra- 
cious words,  were  addressed  to  each  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion;  but  no  sooner  did  his 
majesty  of  Oude  enter,  than  she  approached  him, 
and  in  a  style  of  florid,  but  insipid  compliment, 
expressed  her  delight  at  his  presence. 

^^  How  does  your  majesty  like  England?" 

"  Very  weD,  madam." 

^  I  do  not  ask  how  your  majesty  likes  English 
ladies." 

**  I  have  seen  several  very  handsome  young 
ladies  since  I  have  been  in  London,  madam." 
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*<  How  dreadful  is  that  custom  in  your  ma- 
jesty's   country  of   pennittiDg    a    plurality   of 


wives.'* 


"  You  ladies  would  probably  prefer  a  plu- 
rality of  husbands." 

<<  O !  bow  shocking !  really  your  majesty  is  too 
severe  on  us  women,  and  I  ought  to  be  angry." 
**  What  for  angry,  madam  ?  the  old  ladies  not 
of  course  wish  husbands,  only  the  young;  you 
old,  and  not  cause  to  be  vex." 

A  titter  from   Lady  Clorinda  Beverly  and 
Miss  WinUiorpe  apprised  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany that  something  amunng  was  going  on,  in 
which  they  were  very  desirous  to  partidpate; 
but  the  attention  of  all  present  was  now  directed 
to  a  group  who  entered  the  salon*    One  of  the 
new  arrivals  appeared  in  a  dress  of  a  native  of 
Kamschatska,  another  was  habited  in  a  Hun- 
garian costume,  while  a  third  assumed  that  of 
1^  Greek.     The  curiosity  excited  by  this  group, 
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and  the  unceremoniousness  with  which  it  was 
gratified,  at  least  as  far  as  a  system  of  rude 
staring  could  go,  seemed  to  astonish  his  majesty 
of  Oude. 

"  I  see  your  majesty  is  surprised  at  beholding 
assembled  in  one  room  the  costumes  of  so  many 
different  countries,"  observed  Mrs.  Vincent  Ro- 
binson, with  that  smile  which  never  left  her  lips 
when  intending  to  enact  the  axmable  to  any  lion 
of  the  day. 

^*  No,  madam,  I  am  not  never  surprise  at  any 
thing  in  this  very  surprising  contrey,  from  de 
Tames  Tunnel  to  dis  route." 

^^  How  very  clever!  quite  a  wit  I"  said  the 
lady,  turning  to  Miss  Adelaide  Courtney  Biggs, 
who  stood  behind  her. 

^*  But  you  not  know  de  language  of  dese  dif- 
ferent strangers,  dey  perhaps  not  know  yours; 
what  for  you  ask  dem  to  come  here  ?"  demanded 
the  King  of  Oude. 
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<*  O  dear  I  your  majesty  is  mistaken ; — ^the 
gentlemen  in  the  different  costumes  are  all 
Englishmen.'' 

"  All  Englishmen !  how  very  strange  I  what 
for  de  come  in  masquerade  ?" 

^  To  oblige  me,  your  majesty." 

<*0 !  it  oblige  you,  madam,  to  see  all  de  people 
look  surpris,  and  laugh  too,  at  dese  poor  silly 
Englishmen,  who  come  in  masquerade  before 
der  countrymen.  Dat  is  wicked,  madam.  If  all 
de  company  do  come  in  masquerade,  den  no  one 
laugh  at  de  oders;  den  it  is  not  wicked." 

"  But,  your  majesty,  these  gentlemen  like  to 
show  their  dresses,  and  to  be  talked  about" 

'*  What  for  not  send  deir  dresses  to  be  look 
at  ?  dat  would  be  better." 

'^  The  variety  of  costumes  gives  a  more  bril- 
liant efiect  to  the  room,  your  majesty." 

**  O  den  dat  is  why  you  ask  me.  Ah,  madam  I 
me  find  you  out.    One  friend,  much  tiaveUed, 
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tell  me  de  English  ladies  like  de  kings,  de 
princes,  and  de  fine  costumes,  I  see  him  tell 
tnitb.  De  man  is  not  what  de  do  consider,  but 
de  title,  and  de  dress.'' 

Not  knowing  how  to  parry  this  observation, 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  resorted  to  the  old  and 
safe  plan  of  not  noticing  it,  and  transferred  to 
Lady  Clorinda  Beverly  the  task  of  entertaining 
her  distingttbhed  guest 

**  That,  your  majesty,''  said  LAdy  Clorinda, 
*^  is  the  celebrated  writer  on  political  economy, 
Mr.  Everard  Tomkinson,"  looking  towards  a 
bald-headed  man,  plainly  dressed,  who  at  that 
moment  entered.  **  He  has  written  a  very  re- 
markable article  on  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt." 

<^  I  not  see  him  before,  and  never  hear  his 
name  mention.     How  is  dis  ?" 

<<  He  has  been  unfortunate,  your  majesty,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
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act  of  insolvency;  to  accomplish  which,  he  has 
been  in  prison." 

**  What  dis  nation  put  in  prison  de  man  dat 
gives  plan  to  pay  de  national  det !  What  for 
dat?" 

<<  Because  he  has  not  paid  his  own  debts." 

<<  O  dat  is  good,  very  good !  One  man  so 
clever  he  can  tell  how  to  pay  de  national  debt^ 
but  not  know  to  pay  his  own.  Dat  man  fool,  not 
clever  man.  Who  is  dat  handsome  woman  who 
is  come  in  ?" 

<<  That  is  Lady  Mary  Osborne ;  a  person 
who  has  excited  much  attention  in  the  literaiy 
world." 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  she  writes  moral  tales,  your  ma- 
jesty." 

<<  She  very  beautiful.  But  is  it  very  strange 
dat  beautiful  ladies  write  moral  tales?" 

"  O  no  I  nothing  is  more  conunon." 
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"  Why  den  dis  lady  so  remarkable  ?*' 

*'  Merely  because  her  practice  and  her  writings 
do  not  agree." 

**  What  she  practice,  madam  ?** 

**  She  laughs  at  her  husband,  says  marriage  is 
an  unnatural  system  of  slavery ;  and  whilst  she 
advises  women  to  submit  implicitly  to  their  hus- 
bands, openly  defies  her  own.** 

**  Den  she  be  like  your  finger-posts  on  de 
roads;  she  points  de  way  she  not  goes." 

"  How  very  clever  I — quite  charming,  I  de- 
clare." 

"  No,  not  clever,  only  true." 

'^  There,  your  majesty,  is  our  most  celebrated 
poet  He  writes  such  exquisite  verses,  gives 
descriptions  of  sunbeams,  genial  idr,  azure  clouds, 
and  all  the  delicious  enjoyments  of  summer,  that 
those  who  read  them,  long  to  be  in  the  country." 

**  Has  he  ever  traveUed — ever  left  England?" 

"  Never,  your  majesty." 

«*  Then  dat  is  one  clever  man,  very  clever 
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man  indeed.    He  must  have  a  fine  imagination 
to  paint  what  he  never  saw." 

**  O  dear !  how  very  clever  your  majesty  is.** 

^  What  b  clever?  not  surley  to  tell  de  truth? 
Every  thing,  every  body  come  to  London  ex- 
cept de  Summer.  It  is  long  time  expected,  but 
it  never  do  come ;  on  de  contrary,  Winter  always 
like  your  fashionables,  spends  de  season  in  Lon- 
don.    Who  is  dat  man  with  a  red  bee  ?" 

^  He  is  one  of  our  sentimental  writers.  His 
works  are  so  full  of  tenderness^  that  no  one  can 
read  them  without  tears.  He  describes  the 
beauty  of  domestic  life,  and  the  charms  of  good- 
ness, until  he  makes  one  in  love  with  virtue; 
yet  he  is  a  reckless  gamester,  consumes  his  nights 
in  the  lowest  haunts  of  dissipation,  his  days  in 
the  indulgence  of  vulgar  excesses,  and  piques 
himself  on  his  want  of  feelings  and  freedom  from 
all  moral  constraint'' 

'<  And  de  people  mind  what  him  say,  and  not 
what  him  do,  eh !  madam  ?'' 
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O I  deddedly  what  he  writes,  and  only  lament 
that  his  example  is  not  as  praiseworthy  as  his 
precepts.** 

'<  You  very  good  to  me,  madam,  you  tell  me 
many  things ;  I  fear  I  tire  you  if  I  ask  so  many 
questions." 

<*  I  beg  your  majesty  will  not  mention  it, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  answering  your  en- 
quiries." 

<*  Who  den  are  all  dem  people  1  do  see  here, 
dat  I  not  never  see  nowhere  else?  dem  womens, 
and  dem  mens,  dat  smile  so  much  when  de  dame 
of  dis  house  speak  to  dem,  and  look  so  cross  and 
shy  at  each  oder?" 

**  All  writers,  your  majesty !" 

««  What  de  write?" 

**  Sonnets  to  the  moon,  ele^es  on  dead  lap- 
dogs,  or  singing  birds.  Verses  on  the  mistress 
of  this  house." 

**  What  do  de  say  about  her?" 
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<<  They  praise  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  wit, 
her  genius.'' 

« I  alvays  did  hear,  dat  de  poets  did  write  de 
best  on  fiction ;  and  if  dat  is  true,  de  ought  to 
write  fine  verses  on  madam,  for  she  have  not  de 
beauty,  de  grace,  de  wit,  nor  de  genius,  for  I 
hear  she  write  folly,  is  dat  true?'' 

**  Perfectly,  your  majesty.  The  folly  of  her 
books  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  her  conversatioD. 
Both  furnish  all  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance 
with  an  inezhausdble  fund  of  ridicule.  I  could 
relate  enough  to  fill  volumes  of  her  absurdities 
and  weakness." 

<<  You  are  not  her  firiend,  den?" 

'<  O  dear  yes  I  How  else,  your  majesty,  should 
I  be  so  well  acquainted  with  her  peculiarities?" 

<<  And  dis  den  {sotto  voce)  is  de  use  of  friend- 
ship in  England?" 

^*  Did  your  majesty  speak ?" 

^  No^  madam ;  but  may  I  ask  what  is  dal 
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leetle  bed,  over  which  de  lady  of  dis  house  bend 
so  loving  when  I  come  in? — ^what  is  it  for?" 

'*  It  contains  a  poor  unfortunate  child  which 
she  has  adopted,  and  which  being  indisposed,  she 
has  placed  here,  that  people  may  see  her  enact 
the  part  of  a  tender  mother/' 

^  But  will  not  de  heat,  de  light,  and  de  noise, 
make  de  poor  leetle  child  very  bad?" 
**  Certainly,  your  majesty/' 
^*  How  very  wicked  of  dat  fool  old  woman. 
Will  nobody  tell  her  it  is  wicked?" 

<*  No  one;  au  contraire,  she  will  probably  have 
many  copies  of  verses  written  to-morrow,  com- 
plimenting her  on  her  tendemess  to  the  child." 

<<  All  dat  very  bad,  very  bad,  indeed.  In  my 
contrey  we  not  laugh,  nor  make  fun  of  old  women, 
nor  encourage  dem  to  be  wicked  to  poor  leetle 
children.  Now  I  see  many  ladies,  and  some  few 
lords,  come  into  dis  room,  what  I  meet  at  oder 
houses;  what  for  de  come  here?" 
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<<  To  laugh  at  our  hostess,  whom  they  call  the 
*Uon.feeder/'* 

<' What  means  dat?" 

<'  All  remarkable  people,  no  matter  for  what 
they  may  be  remarkable,  are  caUed  *  lions,'  your 
majesty,  and  when  a  person  collects  them  fine- 
quently  at  his  or  her  house,  that  person  b  called  a 
*  lion-feeder,'  and  several  others  come  to  her  solely 
to  see  them.  Those  who  are  lion-feeders  spare 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  draw  remarkable 
people  to  their  houses,  and  as  there  are  always 
plenty  of  persons  with  pretensions  to  be  remark- 
able, without  talents  to  render  themselves  so,  a 
suite  of  rooms  is  soon  filled;  but  those  really  dis- 
tinguished  for  acquirements  or  genius,  rarely 
mix  with  the  ill-assorted  mdomge  to  be  met  with 
at  the  houses  of  professed  lion-feeders." 

*<  But  de  lords  and  ladies,  why  for  de  come?** 

<*  To  laugh  at  the  people  they  can  see  no- 
where else." 
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"  Dat  18  not  kind,  I  not  like  dat.  I  see,  too^ 
de  laugh  muche  at  de  poor  old  woman  who 
havo  dis  house." 

<*  O I  I  assure  your  majesty  th^y  only  come 
here  to  laugh  at  the  lions  and  herseld" 

^  What !  when  de  have  taken  her  salt  ?  Dat  is 
bad,  de  wild  Arabs  not  do  so  bad  De  English 
very  strange  people ;  de  very  grave,  yet  do  like 
to  laugh  at  dose  who  give  dem  salt  I  not  like 
dat.  And  what  for  dis  poor  old  woman  write 
books;  is  it  for  de  money  ?" 

'*  No,  your  majesty,  not  that  she  would  object 
to  receiving  money,  but  the  publishers  are  too 
wise  to  give  her  a  guinea  for  the  books  bearing 
her  name.  They  tell  her  they  will  give  her  half 
the  profits  of  her  work,  but  as  there  never  is  any 
profits,  she,  of  course,  gets  nothing." 

<<  Very  strange,  madam,  very  strange,  dat  she  not 
tire  of  writing  when  none  pay,  and  all  do  laugh." 

*^  The  fatigue,  your  majesty,  is  not  mudi,  for 
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aeveral  of  the  persons  present  asaist  her  m  the 
task.  One  renders  the  plot  of  her  novel  com- 
prehensible, another  makes  the  language  gnum- 
madcal,  a  thiid  adds  a  few  connecting  sentences 
to  each  page,  a  fourth  writes  some  verses  for  it, 
and  a  fifth  corrects  the  errors  of  the  press.  A 
seat  at  her  table,  or  a  consideration  in  money 
repays  these  assistants,  and  the  lady  ima^nes 
herself  to  be  a  second  de  Stael,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  the  object  of  ridicule  of  half  the 
town,  and  above  all,  of  those  who  frequent  hear 
house." 

<*  Poor  old  woman — ^poor  old  woman  I  dat  is 
very  sad,  indeed.  English  very  strange  people, 
very  strange  people." 

The  rooms  now  became  crowded  to  su£bca- 
tion,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  elated  beyond 
measure,  tottered  through  the  suite  of  rooms, 
making  a  silly  speech  to  all  those  she  deemed  it 
necessary  to  conciliate.     Clara  apjRoaclnd  the 
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little  bed  in  which  lay  Ada  Myrrha,  and  touch- 
ing  her  hand,  found  it  even  still  more  feverish 
than  when  she  had  previously  held  it  in  hers. 
The  child  looked  at  her  and  sud— *'  Do,  dear 
Miss  M ordaunt,  give  me  something  to  drink,  I 
am  so  thirsty,  and  so  sleepy,  and  so  hot  O  dear ! 
how  I  wish  I  was  in  Victorine's  room."     Once 
more  Clara  appealed  to  Mrs*  Vincent  Robinson, 
representing  how  ill  the  child  was,  and  that  lady 
having  produced  the  effect  she  desired,  by  exhi- 
biting herself  bending  over  the  little  bed,  con- 
sented to  it  and  its  occupant  being  removed. 
Four  tall  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  headed  by  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  bore  the  bed  from  the 
salon  through  the  crowd,  many  of  whom  looked 
inquiritively  at  the  poor  child,  who,  with  cheeks 
flushed  to  a  deep  crimson,  and  closed  eyes,  pre- 
sented a  picture  that  must  have  touched  with 
commiseration,  any  heart  not  insensible  to  pity. 
Clara  was  now  commanded  to  sing  by  Mrs. 
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» lucent  Kobinwn,  and  ksMni^  th 
l«bw»««  of  offerii^  aoT  eune  fara 
auoe,  she  walked  to  Aepimaorte  in  i 
cofisidefable  Uepidatioa.  Her  youth, 
arid  grace  attracted  aiiivetnl  .««—.*;».  Ik 
meD  wefe  loud  b  tiieir  eonanendalitt,  tfaa^ 
several  of  the  ladies  eoofeMd  that  A9  a« 
nothii^  remaiM>le  about  Iw.    The  ezqmMr 

wftnew  and  melodj  of  her  wiee  Boon  made  il«If 
felt,   and  her  method  of  on^i^  was  ao  «i- 
mirable,  that  even  the  oOj  retseB  of  Mis.  rm- 
ceiit  ilobioMD  and  Co.  (for  aereral  of  that  ladrs 
intimate  friendg  had  lent  their  hands  to  die  com- 
pletion of  the  choice  mareeau)  appealed  Inlenfak 
when  uttered  by  her  lips,  and  wedded  to  ite 
very  sweet  music  to  which  she  had  arrai^ 
them.     The  song  was  encored,  and  even  de- 
manded a  third  time.    The  plaudits  were  unirer- 
sal,  and  a  number  of  people  crowded  round  the 
piano-forte  to  compliment  and  stare  at  Clara. 


ii. 
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Mr.  Theopbilus  Kinnersly,  a  poet  whose  cele- 
brity was  known  only  to  a  favoured  few  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson's  circle,  and  the  proprietor  of  a 
defunct  magazine,  the  brevity  of  whose  eidsteuce 
many  were  ill-natured  enough  to  assert  was  caused 
by  his  productions  filling  so  many  of  its  pages, 
now  stood  up  on  a  high  taibauret,  and  <*in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  speech,"  declared  that,  <<  the  ex- 
quifflte  song  which  had  just  been  crowned  with 
such  signal  success,  was  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
their  charming  hostess,  the  celebrated  Sappho  of 
modem  days,  whom,  he  felt  convinced,  the  bril- 
liant circle  present,  containing  all  that  was  most 
distinguished  in  the  literary,  political,  and  fa- 
shionable world,  would  agree  with  him,  merited 
the  wreath  of  bays  with  which  he,  the  most 
humble  of  the  admirers  of  her  genius,  proposed 
to  place  on  the  brows  of  her  bust** — «  Brava  /'* 
"  Bravisimi/**  was  echoed  around,  and  a  wreath 
of  artificial  bays  (prepared  for  this  impromptu 

F  2 
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exhibition)  was  placed  by  Mr.  Theophiliis  Kin- 

nersly  on  the  head  of  the  bust  of  the  hostess. 
Mr.  O'Shoughnessy,  who  had  witnessed  with 

much  jealousy  the  prominent  part  taken  in  tlus 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Kinnersly,  deter- 
mined not  to  remain  in  the  back  ground;  and, 
encouraged  by  the  complacency  with  which  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson  had  listened  to  his  impudent 
avowal  of  attachment,  went  to  the  pedestal  on 
which  stood  the  bust,  took  from  the  latter  the 
wreath  that  entwined  its  brows,  and  mounting 
on  an  ottoman,  spoke  as  follows : — '*  The  gentle- 
man that  proposed  crowning  the  oaidd  maible, 
made  a  great  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  when  the 
living  head  of  the  ilegant  poetess  was  within  his 
reach ;  so,  with  the  hve  of  this  company,  I  will 
place  the  wreath  of  bays  on  the  real  brows  of  the 
charmer  that  merits  them,  to  whom  Paris  him- 
self, were  he  to  the  fore,  would  be  proud  to 
give  the  palm  of  beauty.'* 
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The  uncouth,  though  handsome  person  of  the 
speaker,  his  extraordinary  dress,  and  more  ex- 
traordinary brogue,  produced  reiterated  peals  of 
laughter,  which  were  almost  drowned  in  the 
cries  of  ^^Bratfa,  brava^^*  from  all  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  company.     Elated  by  his  imagined 
success,  Mr.  O'Shoughnessy  rapidly  approached 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  who  was  seated  on  a 
sofa,  and  bound  the  garland  of  bays  round  her 
brows.    She  with  affected  modesty  made  a  slight 
resistance  to  this  ceremony,  and  Mr.  O'Shough- 
nessy  with  a  gentle  violence  persbted,  when  un- 
happily the  veil  or  scarf  that  fell  from  her  head, 
and  which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  braids  of 
her  ooiffiire,  became  entangled  in  the  button  of 
O'Shoughoessy's  coat,  who,  unconscious  of  the 
iakCt,  in  turning  abruptly  round  to  present  the 
crowned  poetess  to  the  circle,  drew  off  the  scarf, 
and  with  it  the  wig,  leaving  poor  Sappho  with 
her  bald-head  exposed  to  the  view  of  tbe^ whole 
party.     Shouts  of  loud  mirth  were  now  heard  on 
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all  ades,  the  unfortunate  lady  whose  disaster 
furnished  the  subject,  burst  into  tears,  while 
0*Shoughne8sy,  consdous  of  having  occasioned 
this  painful  exposure  to  her,  and  dreading 
the  eflbct  it  might  produce  on  his  future  for- 
tunes, seized  the  wig,  with  aU  ite  accompanir 
ments  of  brilliants,  wreath  and  scarf,  and  in 
his  anxiety  to  rectify  the  etil  he  had  produced, 
unfortunately,  in  his  hurry,  stuck  it,  with  the 
back  part  foremost,  on  the  head  it  had  so  lately 
left. 

The  laughter  redoubled  at  this  unlucky  in- 
cident, and  the  tears  of  the  lady  were  dianged 
into  wratli)  when  CyShoughnessy,  maddened  by 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the  anger  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson,  loudly  declared,  that  any  man 
who  could  laugh  wlule  a  lady  wept,  must  have 
no  feeling,  and  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
go  out  on  the  green  sod  with  them,  one  after 
another,  if  they  persisted  in  their  ill-timed  and 
brutal  mirth. 
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Clara,  who  Lad  gone  to  Mrs.  Vincent  Robin- 
son the  moment  she  had  discovered  what  had 
occurred,  now,  at  the  desire  of  that  lady,  assisted 
to  lead  her  from  the  salon  to  her  own  chamber, 
followed  by  O'Shoughnessy,  who  kept  uttering 
excuses. 

^  Leave  the  house,  and  let  me  never  see  you 
agsun,  you  dreadful  man,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  <^  you  are  the  cause  of  alL" 

^  Oh!  now  don't  be  angry !  arragh,  have  pa- 
tience you  beauty  of  the  world ;  only  see  how  Til 
settle  those  that  dare  laugh  at  you.  Sure,  what's 
the  matter  after  all  ?  I  didn't  fall  in  love  with  you, 
you  darling  creature,  because  you  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  head  of  hair,  when  it  was  only  a 
wig.  Never  mind,  its  all  one  to  me,  devil  a  bit 
do  I  care  if  you  never  had  a  hair  on  your  head 
in  all  your  bom  days." 

<'  I  order — I  command  you  to  leave  my  house, 
for  you  are,  I  repeat,  the  cause  of  all  this  an- 
noyance." 
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**  Is  it  me  ?    Oh !  did  amy  one  ever  hear  the 
like  of  this,  when  its  me  thaf  s  ready  to  call  out 
and  fight  every  man  that  dared  to  laugh  at  your 
party  little  white  head?  and  sure  its  many  a  one 
ril  have  to  fight,  for  weren't  every  one  of  them, 
puppies  ould,  and  young,  grinning  at  you?~yei^ 
faith !  and  shouting  too,  and  more  shame  for  'em 
to  show  such  bad  manners." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson,  assisted 
by  Clara,  reached  the  door  of  her  dressing-room, 
which  she  no  sooner  entered,  than  desiring  Claia 
to  lock  the  door,  she  sank  into  a  bergere^  and 
wept  afresh.     It  was  piteous  to  behold  the  poor 
old  woman,  the  tears  streaming  down  the  deep 
furrows  which  they  had  created  in  her  ptdnted 
visage,  while  her  wig  quite  awry,  and  its  decora- 
tions falling  from  it,  completed  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  objects  imaginable. 

Clara  poured  out  some  sal  volatile  into  a  ^bss 
of  water,  and  urged  her  to  swallow  a  few  drops 
of  it     and  the  gravity  of  her  aspect,  and  the 
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soothing  kindness  of  her  manner,  tended  greatly 
to  calm  the  wounded  feelings  of  Mrs.  "Vincent 
Robinson. 

Victorine  now  entered  the  chamber  by  une 
esealier  de  robS  and  commenced  undressing  her 
mistress* 

"  What  shame  people  come  to  a  house,  devour 
excellent  refreshments,  and  when  accident  hap- 
pen, begin  to  laugh  at  de  mistress  of  de  house, 
till  de  are  fit  to  tumble  on  de  ground.  'Tis 
shame,  and  never  happen  in  Paris." 

Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson's  tears  flowed  afresh,  at 
the  ill-timed  reflections  of  her  fimme-^'ckambre; 
and  it  was  only  by  repeated  requests,  uttered  in 
a  tone  too  low  to  meet  the  ears  of  that  lady,  that 
Clara  could  induce  Victorine  to  be  silent,  as  she, 
under  the  pretext  of  censuring  the  guests  of  her 
mistress  for  their  rude  mirth,  dwelt  provokingly  on 
the  ridicule  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  and 
aggravated  the  poor  old  lady's  poignant  sense  of  iu 

Fd 
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The  next  morning  found  Mn.  Vincent  Ro- 
binson ill  and  feverish,  the  effects  of  a  sleepless 
night.  When  Clara  tapped  at  the  door  of  her 
chamber  to  enquire  how  she  felt,  she  heard  her 
voice  in  a  much  louder  tone  than  usual,  severely 
rebuking  Victorine,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
unaccountable  change  in  her  pronunciation. 

^  You  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  my  death, 
you  careless,  negligent,  wicked  creature,"  said 
she.  ^<  Send  for  the  doctor  directly,  there  is  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  What  shall  I — ^what  can  I 
do?  How  speak  to  the  doctor,  disfigured  as 
lam?'' 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  Clara 
was  admitted,  and  approached  the  bed  of  the 
malade;  but  to  her  enquiries  no  answer  could  she 
get  from  her,  or  no  notice,  than  sundry  rueful 
shakes  of  the  head. 

Victorine,  who  had  left  the  room  to  send  for 
Dr.  Dolitde,  now  returned,  and  made  signs  to 
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Ciara  to  withdraw,  which  she  having  done,  the 
femme-de^ambre  shortly  followed  her,  and,  un- 
able to  repress  her  laughter,  said,  <'  O I  made* 
xnoiselle,  you  never  not  guess  what  haf^n*    I 
place  every  night  a  glass  of  white  emulsion  on 
de  tabk-de^nuii  de  madame  to  drink  if  she  have 
soif.    Last  night,  in  de  confusion  of  de  anger  and 
agitadon  of  madame,  I  forgot  to  put  de  glass  of 
emulsion  on  de  table'de'nuitj  and,  malheureuse- 
menti  left  on  it  de  glass  of  water,  into  which  de 
false  teeth  of  madame  are  always  left  in  de  night 
on  anoder  table.     Madame  very  tirsty,  put  out 
hand,  drink  eagerly  large  sup,  and  swallow  two 
of  her  false  teeth.     O  man  Dieu!  a  f on  jamais 
vue  une  phs  drok  de  ehoses.     She  say  she  die,  for 
she  never  can  digest  de  deux  dentSj  and  dat  I  kill 
her;   and  I  hardly  can  help  laugh.     She  not 
speak  to  you,  for  not  let  see  she  have  not  des 
dentsj  and  she  very  angry  vid  me,  and  mad  dat 
de  doctor  sail  see  her,  sans  8es  dents^  for  she 
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jHtHvre  vieilk  folle  tink  every  body  believe  dem 
pretty  little  white  teets  are  her  own — she  fret 
only  for  herself,  she  not  care  for  nobody  else, 
except  Fidelio." 
Clara  went  to  see  Ada  Myrrha»  and  found  the 

child  seriously  ill*  She  therefore  was  glad  that, 
owing  to  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson's  mistake,  from 
which  she  anticipated  no  very  grave  result,  the 
doctor  could  see  and  prescribe  for  the  child. 
The  patience  and  sweetness  of  the  little*  giil 
created  a  livelier  interest  in  the  heart  of  her 
governess  every  hour,  and  she  devoted  as  much 
of  her  time  as  was  not  required  by  Mrs.  Vincent 
Robinson  to  the  care  of  her. 

Dr.  Dolittle  soon  obeyed  the  summons  sent  to 
him  from  Hanover-square ;  assured  the  alarmed 
lady  that  the  teeth  being  mineral,  he  could 
administer  a  medicine  that  would  quickly  dissolve 
them,  and  she,  relieved  from  her  apprehenmons, 
forthwith  sent  for  her  dentist  to  supply  the  two 
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deficient  teeth,  entreating  Dr.  Dolittle,  and  com- 
manding Victorine,  to  maintain  the  most  inyio- 
late  secrecy  on  the  subject. 

Three  days  after  thb  occurrence,  diiring  which 
period  no  visitors  were  admitted,  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  being  still  confined  to  her  room,  a 
new  misfortune  took  place  in  the  establishment. 
Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  had  her  pet  Fidelio  re- 
posing on  her  bed,  when,  in  rising  from  it,  she 
trod  on  the  dog,  who  instantly  bit  her  leg.  Her 
shrieks  brought  Clara  to  the  chamber,  who  found 
her  uttering  loud  cries  to  take  the  dog  away, 
as  it  was  certainly  in  a  rabid  state,  while  Vic«- 
torine,  from  motives  of  mistaken  kindness,  was 
assuring  her  that  the  dog  was  no  more  mad 
now,  than  when,  as  was  his  constant  habit,  he 
had  bitten  *^  dat  dear  little  child,  Ma'mselle  Ada 
Myrrha." 

Clara  took  up  the  ill-tempered  little  animal 
in  her  arms,  notwithstanding  that  he  tried  to 
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escape,  and  snarled  very  much  at  her,  and  di- 
rectly sent  for  a  surgeon. 

<<  Have  the  dog  instantly  killed ! — don't  wait  a 
moment! — I  will  have  the  horrid  beast  killed!" 
exddmed  his  mistress,  forgetting  in  her  alarm 
for  self,  all  her  past  infatuation  for  her  canine 
favourite. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  the  dog  is  not  mad,**  sud 
she ;  ^*  and  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  that 
it  should  not  be  destroyed ;  for  as  it  has  frequently 
bitten  the  child,  and  the  servants  heretofore,  it 
will  be  well  to  take  care  of  it,  to  quiet  their 
minds." 

<<  If  it  be  not  mad,  it  will  most  probably  be- 
come so,  and  I  insist  on  its  being  instantly  hanged 
Nay,  I  will  have  it  shown  to  me  dead,  that  I 
may  be  certain  my  wishes  are  obeyed." 

The  dog  was  hanged,  and  the  body  shown  to 
his  mistress  before  the  surgeon  arrived,  who,  as 
Clara  expected,  disapproved  the  measure.     He 
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made  every  inquiry  in  the  household  relative  to 
whether  the  animal  was  in  a  rabid  state  or  not, 
and  being  assured  it  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
it,  and  had  always  been  prone  to  snarl  and  bite, 
he  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  terror  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Robinson.  She  insisted  on  having  her 
leg  cauterized,  demanded  every  ten  minutes  to 
have  barley  water  brought  to  her,  in  order  that 
by  drinking  she  might  be  sure  there  was  no 
commencement  of  hydrophobia,  and  wearied 
every  one  about  her  with  her  absurd  notions 
and  childish  impatience. 

**  Yes,  I  do  feel  a  distrust  to  the  sight  of 
liquids,  and  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  taste 
them." 

*<  No  wonder,  madam,  when  you  have  looked 
at  and  tasted  them  every  ten  minutes." 

<<  I  am  sure  the  dog  toas  mad,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  be  attacked  with  hydrophobia." 

Such  were  the  exclamations  uttered  by  this 
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weak  poor  old  woman,  mingled  with  complaints 
of  the  pain  of  her  leg,  during  the  following  wedL 
In  the  meantime,  the  fever  of  Ada  Myrrha,  in 
spite  of  the  unremitting  care  of  the  two  phy»- 
cians  called  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Dolittle^ 
and  the  devoted  attention  of  Clara  and  VictiH 
rine,  continued  unsubdued.  Sad  and  trying 
were  the  hours  passed  by  Clara  at  the  bedr«ide 
of  the  suffering  child  During  many  of  them, 
the  poor  little  thing  would  rave  incessantly  of  her 
dear  mamma  in  Heaven,  or  address  affectionate 
words  to  dear,  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  good 
Victorine,  unconscious  that  they  were  near  ber. 
Clara  set  up  with  her  every  night,  as  Yictorine 
was  kept  prisoner  in  the  chamber  of  her  mistress; 
and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the 
doctors,  who  declared  she  would  inevitably  destroy 
her  own  health,  she  could  not  be  brought  to 
leave  the  child.  But  vain  was  her  care,  and  on- 
availing  the  prayers  she  offered  up  to  Heaven,  for 
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the  recovery  of  Ada  Myrrha.  On  the  tenth  day 
from  that  on  which  she  had  been  exhibited  in 
her  little  bed,  in  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Ro- 
binaoD,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  on  the  bosom 
of  Clara,  who,  by  the  orders  of  the  physicians, 
was  removed  nearly  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to 
her  own  room. 

Partial  as  Clara  had  been  to  thb  interesting 
child,  from  the  first  day  she  had  known  her,  she 
coald  hardly  have  imagined  that  she  could  have 
become  so  fondly  attached  to  her  in  so  short  a 
period ;  and,  as  she  bent  over  her  for  the  last  time 
before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  screwed  down, 
many  were  the  tears  that  fell  on  that  meek  and 
beautiful  little  face,  which,  retaining  the  sweet 
and  gentle  expression  that  characterized  it  when 
living,  seemed  now  to  have  an  angelic  character 
added  to  its  pristine  loveliness. 

As  the  fears  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Robinson  daily 
gained  ground,  she  became  more  unreasonable  and 
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unmanageable.  This  aggravated  the  inflammation 
of  the  wound  in  her  leg,  which  grew  worse  every 
day.  Reminded  by  her  own  sufferings  of  those 
to  which  Ada  Myrrha  might  be  exposed,  she  in- 
quired for  the  child ;  and  observing  that  Victorine 
betrayed  some  embarrassment,  she  insisted  on 
having  the  little  girl  brought  to  her.  In  vain  £d 
the  doctors  tell  her  that  such  a  measure  would  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  child,  anxious  to  conceal 
firom  her  the  fact  of  Ada  Myrrha's  death* 

**  My  life,**  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  **  is  more  valu- 
able than  hers;  I  will  see  her,  to  be  satisfied 
that  she  who  was  also  bitten  has  not  been 
attacked  by  hydrophobia."  Her  impatience  and 
violence  increased  all  the  bad  symptoms  of  her 
leg,  in  which  gangrene  had  now  commenced  its 
rapid  progress,  and  she  expired  a  few  hours  after 
she  had  compelled  those  about  her  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  child  was  dead,  as  she  persevered 
in  inasting  on  having  her  brought  to  her. 
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The  heir  to  her  yast  fortune  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mantton ;  and  Clara,  worn  down  in 
health,  and  subdued  in  spirits,  wrote  a  note  to 
Abraham  Jacob,  to  apprise  him  of  the  sad  events 
to  which  she  had  been  a  witness.  The  next  day 
he  came  for  her,  and  being  again  an  inmate  of 
the  peaceful  residence  of  Fair  Lawn,  and  her 
comforts  cared  for  by  its  excellent  owners,  she 
began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  she  had  undergone  during  the  last 
few  days. 

Once  more  a  reddent  in  this  calm  abode, 
with  all  around  her  tranquil  and  contented,  the 
scenes  witnessed  during  her  brief  sojourn  in 
Hanover  Square  seemed  like  those  in  a  troubled 
dream,  but  when  she  reflected  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  vicisritudes  and  uncertainly  of  life,  ac- 
quired since  she  had  commenced  the  painful 
career  of  governess,  she  felt  as  if  yeaOns,  instead 
of  months,  had  been  added  to  her  age.   The  fair 
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and  geatle  Rachael  sympathued  in  her  regret 
for  poor  little  Ada  Myrrha,  and  even  Abraham 
Jacob  gave  a  sigh  to  her  memory. 

With  returning  health  came  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  Clara  to  procure  an  engagement;  for  not 
all  the  considerate  kindness  of  her  generous 
host  and  his  amiable  daughter,  could  recondle 
her  to  becoming  a  dependent  on  their  bounty. 
Finding  her  reluctant  to  remain  any  longer  a 
visitor  at  Fair  Lawn,  Abraham  Jacob  promised 
to  make  enquiries  among  his  friends,  whether 
any  of  them,  or  their  acquaintances,  required  a 
governess.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  informed 
Clara  that  he  had  heard  that  Lady  Axminster 
wBS  anxious  to  procure  a  governess  for  her  chikL 
**  She  is  the  wife  of  friend  Axminster,  commonly 
called  Marquis  of  that  title,**  said  Abraham 
Jacob,  '<  and  is  reported  to  be  a  gentle  and  good 
young  woman.  Her  husband  is  considered  a 
worthy  man.    Of  thy  modest  demeanour,  thy 
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kind   nature,    thy  honest   principles,  and  thy 
mild  temper,   I  was  asked  no  questions,  but 
whether  thou  could'st  play  music  and  give  thy 
vmce  to  song;  whether  thou  could'st  imitate  on 
paper,  or  on  canvass,  the  marvels  o(  inimUnbk 
nature,  (which  I  hold  to  be  sinful),  whether  thou 
oould'st  speak  the  language  of  strangers,  and  em- 
broider?   Of  these  mis-called  accomplishments, 
many  were  the  questions  which  I  was  asked. 
Yes,  friend  Clara,  and  verily,  it  moved  me  almost 
into  wrath,  to  hear  a  meek  and  modest  miuden 
like  thee  referred  to,  as  though  thou  wert  but 
meant  to  amuse,  or  teach  another  to  amuse  the 
light  hours  of  the  man  of  pleasiure.     But  such  are 
the  requisites  too  generally  sought  in  a  governess 
by  unwise  parents,  instead  of  those  qualities 
young  maiden,  in  which  thou  art  rich.     Thou 
canst,  doubtless,   do  all   these   light  and  vain 
things  which  friend  Axminster  requireth?" 
Clara  bowed  her  head  in  the  affirmative,  and, 
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for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  almost  felt  ashamed 
of  the  accomplishments  of  which  one  whom  she 
so  highly  esteemed  as  Abraham  spoke  so  ooa- 
temptuously. 

<' Verily,  friend  dara,  thou  hast  concealed 
thy  talent  under  a  bushel,"  said  Abraham,  **  for 
so  staid  has  been  thy  demeanour,  and  so  unpre- 
tending thy  manners,  that  I  deemed  thou  wert 
unskilled  in  the  vain  accomplishments  I  named, 
and  yet  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that,  bred 
as  thou  wert,  no  expense  would  be  spared  to  give 
them  to  thee.  Henceforth  I  will  even  think 
less  harslily  of  those  persons  who  can  do  all  that 
thou  art  required,  since  I  find  that  a  knowledge 
of  them  does  not,  as  I  had  imagined,  impair  the 
natural  good  qualities  of  the  head  or  heart" 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  Clara,  accom- 
panied by  Abraham  Jacob,  arrived,  in  a  plain  but 
respectable  looking  carriage,  at  the  door  of  the 
Marquis  of  Axminster,  in  Orosvenor  Square. 
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On  their  names  being  announced,  they  were 
ushered  into  a  library  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
costly  elegance,  that  drew  a  sound  of  disappro- 
bation from  Abraham,  strongly  resemblmg  a 
groan*  The  rich  bindings  of  the  books,  the 
gilded  cornices,  fringe,  and  capitals  of  the  lofty 
cases  in  which  they  were  placed;  the  splendid 
antique  busts,  the  fine  globes  and  beautiful 
vases  and  tazzas,  seemed  to  ofiend  his  eyes. 

**  I  like  not  this  useless  display  of  luxury, 
friend  Clara,"  said  Jacob.  ^^  I  think  it  argues 
ill  for  thy  chance  of  repose  and  comfort  beneath 
this  roof;  for  verily,  I  have  observed  that  where 
the  caprices  of  the  fancy  are  most  flattered  in 
the  external  gauds  and  decorations,  a  desire 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  heart  is  least 
manifested." 

Clara  was  about  to  deprecate  the  severity  of 
Abraham  Jacob,  when  the  sound  of  music  broke 
on  her  ear,  and,  truth  to  say,  never  had  the  con- 
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cord  of  sweet  sounds  made  a  less  agreeable  im- 
pression on  her  mind. 

Abraham  listened  to  the  duet  (the  words  of 
which  were  in  the  euphonious  language  of  the 
sweet  south,  whence  the  music  also  had  birth), 
as  if  he  was  undergoing  a  penance ;  and  as  the 
impasstoued,  but  suppressed  intonations  of  a 
sonorous  and  most  musical  male  voice  were 
heard  mingling  with  the  timid,  but  limpidly 
sweet  notes  of  a  female  songstress,  he  turned  to 
Clara  as  if  to  demand  a  solution  of  this  mysterious 
concert. 

**  K  newest  thou  the  language  which  these  un- 
seen musicians  sing?'' 

**  Yes ;  it  is  Italian,"  replied  Clara. 
^*  Yea  verily,  friend,  the  sounds  are  soft  and 
sweet,  even  as  those  of  the  first  words  of  answer- 
ing love.  But  they  are  unhealthy,  and  ener- 
vating, too;  yea  verily,  I  will  even  stop  mine  ears, 
lest  they  learn  to  like  them.    Wilt  thou  translate 
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the  words,  that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  as 
enervating  as  the  music  to  which  they  are  joined 
in  unholy  marriage?'* 

Clara  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  as  she 
obeyed  the  wishes  of  Abraham,  and  repeated 
a  translation  of  the  words  of  the  Italian  song: — 

**  O  beautiful  one !  what  were  life  without  thee? 

A  desert,  where  the  genial  sun  never  shows  light*— 

A  prison,  whence  hope  is  exduded,  and  where  misery  dwells. 

Ball  roe  not  with  thy  fro^^nis  P* 

'*  Too  dear  youth !  knowest  thou  not  that  thou  art  loved  ? 
Alas !  the  frowns  thou  wouldst  chide  are  but  as  clouds  that 
float  across  the  sun,  obscuring  for  a  moment  its  brightness, — 
even  so  I  call  them  to  my  aid,  to  conceal  my  affection  and  my 
blushes ** 

<*  Forbear,  friend  Clara,"  repeat  not  the  sinful 
words,  for  they  are  as  unmeet  to  be  uttered 
by  a  modest  maiden,  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  a 
sober  man.  Verily,  I  marvel  not  that  ungodly 
actions " 

The  completion  of  the  sentence  was  prevented 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Marquis  of  Axminster, 
a  tall,  stately-looking  man  of  about  fifty.    He 
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bowed  coldly  to  Clara,  and  stared  with  undb* 
guised  astonishment  at  her  companion,  who^ 
according  to  the  usage  of  quakers,  wore  his  hat, 
though  seated  in  a  room. 

<<  We  are  here,  fnend  Axminster,  waiting  to 
see  thy  wife.'' 

The  marquis  half  smiled,  as  the  phraseol(^ 
of  Abraham  explained  what  his  dress  ought,  at  a 
glance,  to  have  done,  that  he  was  of  the  sect 
denominated  Friends ;  and  having  rang  the  bell, 
enquired  of  the  answering  servant  if  the  marchio- 
ness knew  that  she  was  expected  in  the  library  ? 

^*  Her  ladyship  is  singing  with  Lord  Francis 
Carysfort,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

A  close  observer  might  have  noticed  that  this 
intelligence  produced  something  like  a  frown  on 
the  brow  of  the  marquis,  and  the  servant  did 
observe  it,  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Oaia 
and  Abraham  Jacob. 

<<  Tell  her  ladyship  that  a  lady  and  gentie- 
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man  are  waiting  her  presence  here,"  said  the 
marquis,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  a  more  than 
ordinary  sternness,  and  bowing  to  Clara  and  her 
companion,  he  left  the  room. 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  ante-room  were 
heard;  one  of  them  was  that  of  the  marquis, 
and  seemed  to  be  speaking  sharply,  the  other 
was  that  of  a  female,  and  its  tones  were  low, 
sweet,  and  deprecatory.  The  next  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  that  Clara  had  ever  beheld  entered  the 
room,  her  cheeks  sufiused  with  blushes,  and  a 
trepidation  in  her  manner  that  was  too  striking 
not  to  excite  remark*  The  studied  elegance  of 
her  dress,  which  was  that  most  becoming  of  all 
to  a  youthful  beauty,  a  morning  dishabille,  dis- 
played the  graceful  contour  of  her  figure,  while 
a  a^>  of  delicate  lace  tied  with  pale  pink  ribbon, 
lent  additional  charms  to  the  fair  face  which  it 
lialf  enshrouded.    Even  Abraham  Jacob,  though 
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little  used  to  betray  any  demonstration  of  sur- 
prise or  admiration,  could  not  conceal  the  exist- 
ence of  both  in  his  mind,  as  this  beautiful 
creature  advanced  towards  Clara,  and  in  most 
musical  accents,  and  with  a  peculiar  grace  of 
manner,  apologized  for  having  kept  them  waiting. 
There  was  an  indescribable  fascination  about 
the  Marchioness  of  Axminster,  that  failed  not  to 
conciliate  all  whom  she  approached,  and  so  sooth- 
ing was  its  influence,  that  even  the  envious  par- 
doned her  beauty,  her  rank,  and  her  wealth, 
while  she  unconsciously  exercised  this  natural 
magic  over  them.  In  ten  minutes,  Clara  felt  as 
if  she  had  known  and  liked  her  for  years,  and 
Abraham  Jacob  foigot  that  hers  was  one  of  the 
voices  singing  words  so  lately  heard,  and  so  se- 
verely censured  by  him.  The  agreeable  impres- 
sion made  on  Clara  by  the  marchioness,  appeared 
to  be  reciprocated;  for,  having  questioned  her 
on  a  few  points,  she  stated  her  perfect  sadsfac- 
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tion,  and  hoped  Miss  Mordaunt  would  be  able 
to  come  to  her  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  reference  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  marchioness 
said,  would  be  quite  sufficient;  and  a  gracious 
smile  and  bow  towards  him,  drove  from  his  head 
a  hope  he  was  about  to  express,  that  his  friend 
Clara  would  not  be  expected  to  join  in  profane 
songs,  such  as  one  he  had  listened  to  since  he 
entered  that  dwelling.  Clara  promised  to  enter 
her  new  engagement  the  following  day,  and  took 
her  leave,  so  warmly  impressed  in  favour  of  the 
marchioness,  that  she  entertained  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  finding  peace  and  content  beneath 
her  roof.  When  Abraham  Jacob  and  she  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  she  could  not  restrain  the 
expression  of  her  admiration  of  Lady  Axminster. 
^^  Truly,  thou  art  right :  friend  Axminster  is 
indeed  comely  and  well-favoured,  but  now  that 
I  am  no  longer  looking  at  her  pleasant  face,  for 
verily  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  or  listening  to 
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her  Bofib  voice^  I  remember  many  dungs  I  wished 
to  have  said  unto  her;  and  I  reproach  myself 
for  not  having  given  utterance  to  my  thoughts. 
Yea,  verily^  I  ought  to  have  told  her  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  mudlc,  more  especially  such  as  that 
unto  which  we  listened.  Yea,  Mend  C3ara,  I 
tell  thee,  that  there  is  much  danger  in  such  a 
woman,  when  she  can  thus  make  Abraham  Jacob 
forget  thy  interests:  verily,  it  doth  seem  mar- 
vellous :  for  now  that  I  mind  me  of  all  she  said 
or  did,  I  find  nought  to  have  produced  this  eon- 
fusion  of  intellect,  except  her  exceeding  comeli- 
ness, her  pleasant  smilecf,  and  her  engagi&g 
sofkness  of  manner/' 

Clara  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  Abraham's 
observation;  for  she  too,  now,  and  only  now, 
remembered  that  nothing  had  been  said  of  the 
pupil  or  pupils  she  was  to  undertake  to  instruct; 
in  fact,  that  no  definite  statement  of  what  duties 
were  expected  from  her  had  been  even  toudied 
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on,  and  that  the  effect  produced  on  her  by  the 
&doination  of  the  marchioness,  was  auch  as  to 
haye  driven  from  her  recollection  the  few  ques- 
tions she  wished  to  ask,  or  the  conditions  she 
had  intended  to  propose.  The  description  given 
of  the  marchioness  to  Rachael  by  her  father 
and  Clara,  comforted  the  amiable  girl  for  the 
approaching  separation,  though  she  hinted  a 
fear  lest  '*  this  new  comely  and  gentle  friend'' 
would  induce  Clara  to  forget  hec 

It  is  seldom  that  any  of  the  sect  called  quakers 
evince  such  external  marks  of  emotion  as  were 
betrayed  by  Rachael,  when  Clara  entered  the 
carriage  that  was  to  convey  her  to  Grosvenor 
Square  next  day;  nor  was  Clara  insensible  to 
the  affectionate  regret  of  the  excellent  girl. 
Abraham,  while  they  drove  to  London,  reminded 
hb  young  friend  that  she  must  apply  to  him  on 
all  emergencies,  and  bade  her  remember  that  he 
had  vested  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  her  aunt's 
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little  property  in  the  funds.  He  kindly  pressed 
her  hand  at  parting,  and  placed  in  it  a  ten  pound 
bank  note. 

**  It  is  a  portion  of  thy  own  Ktde  fortune," 
said  he,  <<  that  I  place  in  thy  hands;  for  it  is 
neither  agreeable  nor  seemly  for  thee  to  be  with- 
out money  at  thy  disposal.  Write  unto  us,  dear 
friend,  for  yerily  we  shall  be  anidous  to  hear  that 
thou  art  comfortable  in  thy  new  abode.** 

When  Clara  saw  the  carriage  drive  away  with 
Abraham  Jacob,  she  felt  a  sadness  steal  over  her, 
that  it  required  the  exertion  of  her  good  sense  to 
subdue.  She  had  experienced  so  much  kind- 
ness from  him,  and  his  amiable  daughter,  that 
a  warm  sense  of  gratitude  was  excited  towards 
them  in  her  breast :  but,  as  she  reflected  on  the 
friends  thus  providentially  made,  at  a  moment 
when  least  expected,  and  most  needed,  she  felt 
as  if  it  were  an  ingratitude  towards  the  Divine 
will,  to  grieve  at  this  separation  from  them,  or 
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to  doubt  that  the  same  power  which  bad  guided 
their  encounter,  might  still  shield  and  console 
her.  When  shown  to  the  apartments  allotted  for 
her  use,  Clara  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast 
offered  by  them  to  those  assigned  to  her  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Williamson.  Here  a  tasteful  ele- 
gance was  every  where  visible  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  sitting  and  bed  room,  in  which  every  thing 
conducive  to  comfort  was  provided.  Shortly 
after  her  arrival,  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster 
came  to  her  sitting-room,  leading  in  a  beautiful 
girl,  of  about  five  years'  old,  whom  she  presented 
to  Clara  as  her  pupil. 

^*  I  fear.  Miss  Mordaunt,  you  will  find  my 
Isabella  a  little  spoilt,  but  I  hope  not  intract- 
able. Go,  darling,  and  shake  hands  with  Miss 
MordaunL'' 

The  child  approached,  looked  earnestly  in 
Clara's  face,  and  then  held  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed.     *^  Ah !  mamma,"  lisped  she,  **  I  am  sure 
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I  shall  love  this  lady  very  much ;  for  she  is  almost 
as  pretty  as  you  are,  and  I  love  pretty  people." 

The  marcMoness  smiled,  and  rose  to  depart 
«  You  will  stay  with  this  lady,  Isabella,"  swd  she. 
«  I  should  like  to  stay  with  her  and  you,  too> 
my  own  mamma,**  replied  the  child. 

<<  I  will  take  Miss  Mordaunt  and  you  out  in 
the  carriage  to  drire  at  four  o'clock;  and  if  you 
are  very  good,  you  shall  have  a  walk  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  When  you  ring  the  bell,  Miss 
Mordaunt,  a  servant  appointed  to  receive  your 
orders,  will  answer  the  summons.  You  must 
make  yourself  perfectly  at  home,  and  ask  for 
whatever  may  have  been  omitted,  or  that  can  be 
required  for  your  comfort." 

So  saying,  Lady  Axminster  left  the  room,  but 
previously  to  doing  so,  afiB^tionately  embraced 
Isabella,  and  gradously  bowed  to  Clara.  When 
Clara  turned  to  the  child,  the  soft  blue  eyes  of 
the  lovely  little  creature  were  bathed  in  teais 
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but  she  quickly  wiped  them  away,  looked  im- 
ploringly in  the  face  of  Qarai  and  artlessly  said, 
*<  I  did  not  cry  because  I  was  left  with  you,  but 
only  because  I  like  to  be  always  with  mamma*'' 

The  first  lessons  were  received  with  a  docility 
that  charmed  Clara,  and  an  aptitude  to  learn 
that  led  her  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results* 
As  she  marked  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and 
tenderness  of  nature  in  the  charming  child,  she 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  poor  Ada  Myrrha,  and 
she  wondered  not  that  her  mother  should  dote 
on  Lady  Isabella,  and  more  than  once  checked 
the  impulse  to  lavish  caresses  on  her;  so  en- 
gaging yet  natve  was  the  child* 

At  two  o'clock,  a  light  but  excellent  dinner, 
served  with  the  utmost  precision,  was  announced 
to  be  ready  in  a  small  saDe^dHmangery  and  a  re- 
spectable footman  waited  on  Clara  and  her  pupil 
during  the  repast  Tins  was  followed  by  a  small 
but  delicious  dessert,  and  wine  of  two  or  three 
kinds;  and,  in  short,  Clara  found  herself  sur- 
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rounded  with  every  comfort,  and  treated  with  a 
respectful  consideration  which  denoted  the  desire 
of  the  marchioness  that  her  position  should  be 
as  agreeable  as  possible  in  Azminster  House. 
She  was  gratified  by  observing,  that  not  a  single 
symptom  of  gluttony  or  epicurism  was  evinced 
by  her  pupil  during  the  repast,  and  while  she 
partook  sparingly  of  the  delicate  food  presented 
to  her,  she  pressed  Clara  to  eat  with  a  sweet  and 
cares^g  manner,  that  was  irresistibly  charming, 
as  contrasted  with  the  gross  selfishness  and  ill- 
breeding  of  the  Wilhamson  children* 

At  four  o'clock  the  carriage  was  announced  to 
be  ready,  and  a  nice  looking  female  servant  made 
her  appearance,  ofiering  to  assist  Miss  Mordaunt 
to  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet :  and  this  oSet 
being  civilly  declined,  prepared  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella for  going  out  Clara  found  the  marchioness 
already  attired  for  her  drive,  and  was  greeted  by 
her  with  the  expression  of  her  hope  that  her 
dinner  was  good,  and  the  reiteration  of  her  desire 
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thafc  she  should  not  hesitate  to  order  every  thing 
requisite  for  her  comfort. 

After  a  drive  round  Hyde  Park,  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens, 
near-  the  Yictoiia  gate ;  and  the  marchioness, 
Lady  Isabella,  and  Clara  descended.  As  they 
walked  along  towards  the  Bayswater  gate,  the 
child  said,  "  I  hope,  dear  mamma,  that  Lord 
Francis  mil  meet  us  here,  I  do  so  long  to  see 
him.*'  The  marchioness  uttered  not  a  word,  but 
she  let  her  veil  down,  though  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore she  had  thrown  it  back  over  her  bonnet. 
^  I  do  hope  he  will  come;  don't  you,  mamma?" 
repeated  the  artless  child.  ^<  Now  I  see  the  gate 
by  which  he  comes  so  often,  and  O  dear !  how 
glad  I  am !  here  he  is." 

As  this  was  uttered,  a  tall,  graceful,  and  re- 
markably handsome  young  man  had  entered  the 
gardens  by  the  Bayswater  gate,  and  approached 
the  marchioness. 
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^'  This  is  indeed  a  delightful  surprise,"  said  he, 
<<  I  little  expected  to  see  your  ladyship  here.'' 

The  marchioDess  uttered  something  about  the 
fineness  of  the  day  tempting  her  to  walk ;  but 
there  was  an  embarrassment  and  trepidation  in 
her  manner,  that  seemed  to  strike  Lord  Francis 
Carysfort,  for  it  was  him,  as  well  as  Clara. 

^I  was  sure  you  would  come,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Isabella,  afiectionately  h<^ding  hh  hand 
and  looking  in  his  face,  '<  I  knew  you  would 
come  through  that  gate,  because  you  come 
oftener  through  that  than  any  other." 

This  artiess  remark  brought  a  heightened 
colour  to  the  face  of  Lord  Francis,  and  he  bit  his 
nether  lip,  with  something  like  displeasure. 

<<  Miss  Mordaunt,  this  b  Lord  Francis  Carys- 
fort,"  said  the  marchioness,  with  the  same  air  of 
consideration,  with  which  she  would  have  pre- 
sented that  gentleman  to  a  lady  of  tiie  highest 
rank,  and  he  went  through  the  ceremonial  of 
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taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  with  as  much 
politeness  as  i^  instead  of  a  humble  governess, 
Qara  was  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction. 

<'  You  do  not  love  me  to-day  so  well  as  you 
did  yestexday,  Lord  Francis,''  said  Isabella, 
<<  and  so  I  will  call  you  Ijyrd  Francis,  and  not 
dear  Francis,  as  I  do  when  you  are  good.'* 

Again  the  cheek  of  Lord  Francis  grew  red, 
and  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conceal 
his  confusion. 

"  But  why  are  you  so  changed,  so  different?" 
asked  the  beautiful  child,  and  her  eyes  became 
filled  with  tears. 

<^  I  feel  tired,"  said  the  marchioness,  seating 
herself  in  an  alcove,  *^  and  will  repose  myself 
here  while  you.  Miss  Mordaunt,  walk  up  and 
down  with  Isabella." 

<<  I  do  so  wonder  what  makes  Lord  Francis 
so  strange  to*day,"  said  the  child,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence.     <*  He  is  always  so  kind  and 
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SO  good,  every  day  when  he  comes  here  to  meet 
mamma  and  me;  and  mamma  too,  she  b  changeci^ 
for  she  used  to  be  so  glad  to  see  Lord  Francis 
when  they  met,  and  to-day  she  did  not  shake 
hands  with  him,  or  seem  glad  at  all." 

^^You  must  not  make  personal  remarks  on 
people,  Lady  Isabella,'*  said  Clara,  ^'for  there 
are  days  when,  owing  to  occupation  or  low  spirits, 
friends  may  appear  less  cheerful,  though  they  do 
not  feel  less  kindly;  and  any  observation  only 
serves  to  render  them  more  silent." 

*^  But  ought  I  not  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  say  what  I  think?" 

*<  The  truth  should  always  be  spoken,"  replied 
Clara,  **  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  expressing 
what  one  thinks  on  every  occasion,  as  sometimes 
it  might  give  pwi." 

*^  Then  I  will  no  more  tell  Lord  Francis  that 
he  is  changed,  and  does  not  love  me,"  said  the 
child,  with  a  charming  naivete,  **  for  I  would  not 
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^ve  him  pain,  he  is  so  good,  and  loves  me  and 
mamma  so  much.^ 

When  Clara  and  her  pupil  joined  the  mar- 
chioness and  Lord  Francis  Carysfort  again,  which 
was  not  until  the  latter  had  gone  to  summons 
them,  Isabella  ran  to  her  mother  and  embraced 
her,  removing  her  veil  for  the  purpose,  ^'  O !  dear 
mamma,  you  have  been  crying ;  do  let  me  kiss 
you  agsun  and  again,  I  thought  it  was  only  papa 
that  made  you  cry."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
pronounce  which  of  the  three  countenances — 
the  marchioness's.  Lord  Francis  Carysfort*s,  or 
Clara's,  betrayed  the  most  embarrassment  on 
hearing  this  innocent  remark  of  the  child.  The 
mother's  was  crimsoned,  while  that  of  Lord 
Francis  Carysfort  wore  an  expression  of  mingled 
confusion  and  pain.  Clara  felt  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  being  a  witness  to  their  embar- 
rassment, and  of  having  the  knowledge  of  its 

* 

cause  thus  forced  upon  her ;  and  little  Isabella, 
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who  marked  the  agitadon  of  all  three»  looked  at 
each  alternately,  and  then  burst  into  teais, 
saying  ^  no  one  loves  me  to-day." 

Lord  Francis  Carysfort  snatched  her  ap  in  Us 
arms  and  fondly  embraced  her,  and  then,  as  if 
conscious  of  having  done  something  imprudent, 
glanced  dmidly  at  the  marchioness,  and  let  the 
child  down. 

<^  It  is  time  to  go  home,"  said  the  latter,  in  a 
husky  voice  that  indicated  the  emotion  of  the 
speaker.  ^<  Do  not  let  us  put  you  out  of  your 
way,"  added  she,  as  Lord  Francis  made  a  motion 
to  accompany  her  towards  the  gate,  where  her 
carriage  was  left. 

(( Permit  me  to  go  with  you  at  least  a  part  of 
the  way,"  said  he  imploringly. 

<<  Pray  do,  dear  mamma,"  exclaimed  Isabella. 

"  No  really,"  replied  Lady  Axminster,  looking 
gravely  and  sadly  at  Lord  Francis,  <<I  must 
entreat  you  to  let  us  go  alone." 
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He  took  o£P  his  hat,  bowed  profoundly  to  the 
marchioness)  and  politely  to  Clara,  again  kissed 
the  dimpled  cheek  of  Isabella,  and  walked 
towards  the  Bayswater  gate. 

During  the  drive  home,  Lady  Axminster  ap- 
peared pre-occupied,  and,  though  she  averted 
her  head,  Clara  observed  that  her  handkerchief 
was  more  than  once  applied  to  her  eyes.  Clara 
was  deeply  pained  at  seeing  her  emotion,  and  to 
this  pain  was  added  a  secret  fear  that  its  source 
was  one  of  no  light  nature.  The  artless  dis- 
closures of  Lady  Isabella,  the  evident  embarrass- 
ment of  Lord  Francis,  and  the  agitation  and 
emotion  of  the  marchioness,  even  to  Clara's  pure 
mind  conveyed  the  impression  of  something 
wrong.  Yet  this  dread  of  wrong  precluded  not 
a  strong  and  ardent  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
beautiful  creature  before  her,  who,  blessed  with 
the  lovely  child  that  she  doted  on,  and  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  exalted  rank  and  unbounded 
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wealth  could  afford,  sdll  evinced  undeniable 
proof,  by  her  sighs  and  tears,  that  all  these 
possessions  could  not  confer  happiness.  The 
purity  of  Clara's  own  mind  prevented  an  idea 
of  any  actual  guilt  being  attached  to  the  mar- 
chioness; the  character  of  her  beauty,  too,  in 
which  modesty  was  blended  with  softness,  was, 
to  a  person  like  Clara,  a  voucher  for  her  inno* 
cence;  but  the  duet  heard  the  first  day  she 
entered  Azminster  House,  coupled  mth  the 
scene  in  Kensington  Gardens,  led,  malffre  her 
candour,  to  painful  susfucions.  In  pity  to  the 
marchioness,  Clara  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
child  as  much  as  possible,  lest,  observing  her  mo- 
ther's tears,  she  might  add  to  her  chagrin  by  her 
artless  remarks  or  affectionate  sympathy.  When 
they  drove  to  the  door  of  Axminster  House,  the 
marquis  was  on  the  point  of  entering  it.  He 
waited  to  hand  the  marchioness  from  her  car- 
riage, bowed  stiflSy  to  Clara,  nodded  to  Lady 
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Isabella,  and,  drawing  the  arm  of  his  wife  within 
his,  left  the  footman  to  assist  them  to  descend. 
He  waited  in  the  vestibule  until  Clara  and  her 
pupil  entered,  although  Lady  Axminster  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  induce  him  to  leave  it 
"  I  hope,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  he,  **  that  you 
do  not  find  Isabella  incorrigible,  though  she  has 
been,  it  must  be  owned,  dreadfully  spoilt" 
While  uttering  this,  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
forehead  of  the  child,  who  seemed  so  much 
intimidated  by  him,  that  all  her  gaiety  was  sub- 
dued. *<  Where  have  you  been,  IsabeUa?'  asked 
the  marquis. 

The  little  girl  cast  a  timid  glance  towards  her 
mother,  who  said,  *<we  have  been  walking  in 

Kensington  Gardens." 

**  Why  not  allow  Isabella  to  answer,  when  I 

address  her?"  demanded  the  marquis  pettishly. 
<<  I  am  sure  she  requires  her  tea,"  said  Lady 

Axminster  turning  to  Clara,  and  then  looking  at 
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the  clock  in  the  yestibule,  ''for  it  is  after  her 
usual  time  for  taking  it" 

Clara  took  the  hand  of  her  pupil,  and,  having 
curtsied  to  Lord  and  Lady  Axminster,  was  with*- 
drawing,  when  the  former,  looking  sternly  at 
Isabella,  said,  ^<  Remember  that  when  ever  I 
speak  to  you,  you  answer  immediately,**  walked 
away* 

The  trepidation  of  the  marchioness,  while  this 
interview  took  place,  was  apparent  She  seemed 
to  have  some  motive  for  preventing  any  further 
conversation  between  the  father  and  child,  and 
Clara  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  originated 
in  a  wish  to  prevent  Isabella's  mentioning  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  their  walk*  This 
suspicion  pained  her,  and  threw  a  melancholy 
ov^  her  mind  that  she  could  not  dispel;  nor 
was  the  gloom  lightened,  when  Isabella,  looking 
as  sadly  as  her  dimpled  and  beautiful  face  could 
look,  said,  "  Teach  me,  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  to 
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please  papa  without  vexing  mamma,  for  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  when  papa  asks  me  any  thing 
and  I  tell  him ;  then  he  is  cross,  and  makes  poor 
dear  mamma  cry;  so  I  am  afraid  to  answer  him 
after;  and  then  he  says  I'm  naughty,  and  spoilt 
Do  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  to  please  both 
mamma  and  papa  also,  for  I  would  love  him  too, 
if  he  would  let  me." 

This  artless  appeal  touched  the  sensitive  heart 
of  Clara,  and  tended  to  add  force  to  the  painful 
suqpidons  that  had  entered  her  mind.  She 
could  have  wept  as  she  looked  on  the  lovely 
and  innocent  being  before  her,  thus  in  in&ncy 
drawing  down  the  censure  of  one  parent  from 
the  desire  to  save  the  other  from  sorrow,  yet 
unconscious  that  her  hesitation  and  silence 
tended  towards  falsehood;  a  crime  which,  young 
as  she  was,  she  would  not  willingly  commit. 
Here  was  a  creature,  endowed  with  every  gift 
that  nature  could  bestow,  and  every  noble  im- 
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pulse  that  tends  to  render  a  female  admira- 
ble, yet  exposed  to  the  peril  of  acquiring  habits 

of  prevarication,  and  of  ^Meaming  to  lie  in 
silence;"  and  to  this  eminent  danger  was  she 
exposed  by  her  who  ought  to  have  shielded  her 
ductile  mind  from  even  the  approach  of  evil, — ^by 
her  mother.  And  this  mother  too  a  doating  one, 
and  who,  a  year  before,  would  have  shrunk  in 
dismay  at  the  bare  notion  that  her  child  should 
ever  hover  near  the  veige  of  dissimulation,  was 
now  leading  her  towards  it  Such  is  one  of  the 
fatal  results  of  an  unholy  attachment,  where 
even  the  idea  of  actual  guilt  has  never  sullied 
the  mind. 

The  next  day  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster 
entered  the  school-room,  and  remained  present 
while  Lady  Isabella  went  through  her  lessons. 
The  patience  and  intelligence  with  which  dais 
assisted  her  pupil,  no  less  than  the  docility  and 
quickness  of  the  child,  delighted  the  fond  mother ; 
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yet,  notwithstanding  this  delight,  it  was  evident 
that  at  moments  she  was  distrait  and  pre-occu* 
pied;  and,  when  drawn  from  her  reverie  by  some 
caress  or  appeal  from  Isabella,  looked  at  the 
child  with  such  a  mingled  expression  of  love  and 
sadness,  as  offered  irrefragable  proof  that  her 
meditations  were  far  from  being  of  a  cheerful 
character.  She  rose  to  leave  the  room;  then 
loitered,  as  if  unwilling  to  go;  seemed  about  to 
speak,  yet  broke  off,  and  betrayed  evident  symp* 
toms  of  embarrassment  and  perturbation ;  until 
at  length  she  turned  to  Clara  and  asked  her 
if  she  spoke  Italian.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  she  then  spoke  in  that  language, 
telling  Clara  that  some  letters  for  her  would  be 
addressed  under  cover  to  Miss  Mordaunt,  and 
that  she  would  come  to  her  for  them,  as  she  did 
not  wish  them  to  be  sent  to  hen  Her  blushes, 
her  agitation,  while  communicating  this,  produced 
the  most  painful  etkct  on  Clara;  but,  before  she 

VOL.  II.  H 
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had  time  to  make  a  reply.  Lady  Axminster 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  mind 
as  new  as  it  was  unenviable. 

That  A/R  should  be  made  the  medium  of  a 
clandestine,  and  consequently  improper  corres- 
pondence, was  as  repugnant  to  her  probity  as  to 
her  delicacy;  yet  how  tell  Lady  Axminster  this, 
without  giving  her  offence,  by  betraying  a  sus- 
picion of  wrong,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  humiliating 
to  that  lady?  What  was  she  to  do?  How 
decline  to  receive  the  letters  without  giving 
offence?  Then  came  the  recollection  of  the 
gentleness,  the  melancholy  of  Lady  Axminster, 
and  the  sternness,  the  severity  of  manner  as  well 
as  aspect,  of  the  marquis.  Could  it  be  that  the 
expected  letters  were  from  some  female  friend 
or  relation,  to  a  correspondence  between  whom 
and  his  wife  he  objected?  But  then  followed 
the  reflection,  that  the  marchioness  ought  to 
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respect  the  sentiments  of  her  husband,   even 
though  they  militated  against  her  own  feelings ; 
and  that  she,  Clara,  who  was  beneath  the  shelter 
of  his  roof,  ought  not  to  become  the  medium  of 
violating  his  wishes.     Short-lived,  however,  was 
the  notion  that  the  letters  might  be  from  some 
female  with  whom  a  correspondence  was  pro- 
hibited :  for  the  idea  of  Lord  Francis  Carysfort 
occurred,  and  Clara  could  not  divest  herself  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  the  writer.     This  sus- 
picion brought  the  blush  of  wounded  delicacy 
and  shame  to  her  very  temples,  and  with  it  the 
fixed  determination  that,  rather  than  be  mixed 
up  in  aught  so  repugnant  to  her  principles ;  she 
would,  however  reluctant  to  inflict  pain  on  Lady 
Axminster,  refuse  to  permit  any  letter  to  be  sent 
under  cover  to  her.   While  these  reflections  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  her  pupil  had  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  changeful  countenance  of  Clara. 
**  O  !  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  she,  "  how  pretty 

H*2 
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you  look  when  your  cheeks  grow  so  nice  and  red, 
all  in  a  minute.  Does  speaking  Italian  always 
make  people's  cheeks  so  pink?" 

<*  Italian  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my  dear," 
replied  Clara  gravely,  though  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  smiled  at  the  question. 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  had,"  resumed  the  lovely 

child  naively^  *<  for  mamma  always  grows  as  red 
as  a  rose  when  Lord  Francis  Carysfort  speaks 
Italian  to  her;  and  he  almost  always  speaks  it 
when  only  mamma  and  I  are  with  him ;  and  he 
too  gets  red  when  speaking  it.  You  were  quite 
pale  in  the  face,  until  mamma  spoke  to  you  in 
Italian ;  and  she  also  grew  quite  pink  while  she 
was  speaking  to  you :  so  I  thought  it  was  the 
talking  Italian  that  made  you  all  grow  so  rosy." 
This  artless  observation  of  the  child,  trivial  as 
it  might  be  deemed,  served  as  a  confirmation  to 
the  previously  conceived  suspicions  of  Clara,  and 
still  further  decided  her  on  adhering  to  her  reso- 
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lution  of  refusing  to  be  the  medium  of  carrying 
on  any  clandestine  correspondence,  let  the  writer 
be  who  he  may,  and  even  though  her  refusal 
should  be  the  cause  of  her  leaving  an  abode  in 
which  she  had  hoped  to  be  a  permanent  resident. 
It  requires  no  little  heroism  to  act  always  in 
accordance  with  right  principles;  but  it  is  the 
obstacles  that  present  themselves  to  our  doing 
80^  which  render  the  triumph  to  be  achieved 
over  them  more  meritorious.  Gara  felt  this,  as 
she  meditated  on  the  least  offensive  mode  of 
signifying  her  refusal  to  receive  Lady  Axmin- 
ster^s  letters  under  cover,  and  grieved  at  the 
necessity  for  adopting  a  measure  that  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  humiliating  to  that  lady. 
She  sighed  when  she  looked  around  on  the  com>* 
forts  which  she  must  in  all  probability  soon 
resign,  and  then  reproached  herself  for  regretting 
such  a  loss,  when  put  in  competition  with  duty. 
She  took  up  her  pen  to  write,  and  concocted 
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two  or  three  notes  one  after  the  other;  but  each 
and  all  appeared  more  or  less  cold,  if  not  harsh, 
considering  the  relative  positions  of  the  writer 
and  the  person  written  to;  and,  dissati^ed  with 
them,  she  determined  on  expressing  her  refusal 
verbally  to  the  marchioness,  at  the  next  inter- « 
view.  At  four  o'clock,  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  carriage  was  announced,  and  Clara  and  her 
pupil  entered  it  with  the  marchioness.  The 
order  to  drive  to  Kensington  Crardens  was  given 
by  the  marchioness  in  a  faltering  voice  and  with 
blushing  cheeks;  and  the  carriage  was  rolling 
from  the  door,  when  the  marquis  rode  up,  ordered 
the  coachman  to  stop,  and,  giving  his  horse  to 
his  groom,  entered  the  carriage.  The  counte- 
nance of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  pleasure,  as  he  announced  his 
intention  of  accompanying  them  in  their  drive, 
though  a  studied  politeness  marked  her  demea- 
nour. 
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'  *<  Where  have  you  ordered  the  coachman  to 
go?"  aakedhe. 

'  "  To  the  parky''  replied  Lady  Axminster,  and 
her  cheek  became  crimson^  as  her  eye  met  the 
glance  of  Clara. 

<'  And  to  Kensington  Gardens  too,  papa," 
said  the  little  Isabella;  "  we  are  going  to  have  a 

walk  with "  here  the  child  suddenly  stopped, 

checked  from  concluding  the  sentence  by  a  look 
from  her  agitated  mother.    The  marquis  seemed 
on  the  point  of  interrogating  the  child,  who, 
timid   and    frightened,  she   hardly  knew  why, 
shrank  close  to  Clara,  when  the  Duke  of  Willing- 
borough  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  landau,  and 
began  a  conversation.     The  coachman  drove 
directly  towards  the   entrance  to   Kensington 
Gardens,  the  duke  still  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage  chatting  with  the    marquis,  and 
stopped  at  the  gate.    The  marchioness  became 
pale  as  marble  when  the  footman  let  down  the 
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stepB;  and  Clara  thought,  though  it  might  be 
only  fancy,  that  the  marquis  looked  eyen  more 
sternly  than  usual  at  her.  On  entering  the 
gardens,  Lady  Axminster  immediately  turned  to 
the  left,  along  the  broad  gravel  walk  that  leads 
towards  the  Serpentine,  when  Lady  Isabella 
exclaimed — *^  Do,  dear  mamma,  let  us  walk  the 

other  way,  where  we  go  every  day  to  meet " 

but  before  she  could  finish  the  sentence,  two  lady 
friends  of  Lady  Axminster  came  up  and  joined  the 
party.  Never  before  were  they  so  graciously  re- 
ceived by  that  lady,  who,  gratified  for  the  reprieve 
their  presence  affi>rded  from  the  completion  of 
the  sentence  of  her  child,  and  the  consequendy 
dreaded  explanation  with  her  husband,  appeared 
so  glad  to  see  the  Ladies  Meredith,  that  they, 
encouraged  by  her  unusual  cordiality,  continued 
to  walk  with  her  and  her  lord,  who,  however, 
treated  them  with  as  much  coldness  as  was  con- 
sistent with  politeness. 
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*^  I  shall  indulge  Isabella's  desire  of  walking 
in  the  other  directioni"  said  Lord  Axminster^ 
taking  his  child^s  hand,  and  leading  her  towards 
the  Bayswater  gate* 

<<  And  I  will  accompany  you/'  said  his  wife-^ 
evidently  alarmed.  '<  Miss  Mordaunt,  hold  Isa- 
bella's other  handy"  continued  the  marchioness. 

<<  Am  I  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  her?** 
asked  the  marquis,  and  he  glanced  sternly  at  his 
wife,  and  waved  hb  hand  to  Clara,  who  had  ap> 
proached  to  obey  the  command  of  Lady  Ax-* 
minster,  but  who  now  shrank  back  timidly,  and 
so  found  herself  behind  the  marquis,  who  was 
walking  on  with  his  child,  while  the  marchioness 
followed  between  the  Ladies  Meredith. 

*'  Is  that  Lady  Isabella's  gouvemante?"  asked 
one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Axminster ;  and,  though 

she  lowered  her  voice,  the  words  *<  very  superior" 

and  ^  amiable,"  as  applied  to  herself^  were  au* 

dible  to  the  ears  of  Clara. 

h3 
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"  Is  she  not  too  pretty  for  a  governess?" 
demanded  Lady  Elizabeth  Meredith.  ^  I  have 
known  such  mischief  arrise  from  having  pretty 
governesses  and  ladies'  maids,  that  I  always  advise 
my  friends  to  beware  of  engaging  them." 

'*  Why,  it  was  only  last  season,"  interrupted 
Lady  Arabella  Meredith,  *<  that  our  poor  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Milner  Hampden,  had  that  dreadful 
a£BEdr  occur  in  her  house :  you  surely  must  have 
heard  of  it.  Only  think  how  shocking !  Her 
husband  was  literally  found  walking  with  the  go- 
verness in  Hyde  Park  before  breakfast !  Fancy 
how  shocking  I  And  then  the  creature  had  the 
impudence  to  say  that  Mr.  Milner  Hampden, 
being  on  horseback  in  the  park,  joined  his  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  he  gave  his  hands  to,  while 
the  other  walked  with  her.  Of  course,  he  told 
the  same  story,  for  men  are  capable  of  any  thing 
on  such  occasions;  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
poor  Mrs.  Milher  Hampden  was  so  weak  and 
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credulous,  that  she  would  have  believed  the 
artAU  tale,  and  not  have  discharged  the  abomi* 
nable  young  person,  had  not  Elizabeth  and  I 
advbed  her  to  do  so.'' 

^^But  now/'  resumed  Lady  Elizabeth,  <<we 
have  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  husband,  though 
a  very  designing  man,  can  no  more  deceive  her, 
and  they  are,  consequently,  on  very  bad  terms. 
Have  you  not  heard  about  Lady  Fanny  Eltons' 
fsmme^-^hambref  O!  it  is  a  horrid  affair,  I 
assure  you;  but,  if  people  wiU  take  beauties 
into  their  families,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quence; it  is  not  every  woman  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  such  a  husband  as  Lord  Ax- 
minster.  Did  you  observe,  Arabella,  how  digni- 
fied he  looked  when  he  prevented  that  young  per- 
son from  walking  with  him  and  Lady  Isabella?" 

Clara  felt  the  blush  of  wounded  pride  and 
delicacy  mount  to  her  cheek,  as  the  coarse  and 
illiberal  conversation  of  the   Ladies  Meredith 
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reached  her  eais;  and  they  were  so  perfectly 
reckless  as  to  their  remarks  being  overheard  by 
her,  that  they  spoke  as  loud  as  if  she  were  not 
near  them.  The  marchioness  made  many  firuit* 
less  eflPorts  to  check  them,  but  they  were  pro- 
verbial gossips,  and,  when  once  entered  on  their 
favourite  topic — slander,  could  not  be  silenced. 
The  position  of  Clara  was  peculiarly  awkward, 
walking  alone  between  two  parties,  and  not  asked 
or  permitted  to  join  either;  every  person  she 
met  seemed  to  observe  her  with  more  curiosity 
than  good  breeding  permits  to  be  exercised 
towards  a  lady,  but  to  which  her  being  alone 
subjected  her. 

**  And  who  is  this  young  person  ?"  enquired 
Lady  Arabella ;  *^  who  are  her  friends  and  con- 
nexions, and  among  whom  has  she  been  living? 
One  never  can  be  sufficiently  careful  on  such 
points,  for  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  vulgar 
associations  one  may  be  exposed." 
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Before  Lady  Axminster  could  reply,  a  loud 
laugh,  something  resembling  a  shout  of  triumph, 
was  heard^  and  from  a  seat  on  the  side  of  the 
walk,  a  young  man  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion  rushed  forth,  and  seizing  Clara  by  the 
arm,  exclaimed — **  And  so  IVe  found  you  at 
last,  my  pickaniny,  have  I  ?  Where  have  you 
been  hiding  yourself  eyer  since  you  were  sent 
away  from  Mrs.  Robinson  Crusoe's?" 

**  Unhand  me,  Mr*  MarsdenP'  said  Clara, 
making  an  effort  to  disengage  her  arm  from  the 
rude  grasp  of  her  old  tormenter,  for  it  was  no 
other  than  the  dreaded  Hercules  Marsden  who 
had  now  assailed  her. 

**  By  Jove  I  my  little  pickaniny,  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing,"  replied  he,  '*  after  all  the  trouble  I 
have  had  to  find  you  I " 

(<  O  dear.  Lady  Axminster,  what  a  horrid  bu- 
siness !"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  Well,  now  you 
will  admit  the  danger  of  having  beauties  in  one's 
femUy?" 
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^<  I  am  not  surprised,  I  confess,**  observed  Lady 
Arabella.  At  this  moment  Lord  Axminster, 
who  had  reached  the  gate  at  Bayswater,  was  seen 
returning ;  and,  though  shocked  at  his  being  a 
witness  to  the  insult  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
she  almost  rejoiced  in  the  protection  which  his 
presence  would  afford  her. 

<<  By  what  right  do  you  presume  to  stop  or 
address  me,  sir?"  demanded  Clara,  with  a  look 
of  offended  pride,  that  made  even  the  -obtuse 
Marsden  feel  awkward  for  a  moment ;  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  replied — ^*  By  the  only 
right  I  ever  acknowledge,  my  pretty  dear — that 
of  pleasing  myself.  You  would  nothave  been  so 
proud  and  angry  with  your  sweetheart,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, I  warrant  me.  Ah !  you  blush  at  his  name,  I 
see ;  and  Til  be  sworn  you  did  not  let  him  remain 
in  ignorance  of  your  abode,  as  you  did  me  I" 

*^  Only  hear,  dear  Lady  Axminster;  how  dread- 
ful  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Arabella  Meredith.  <<  This 
comes  of  having  a  pretty  governess  I" 
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<'  You  don't  like  beauty,  I  find/*  said  Mr.  Her- 
cules Marsden,  turning  towards  the  Ladies  M er^ 
dith ;  **  and  no  wonder, — for  by  Jove !  you  are 
more  terrific  than  any  Obeah  woman  I  ever  saw ; 
and  that  beaudM  creature  between  you"  (looking 
at  Lady  Axminster)  "  may  well  look  frightened  at 
finding  herself  wedged  in  between  two  such 
hyenas!" 

The  Marquis  of  Axminster  now  approached, 
and,  with  a  hauteur  that  might  have  cooled  the 
courage  of  a  less  imperturbable  spirit  than  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden%  demanded — "  Why  he  pre- 
sumed to  detain  any  lady  under  his  protection  ?" 

"  Under  your  protection,  my  old  buck !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  ^<  why  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  An  old  fellow  like 
you  to  be  openly  avowing  yourself  the  protector 
of  a  pretty  girl.  For  young  chaps  like  me  it  is 
a  different  thing;  but  for  you  it  is  really  too 
bad!" 
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<<  By  what  right,  Miss — I  forget  your  name — 
does  this  person  thus  address  and  detuin  you? 
Lady  Axminster,  you  had  better  walk  towards 
the  carriage,  for  it  is  unfit  that  you  should  be 
present  at  a  scene  so  indecorous.  Isabella,  go 
with  your  mother." 

^<  O I  do  papa,  dear  papa,**  said  the  sensitive 
child,  *^  let  me  stay  with  dear  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
see  how  unhappy  she  is;  do  let  me  stay  with 
her." 

*<  Go  with  your  mother,"  repeated  the  mar- 
quis, and  his  glance  was  so  stem  that  the  child 
ran  to  her  mother  and  clung  to  her  side. 

*<  Lord  Axminster,"  said  Clara,  '*  this  person 
is  known  only  to  me  from  having  accidentally 
encountered  him  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
a  gentleman  in  whose  family  I  resided  pre- 
viously to  becoming  a  member  of  yours.  He 
there  assailed  me  with  proposals  of  the  most  in- 
sulting nature,  proposals  which  I  trust  it  is  un- 
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necessary  for  me  to  add,  were  treated  with  the 
contempt  they  merit,'' 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Marsden,  "  you 
sUghted  aU  my  offers,  because  you  preferred 
Seymour;  it  was  this  preference  which  induced 
you  also  to  reject  the  protection  of  Mr.  William-- 
son,  who  was,  after  all,  a  younger  and  better  look* 
ing  man  than  your  present  friend." 

The  cheeks  of  the  marquis  became  perfectly 
crimson,  as  he  listened  to  this  piece  of  imper- 
tinence. 

"  Your  conduct,  sir,'*  said  he,  struggling  to 
recover  his  composure,  ^^  is  such  as  to  convince 
me  that  you  can  have  no  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman.  This  young  lady  is  the 
governess  of  my  daughter,  and  as  such,  is  en- 
titled to  my  protection.  That  she  should  have 
ever  associated  with  persons  like  you,  shocks  as 
well  as  surprises  me,"  and  the  marquis  threw  a 
withering  glance  of  scorn  on  Mr.  Marsden.  ^^  My 
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name  is  Axminster/'  and  the  peer  drew  himself 
up  with  an  air  of  most  aristocratic  dignity. 

^^  Well,  Mr.  Axminster,  all  I  can  say,**  replied 
Mr.  Marsden,  ^<  is,  that  as  thb  pickaniny  prefers 
you  to  me  now,  as  she  before  preferred  Mr. 
Seymour,  I  shall  leave  her  unmolested,  though  I 
repeat  I  cannot  compliment  her  on  her  taste," 
and  away  strode  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  marquis  walked  with  a  stately  dignity  by 
the  side  of  Clara,  without  condescending  to  offsr 
her  the  least  support,  though  she  felt  ready 
to  faint  from  the  excessive  agitation  under 
which  she  laboured.  ^^  From  what  has  occurred, 
madam,"  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
«you  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  dedre  your 
continuance  in  my  family  may  be  as  brief  as 
possible." 

^^  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord," 
replied  Clara,  her  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
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^*  but  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  unmerited  in- 
sult to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  should  have 
rather  entitled  me  to  your  lordship's  pity  and 
protection,  than  have  deprived  me  of  them." 

"  On  this  point,  young  lady,  you  will  permit 
me  to  be  the  best  judge,"  said  the  marquis,  and 
not  another  word  was  exchanged  between  them, 
until  they  joined  the  marchioness  and  her  com- 
panions, who  stood  near  to  the  spot  where  their 
carriages  were  drawn  up. 

Lady  Axminster  gave  Clara  a  glance  full  of 
commiseration,  and  Lady  Isabella  ran  towards 
her  affectionately,  while  the  Ladies  Meredith 
drew  themselves  up  with  an  air  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, and  turning  towards  the  marquis,  ex- 
pressed their  hopes  that  he  had  not  been  still 
more  grossly  insulted  by  that  barbarous  savage. 

"  What  horrid  things  he  said,"  observed  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

<<  Only  fancy  his  calling  Lord  Axminster  an 
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old  buck,"  rejoined  Lady  Arabella.  **  Reallyt 
people  should  be  very  cautious  about  engaging 
governesses  and  fimmes-de^uinUfreJ* 

The  marquis  waxed  wrath  at  hearing  the  im- 
pertinence of  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  thus  re- 
iterated by  the  Ladies  Meredith,  with  whose  ma- 
lignity he,  as  well  as  the  whole  circle  where  they 
visited,  was  well  acquainted.  But  hb  anger  fell 
chiefly  on  the  marchioness,  for  having  encou- 
raged them  to  join  her  in  her  promenade,  and 
on  Clara  for  having  been  the  unhappy  and  un- 
willing medium  of  drawing  the  insult  he  had 
received  upon  him. 

The  drive  from  the  gate  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens to  Grosvenor  Square,  was  a  silent  one.  It 
was  evident  that  the  marchioness  foreboded 
some  painful  result  from  the  tSte^cirtite  walk  with 
the  marquis  and  Lady  Isabella,  for  that  he  had 
questioned  her  why  she  preferred  one  walk  to 
another  in  the  gardens  could  hardly  admit  of  a 
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doubt,  as  also  what  she  had  intended  to  say 
when  the  sentence  she  was  uttering  was  inter- 
rupted. Though  stem,  the  marquis  evinced 
more  than  ordinary  symptoms  of  a£Pection  to* 
wards  his  child;  and  this  circumstance,  which 
ahould  have  gratified  the  mother's  heart,  only 
tended  to  render  her  more  fearful  that  some 
naive  disclosure  of  the  child  had  justified  his 
suspicions,  and  proved  the  artlessness  of  his  in- 
former. On  entering  the  vestibule  at  Grosvenor 
Square,  the  porter's  table,  spread  with  letters 
and  cards,  attracted  the  marquis's  attention. 
The  marchioness  glanced  at  them  with  irrepres- 
sible marks  of  trepidation,  while  Clara  passed 
rapidly  through  the  hall,  and  was  ascending  the 
stairs  when  Lord  Axminster  called  her  back,  and 
asked  her  to  enter  the  library. 

"  Do  you  know  this  writing,  madam  ?"  de- 
manded he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  holding  up  a 
letter  addressed  to  her. 
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She  paused,    shuddered,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection,  replied,  <<  I  do  noU** 

<<  The  envelope  contains  a  sealed  letter,"  said 
Lord  Azminster.  <^  Open  it,  and  let  me  see  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.'' 

With  a  trembling  hand  Clara  tore  open  the 
envelope,  read  a  few  lines  written  on  a  paper 
inclosed,  and,  to  her  indiscribable  relief,  found 
that  the  inclosed  letter  bore  no  superscription. 
She  presented  the  letter  to  Lord  Axminster,  who, 
seeing  that  it  bore  no  address,  appeared  confused 
and  embarrassed,  restored  it  to  her  again,  and 
muttering  some  indistinct  words,  left  the  room. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  Clara  was  surprised  by 
the  presence  of  the  marchioness  in  her  apart- 
ment. She  appeared  agitated  and  hurried,  and 
glancing  round  to  be  assured  that  no  one  was 
within  hearing,  exchdmed,  <<  Have  you  not  a 
letter  for  me,  Miss  Mordaunt  ?  Give  it  to  me, 
I  entreat" 
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<<  In  doing  so,  I  must  inform  your  ladyship," 
ssdd  Clara,  *^  that  I  think  myself  very  culpable 
in  having  thus,  though  Heaven  knows  how  un- 
willingly !  been  the  medium  of  a  clandestine 
correspondence.  O  Lady  Axminster!  let  me 
entreat,  let  me  implore  you,  to  reflect  on  the 
fearful  consequences  inevitably  attending  on  the 
line  of  conduct  you  are  at  present  pursuing. 
Think  of  your  child — your  pure  and  innocent 
child !  Alas !  how  short  a  time  can  she  continue 
so  if  tacitly  instructed  in  the  ways  of  deception. 
The  suspicions  of  the  marquis  are  aroused; 
tremble  lest  they  be  confirmed,  and  you,  dear 
lady,  be  driven  in  ignominy  from  your  home — 
from  the  child  you  adore." 

To  paint  the  *  emotion  of  Lady  Axminster 
during  this  address,  would  be  impossible.  Alter- 
nately flushed  up  to  her  temples  with  the  deepest 
crimson,  and  then  becoming  pale  as  death  itself; 
her  lips  quivered,  and  her  brow  contracted 
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Clara  saw  with  pity  the  agitation  her  words 
bad  occarioned,  and,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  said,  *^  For^pve  me,  dear  Lady  Axminster, 
for  thus  inflicting  pain  on  you;  you  know  not 
the  pang  it  costs  me  to  do  so,  but  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  you — to  myself — urges  me  on.'' 

Subdued  by  this  avowal,  and  still  more  so  by 
the  tears  and  earnestness  of  manner  that  vouched 
for  Clara's  sensibility,  while  performing  a  painful 
duty,  the  marchioness  sank  into  a  chur,  and 
gave  way  to  her  tears. 

*^  I  am  innocent !  indeed  I  am  innocent  I  Miss 
Mordaunt,"  said  she. 

**  Forgive  me,"  resumed  Clara,  '<  if  I  speak 
boldly;  but  how  can  innocence  exist  when  a  wife 
receives  the  constant,  the  marked  attentions  of 
a  professed  admirer,  listens  to  his  vows,  and  per- 
mits him  to  address  her  clandestinely  ?  Alas ! 
dear  lady,  the  woman  who  believes  that  she  can 
be  innocent  while  pursuing  this  conduct^  de« 
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ceives  herself  and  risks  her  own  peace  and 
honour,  as  well  as  that  of  those  dear  to  her.  Her 
mind  ceases  to  be  pure  when  an  unhallowed 
passion  has  sullied  her  heart,  and  she  wrongs 
her  husband  when  she  once  listens  to  an  avowal 
of  attachment  from  another,  even  though  she 
does  not  reciprocate  it," 

^^  I  thought"  replied  the  marchioness,  weeping 
as  she  spoke,  **  that,  while  I  yielded  not  to  the 
unhappy  passion  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  in- 
curred not  guilt  in  commiserating  it;  but  you  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  my  error,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  Promise  me,  dear  Lady  Axminster,"  said 
Clara,  taking  her  hand,  '^  that  you  will  at  once 
put  an  end  to  all  clandestine  meetings  and  corres- 
pondence ;  never  receive  Lord  Francis  Carysfort 
except  in  public,  and  give  no  encouragement  to 
an  attachment,  the  bare  commiseration  of  which 
involves  you  in  sin,  and  exposes  your  reputation 
to  the  worst  suspicions  and  aspersions.  Think  of 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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your  husband,  your  child,  and  tremble  lest  your 
conduct  should  draw  dishonour,  and  lead  not  only 
to  an  estrangement,  but  to  an  eternal  separalaon 
from  them. — Look  here,"  and  Clara  led  the  mar- 
chioness to  the  next  room  where  Lady  Isabella 
slept,  **  Could  you  bear  to  bring  shame  and 
sorrow  on  this  fair  and  innocent  creature  ?  See 
how  calmly,  how  happily  she  slumbers." 

The  weeping  mother  sank  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  the  little  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  its 
snowy  curtains,  prayed  for  some  minutes.  While 
she  did  so,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
the  countenance  of  the  lovely  sleeper  changed, 
as  if  some  painful  dream  influenced  her,  she 
sighed  deeply,  and  murmured,  "  Mamma,  dear 
mamma!"  The  agitated  mother  would  have 
clasped  the  child  to  her  breast,  but  Clara  in- 
terposed, and  leading  her  into  the  next  room, 
soothed  her  into  calmness,  and  won  from  her  a 
Solemn  promise  that  she  would  rigidly  adhere  to 
her  counsel. 
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The  vmce  of  the  marchioness's^mm^-cfe-cAam- 
bre  in  the  next  room,  announing  that  coffee  was 
served  in  the  drawing-room,  put  an  end  to  the 
interview  between  her  ladyship  and  Clara,  and 
while  the  former  hurried  to  her  apartment  to 
bathe  her  eyes  with  rose-water,  to  remove 
from  them  the  traces  of  tears,  the  latter  looked, 
with  a  self-complacency  she  had  seldom  ex- 
perienced, on  the  sleeping  child,  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  that  she  had  been  made 
the  humble  means  of  rendering  the  mother  aware 
of  her  danger,  and  of  having  decided  her  to  es- 
cape from  it  The  exultation  felt  by  Clara,  from 
the  belief  of  having  saved  an  erring  woman  ere 
yet  actual  guilt  had  stained  her,  prevented  her 
from  reflecting  on  her  own  position.  She  scarcely 
thought  of  the  annoying  encounter  with  Mr. 
Hercules  Marsden,  or  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  it  to  herself.  She 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  continue  long  in 

I  2 
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this  State. of  obliviousness  as  to  her  own  pros- 
pects ;  for,  before  she  retired  to  her  bed,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  from  the  Marquis,  express- 
ing his  desire  that  she  should  leave  his  house  the 
next  morning,  in  terms  that  left  no  doubt  that  he 
had  formed  the  most  erroneous  opinion  of  her. 

The  salary  for  three  months  was  inclosed  in 
this  cool  and  insulting  epistle,  penned  with  all 
the  haughtiness  that  characterised  its  writer,  and 
which  was  excited  into  unusual  development 
towards  Miss  Mordaunt,  by  a  recollection  of  the 
impertinence  to  which  she  had  been  the  inno- 
cent means  of  exposing  him. 

Clara's  pride  was  deeply  wounded  by  this 
letter,  and  she  instantly  retunied  the  money  in 
an  envelope,  with  a  few  lines  of  dignified  but 
respectful  explanation  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  her  unwilling  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Marsden ;  and  of  deprecation  of  the  harsh  and 
unmerited  interpretation  put  on  it  by  his  lord- 
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ship.     There  is  a  sort  of  magnetic  sympathy  in 
pride,   and  Lord    Axminster  felt  it  when  he 
perused  the  note  of  Clara ;  for  he  now  began  to 
think  more  favourably  of  her,  and  even  condes- 
cended to  write  a  few  lines  to  say  so,  and  to  urge 
her  to  accept  the  money  offered.    This  she  firmly 
refused  to  do,  but  she  was  not  equally  obdurate 
in  redsting  the  entreaties  of  Lady  Axminster, 
conveyed  in  a  most  kind  and  pathetic  letter  the 
next  morning,  to  accept  a  valuable  ring^  contain- 
ing a  lock  of  her  own  hair,  and  that  of  the  Lady 
Isabella,  and  expressing  in  the  most  touching 
terms,  her  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  both 
by  her  dear  Miss  Mordaunt     Clara  could  not 
leave  the  charming  child  who  had  been  confided 
to  her,  without  deep  emotion,  and  Lady  Isabella 
too  partook  it, 

« Do  come  back  to  me  soon,  very  soon,  dear 
Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  she,  ^'  and  I  will  b^  so 
good,  and  learn  all  my  lessons  so  welL" 
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Though  certidn  of  meetiDg  a  kind  receptioD 
from  her  excellent  friends  at  Clapham  CScRnmon, 
Clara  could  not  vanquish  the  repugnance  die 
felt  at  returning  so  soon  to  their  abode,  ^thout 
being  able  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the  house  of  Lord 
Axminster;  for  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  wife 
accorded  not  with  her  sentiments  of  delicacy  or 
propriety,  even  though  such  a  revelation  might 
be  deemed  necessary  for  her  own  exculpation. 
She  \eh  Grosvenor  Square  so  early,  that  die 
reached  Clapham  before  the  worthy  Abraham 
Jacob  and  his  daughter  Rachael  had  concluded 
their  morning  repast  Their  joy  at  seeing  her 
was  most  gratifying  to  her  feelings,  and  silenced 
the  expression  of  the  surprise  they  experienced 
at  her  imexpected  visit, 

*<  I  am  so  glad  to  behold  thee  back  again, 
friend  Clara,**  said  Abraham,  afler  a  long  pause, 
*^  that  I  forgot  to  enquire  to  what  fortuitous  cir* 
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cumstance  we  owe  this  pleasure.  I  some  how 
or  other,  thought  lliat  the  mansion  of  friend 
Axminster  was  no  fitting  abode  for  thee ;  that 
profane  music  which  I  heard  there,  has  recurred 
to  my  mind  more  than  once  since  I  left  thee ; 
nay,  verily,  I  have  blamed,  myself  for  confiding 
thee  to  the  protection  of  a  roof  under  which  it 
was  sanctioned.  Thou  hast  felt,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  thou  wert  more  suitably  lodged  with  us,  and 
I  thank  thee  for  returning." 

'^  And  I  too,  dearly  beloved  friend  Clara,  am 
rejoiced  to  see  thee  again,"  said  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  Rachael,  ^<  for,  verily,  no  hour  has 
passed  since  thy  departure  that  I  have  not  missed 
thy  presence." 

Reassured  by  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
the  worthy  father  and  daughter,  Clara  felt  as  if, 
beneath  their  hospitable  and  quiet  roof,  she  had 
found  a  haven  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  most 
grateful  was  she  to  Providence  for  having  raised 
up  for  her  such  friends. 
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<<  I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  come  to  ua  this 
day,"  resumed  Abraham  Jacob,  ^<  for  thou  wilt 
assist  Rachael  to  show  hospitality  unto  a  worthy 
young  man,  who  will  return  with  me  from  the 
city  this  afternoon,  to  sojourn  here  for  a  few 
days.  He  b  not  of  our  persuasion,  but  is  never- 
theless as  staid  and  sober-minded  as  many  of  the 
youths  of  our  creed ;  yea,  verily,  my  acquaintance 
with  thee  and  him,  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  all  of  different  religious  tenets  are  not  so 
unsteady  and  ^ven  to  idle  pleasures  as  I  had 
imaged  them  to  be.  Good  day  to  thee,  dear 
friend !"  and  he  kindly  pressed  her  hand,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  smooth  fair  brow  of  his 
daughter. 

**  Again,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Clara,  ^<  I  must 
solicit  your  assistance  in  procuring  a  situation  as 
governess  in  some  other  family.  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness." 

'<  It  is  not  kind  of  thee,  Clara,  to  be  so  impa- 
tient to  leave  us.    Thou  canst  not  find  a  home 
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where  thou  wilt  be  more  welcome.  We  will  talk 
of  another  situation  when  one  offers  that  I  think 
likely  to  suit  thee;  but,  I  tell  thee,  I  will  be 
very  particular  indeed  where  I  permit  thee  to 
enter,  for  I  consider  myself  as  thy  guardian  until 
thou  shalt  find  a  better.  And  now,  once  more 
&re-thee-well,  young  maiden." 

At  five  o'clock  Abraham  Jacob  returned  to 
Clapham,  and  in  half  an  hour  after,  Clara,  on 
entering  the  sitting-room,  saw  her  host  and  his 
new  guest  standing  on  the  verandah,  with  their 
backs  towards  the  window.  The  next  moment 
dinner  was  announced.  Abraham  Jacob  and  his 
visitor  entered  the  room,  and,  to  the  unspeak- 
able surprise  of  Clara,  she  recognised  in  the  latter 
Mr.  Clarence  Seymour.  He  positively  started 
back  on  seeing  her,  and  her  cheeks  became  suf- 
fused with  blushes  as  she  met  his  glance.  He 
quickly  recovered  his  self-possession,  bowed  re- 
spectfully, but  coldly,  and  took  the  hand  of 

« 

I  3 
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Rachael,  as  instructed  byiier  father,  to  lead  her 
to  the  dining-room. 

*<  Tbou  hast  met  before,  I  peroeiTe,"  said 
Abraham  Jacob ;  ^  thou  didst  not  mention  that 
friend  Seymour  was  known  to  thee:  nor  cfidst 
thou,  friend,"  turning  to  the  latter,  ^  tdl  me 
that  Clara  was  an  acquaintance  of  thine." 

Mr.  Seymour  looked  nearly  as  embanaaaed  at 
this  remark  as  did  Clara,  and  both  uttered  some 
phrase  of  not  imagining  that  the  other  was  known 
to  their  host.  Nem  had  Clara  felt  so  little  at 
her  ease,  at  the  simple  bat  hospitable  board  of 
the  quaker,  as  on  tlus  occasion;  nor  (fid  Mr. 
Qarence  Seymour  appear  vaoie  at  his.  He  was 
alent  and  reserved,  answeriog  the  questions  of 
Us  host  hx  moDosHUbles:  bat  Clara  foaml  his 
exes  oonlinnally  fised  on  her  iaoe,  mheueier  die 
hfted  bets,  and  obaeifed  that  be 
averted  his  n^anoew  as  if  veued  at  liaiipg  been 
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When  Clara  and  Rachael  retired  from  the 
dining-room,  the  latter  observed  to  the  former 
that  she  considered  friend  Seymour  an  amiable 
young  man. 

^<  Hast  thou  long  known  him,  Clara?"  asked 
she ;  *^  and  why,  if  it  be  not  indiscreet  to  ask, 
didst  thou  treat  him  so  formally  ?  He  too  seemed 
cold  and  embarrassed ;  yet,  verily,  I  detected  his 
eyes  fixed  on  thy  face  more  than  once  when  thou 
wert  not  regarding  him." 

These  questions  gratified,  though  they  con- 
fused Clara.  That  another  should  have  noticed 
the  frequency  of  his  stolen  glances  pleased  her, 
though  she  felt  offended  at  the  unaccountable 
reserve  of  his  manner.  From  what  could  it  have 
proceeded  ?  She  recalled  to  memory  the  respect- 
fid  asnduity,  amounting  almost  to  tenderness, 
which  marked  his  behaviour  during  their  inter- 
views at  Mr.  Williamson's,  and  then  fancied  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  led  to  believe  the  evil  report 
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of  her  made  by  Mrs.  Williamson,  to  accoant  for 
her  dismissal  from  her  establishment.  Then 
came  the  recollection  of  their  meeting  at  the 
Opera-honse,  and  his  reserved  behaviour  on  that 
occasion.  Could  it  be  that  he  wished  to  mark 
his  disapproval  of  her  exposing  herself  to  the  fake 
position  in  which  he  there  found  her,  by  treating 
her  with  this  formality  and  coldness?  This  last 
suspicion  was  too  mortifying  to  be  long  enter- 
tained, and  Clara,  while  endeavouring  to  find  a 
motive  for  the  altered  manner  of  Mr.  Clarenee 
Seymour,  felt  that  she  attadied  an  importance  to 
his  good  opnion,  incompatible  with  the  indifier* 
ence  that  ought  to  be  experienced  towards  a  per- 
son of  whom  she  knew  so  little.  Rachael,  observ- 
ing that  she  was  pre-occupied,  pressed  no  fiirtfaar 
questions  on  her;  and,  widi  a  good  bieediiy  not 
always  to  be  feond  in  persons  with  h^ier  pie- 
tensioQs  to  r^bement,  Erected  die  topie  of 
conT»satioD  to  a  less  interesliDfr  poinL 
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Abraham  Jacob  and  his  guest  soon  joined 
Clara  and  Raehael  in  the  drawing-room,  and, 
the  evening  being  sultry,  they  adjourned  after 
tea  to  the  verandah.  While  the  father  took 
Raehael  apart,  to  converse  on  some  domestic 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  day,  Clara  and 
Clarence  Seymour  found  themselves  alone  at 
one  end  of  the  balcony.  Both  felt  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  restraint  and  awkwardness  of  their 
position,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  silent. 
At  length  Clarence  Seymour  spoke,  and  asked 
how  long  Miss  Mordaunt  had  been  residing  with 
her  present  friends  ?  The  abruptness  with  which 
this  question  was  put,  startled  her,  yet  the  emo- 
tion betrayed  by  the  questioner,  evinced  that 
a  stronger  motive  than  mere  idle  curiosity 
prompted  it. 

<<  I  only  came  here  this  morning,"  replied 
Clara. 

A  visible  change  took  place  in  the  counte- 
nance  and  manner  of  Clarence  Seymour,  on 
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bearing  this  answer :  he  looked  sternly  at  Oaia, 

and  moved  towards  the  other  side  of  the  venon 

dah.    Abraham  Jacob  now  joined  him,  and, 

drawing  his  arm  familiarly  through  that  of  Ckr 

rence  Seymour,  led  him  to  the  spot  where  Chra 

was  standing. 

"  How  strangeaie  the  dianoes  of  this  world !" 

said  the  good  man.     <^  Heie^  fiieiid  Cbia,  art 

thou  and  Churenee  again  beneath  the  same  no^ 

though  neither  suspected  that  the  other  was 

known  to  me.    All  thoQ  <fidst  tefl  me^  Oaia,  of 

thehardb  and  mifiMnided  sm^Nciaas  entertained 

against  thee  by  die  fooikh  wife  of  friend  Wil- 

fiamson^  has  been  repealed  to  me  by  ChRoce^ 

who  has  rendeted  ample  jostice  to  thy  mndnrj 

and  other  good  qnaliti!e&     1  required  m 

firmadon  of  tihy  aideas  statement,  ior  I 

doubted  thee  ior  a  momsnt,  yet  Inte 

<fispo6ed  to  aaseit  diaS  which  was  not 

the  belief  tl^  I  hMi  no  WMBS  of 
the  txwth,  how  wookfet  thon  have  been 
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at  being  thus  suddenly  confronted  with  one  who 
knew  that  which  thou  hadst  concealed." 

The  next  day^  Clarence  Seymour  accompanied 
his  host  to  London,  and  again  returned  with  him 
to  dinner.  His  manner  continued  as  constrained 
and  formal  towards  Clara  as  on  the  previous  day» 
and  hers  became  even  more  reserved  than  be- 
fore. Her  residence  at  Clapham,  hitherto  so 
peaceful  and  soothing  to  her  feelings,  now  lost  its 
diarm  by  the  unaccountable  manner  of  one  whose 
conduct^  she  was  deeply  mortified  to  find,  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  her  happiness.  Often,  in 
the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  did  she  ask  herself  why 
she  allowed  the  behaviour  of  one,  who  was  nearly 
a  stranger,  to  wound  her;  and  as  often  did  she 
determine  on  treating  his  opinions  with  the  indif- 
ference she  would  have  evinced  to  those  of  any 
other  person  only  slightly  known  to  her;  yet 
when  they  next  met,  some  irrepressible  indication 
of  deep  interest  betrayed  by  Clarence  Seymour 
towards  her,  again  troubled  the  equanimity  she 
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endeavoured  to  establish  in  her  breast,  a  breast 
until  now  undisturbed  by  aught  i^proaching  to 
the  passion  tliat  was  every  day  taking  deeper  root 
in  it.  Again  she  appealed  to  her  kind  host  to 
assist  her  in  finding  a  situation  in  some  other 
family,  and  again  he  urged  her  to  remain  at 
Clapham,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  goodwill 
and  a  real  desire  to  gratify  not  only  himself  but 
Rachael,  by  securing  her  society.  But  Clara 
was  so  urgent  in  her  request,  that  at  length  he 
promised  to  enquire  among  his  acqusdntances; 
and  she  felt  more  at  ease  in  the  prospect 
of  soon  being  removed  from  a  duly  contact 
with  Clarence  Seymour,  now  grown  so  painful 
to  her. 

In  a  few  days  after,  Abraham  Jacob  informed 
her  that  he  had  heard  of  a  situation  likely  to  suit 
her,  in  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman,  living 
some  fifty  miles  from  London,  the  friend  of  an 
acquaintance  of  his.  The  Seunily  he  said  were  at 
present  in  London,  andbe  had  made  an  appoint^ 
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nent  for  her  to  call  on  the  lady  the  next  day. 
The  gentle  and  affectionate  Rachael  reproached 
Clara  for  her  impatience  to  leave  them,  and  a 
cloud  of  sadness  overspread  her  fsdr  brow  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  in  anticipating  the  loss  of 
Clara's  society* 

When  the  party  at  Clapham  were  assembled 
in  the  evening  on  the  balcony,  enjoying  the  balmy 
air,  redolent  with  the  odours  of  the  rich  flower- 
garden  beneath  it,  Rachael  turned  pensively  to 
Gara,  and  said — ^^  Why  wilt  thou  persist  in 
leaving  us,  dear  friend?" 

Clarence  Seymour  started  from  a  reverie  in 
which  he  had  been  some  minutes  plunged,  and, 
forgetting  his  reserve,  abruptly  asked— <'  When, 
and  where,  is  Miss  Mordaunt  going?" 

**  I  know  not  how  soon  she  may  leave  us 
altogether,"  said  Rachael ;  *^  but  to-morrow  she 
is  to  see  a  person  who  requiers  an  instructress  for 
her  children,  and  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
friend  Clara  is  likely  to  be  rejected." 
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Clarence  Seymour  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for 
some  minutes,  he  looked  anxiously  at  Clara,  and 
Abraham  Jacob  having  now  proposed  a  walk  in 
the  garden,  the  party  sallied  forth.  Clarence 
attached  himself  to  the  side  of  Clara,  evidently 
with  the  desire  of  speaking  to  her;  but,  as  Ra- 
chael  leant  on  her  arm,  he  seemed  prevented 
by  her  presence  from  speaking.  Her  faXber 
called  Rachael  to  show  her  an  alteration  he  had 
planned ;  and  Clarence,  seizing  the  moment  of 
her  departure,  asked  Clara — ^'  Why  she  had  not 
answered  the  letter  he  wrote  her  the  morning  of 
her  departure  from  Mr.  Williamson's?  I  know 
you  got  the  letter.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  continued 
he,  ^  for  the  porter  assured  me  that  he  had  put 
it  into  your  hand  the  moment  you  were  entering 
the  coach." 

«  Was  that  letter  from  you?"  asked  Clara, 
blushing  a  rosy  red ;  "  but  forgive  the  stupidity 
of  my  question,  when  you  had  just  told  me  it  was. 
That  letter  I '^ 
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"  Look  here,  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Rachael 
Jacob,  coming  suddenly  to  her,  ^<  didst  thou  ever 
behold  a  more  beautiful  specimen?'*  holding  up 
a  yellow  rose. 

Clarence  Seymour  wished  the  fieur  quakeress 
far  away  for  this  interruption,  and,  truth  to  say, 
Clara  too  wished  that  she  had  been  permitted  a 
few  minutes'  longer  conversation  with  him,  that 
she  might  have  explained  her  never  having  pe^ 
rused  the  letter.  Perhaps  it  was  the  circum- 
stance of  her  never  having  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  that  had  produced  the  re- 
markable change  in  his  manner  towards  her. 
This  suppodtion  pleased  her,  and  her  heart  beat 
quicker  as  she  dwelt  on  its  probability.  Abraham 
Jacob  now  joined  them,  and  as  neither  he  nor  his 
daughter  left  Clara  for  a  moment  during  the  rest 
of  tiie  walk,  Clarence  Seymour,  though  burning 
with  impatience,  could  not  bring  himself,  in  their 
presence,  to  renew  the  subject  that  occupied  all 
his  thoughts. 
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When  Clara  opened  her  chamber-door  the 
next  morning,  she  found  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
beneath  it     Her  heart  whispered  that  it  could 
only  come  from  Clarence   Seymour,   and  she 
trembled  with  emotion  as  she  took  it  in  her 
hand.     She  was  some  minutes  before  she  had 
courage  to  break  the  seal,  and  her  heart  throbbed 
rapidly  as  she  did  so.     She  felt  that  on  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  depended  more  of  her  happ- 
ness  than  she  had  dared  to  acknowledge  to  herself 
could  be  influenced  by  its  writer ;  and,  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  interruption,  she  hasdly  locked 
the  door  of  her  chamber. 

<c  I  am  about  to  ask  two  questions,'*  wrote 
Clarence  Seymour,  **  to  the  answers  which. 
Miss  Mordaunt  will  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  I 
attach  the  utmost  importance.  Miss  Mordaunt 
has  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  sent 
to  her  the  morning  of  her  departure  from  Mr. 
Williamson's ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  appeared  unac- 
qufidnted  with  the  contents.     How  did  it  occur 
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that,  having  received  the  letter,  she  neither  knew 
the  writer  nor  what  it  contained?     I  will  not 
wound  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Mordaunt  by  re- 
pealing, or  even  hinting  on,  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  relative  to  the 
more  than  equivocal  position  in  inhich  he  asserts 
he  lately  met  her  in  Kensington  Gardens;  but  I 
must  entreat  Miss  Mordaunt  to  answer  a  question 
originating  in  no  idle  curiosity—  no  common  in* 
terest; — ^a   question    which,    I   believe^    nearly 
touches  her  honour,  and  one  on  which,  I  confess, 
my  happiness  depends.     Did   Miss  Mordaunt 
receive  honourable  proposals  from  Lord  Francis 
Carysfort  ?  and  if  not,  why  did  she  permit  a  man 
of  his  established  reputation  for  gallantry  to 
write  to  her? — I — with  pain  and  indignation — 
saw  him  seal  a  letter  and  address  it  to  Miss 
Mordaunt*     This  letter  was  left  openly  on  the 
table  of  a  public  club,  where  the  superscription 
was  seen  by  many  persons  as  well  as  by  me. 
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though  by  no  one  with  the  same  feelings.  I 
heard  him  bantered  on  some  new  conquest — 
some  bornie  firhme^  as  they  termed  it,  eac)i  at- 
taching the  name  on  the  superscription — the 
name  of  Miss  Mordaunt — to  their  ribald  remarks 
and  odious  suppositions.  Though  hoping  that  it 
was  not  tiie  Miss  Mordaunt  whom  I  knew,  whose 
name  was  thus  bandied  around  in  a  club  among 
the  Kcendous  and  profligate  companions  of  Lord 
Frauds  Carysfort,  still  the  name  was  too  dear 
to  me  to  witness  its  being  thus  profaned  without 
feelings  of  pain  and  indignation.  Two  days  after, 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  that  Miss 
Mordaunt  resided  in  the  house  to  which  that 
letter  was  addressed,  for  he  followed  the  carriage 
into  which  that  lady  entered  on  leaving  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  and  traced  her  into  the  man* 
sion  of  the  Marquis  of  Axminster,  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  From  the  first  moment  that  I  beheld 
Miss  Mordaunt,  she  excited  an  interest  in  my 
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heart  never  previously  experienced ;  this  interest 
has  never  subsided;  for,  though  deeply  mortified 
at  her  not  having  noticed  the  letter  I  addressed 
to  her»  and  shocked  at  the  knowledge  that  Lord 
Francis  Carysfort  had  made  her  name  the  topic 
of  his  unprincipled  friends, — I  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  her  again  without  experiencing  the 
same  feelings  that  she  formerly  excited;  feelings 
that  neither  absence  nor  time  can  diminish !" 

Various  and  contending  were  the  emotions  that 
agitated  Clara  on  perusing  this  letter ;  yet  one 
predominated  over  all  the  others,  and  this  was 
the  certainty  of  knowing  herself  beloved. 

To  a  delicate-minded  woman  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  painful  or  humiliating  portion  than  that 
of  feeling  conscious  of  a  preference  that  is  not 
reciprocated,  though  it  may  have  been  fostered 
into  strength  by  many  of  the  insidious  but  unde- 
finable  attentions  with  which  artful  men  captivate 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  young  and  inexperienced 
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women.  How  many  means  may  such  men  employ 
for  this  purpose  without  uttering  a  single  syllable 
that  might  be  cited  to  prove  against  them.  Looks, 
sighs,  expressions  intelligible  only  to  the  speaker 
and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  a 
silence,  sometimes  more  eloquent  than  words; 
these,  and  innumerable  other  tacit  marks  of  in- 
terest, may  be  put  forward  to  assail  a  youthful 
heart,  which,  when  yielded,  may  be  but  little 
prized;  nay,  the  conqueror  may  deny  having 
ever  attempted  the  conquest  he  has  achieved. 
Clara  was  now  relieved  from  all  doubt  of  Clarence 
Seymour's  affection,  and  there  was  joy — there 
was  happiness  in  this  conviction.  Again  and 
again  she  perused  the  confession  of  his  unabated 
interest.  She  had  not  then  indulged  a  sentiment 
unauthorized  by  his  preference.  It  was  the  un- 
disguised  symptoms  of  his  that  had  encouraged 
hers,  and  her  womanly  delicacy  and  pride  were 
soothed  by  his  distinct  avowal  of  what,  only  his 
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looks  and  manner  had  hitherto  led  her  to  hc^pe — 
to  believe.     But  soon  came  the  recollection  of 
the  explanation  he  demanded,  an  explanation 
on  which  he  declared  his  happiness  depended. 
H0W9  without  committing  the  reputation  of  Lady 
Axminster,  could  she  explain  that  the  letter  he 
had  seen  addressed  to  her  was  for  that  lady? 
This  she  would  not,  could  not  do.     No !  never 
would  she  reveal  that  fact ;  and  as  she  recalled 
to  memory  the  weeping  and  gentle  creature, 
who   had  so  patiently  listened  to  her   rebuke, 
and   so   faithfully  promised   to   attend  to  her 
counsel,  she  inwardly  vowed  never  to  betray  the 
secret  to  which,  without  any  fault  on  her  own 
part,  she  had  been  unwillingly  made  privy. 

The  joy  so  lately  experienced  by  the  avowal 
of  the  a£Fection  of  Clarence  Seymour,  was  now 
quite  overcast.  She  felt  that  without  the  re- 
quired explanation,  however  his  heart  might  own 
her  ascendancy, — his  reason  would  pronounce 

VOL.  II.  K 
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against  her;  and  her  heroism  had  no  sli^t 
struggle  to  sustain  when  she  contemplated  his 
anger,  his  coldness — his  suspicions— and,  above 
all — his  sorrow — when  her  refusal  to  give  it 
should  reach  him.  Pride  may  be  called  in  as  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  assist  a  woman  to  bear  up 
against  the  inconstancy  or  the  injustice  of  her 
lover,  but  few  can  withstand  his  sorrow,  for  no 
weapon  in  the  whole  armoury  of  love,  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  a  female  heart  Clara  experienced  this, 
even  in  only  anticipating  the  sorrow  Clarence 
Seymour  might  experience,  and  felt  a  severe 
pang  when  she  reflected  on  the  necessity  of  oc- 
casioning it. 

At  length  a  thought  struck  her,  and  she  de- 
termined to  adopt  its  suggestion.  She  would 
explain  to  Clarence  Seymour  the  loss  of  the 
letter,  and  assure  him,  as  she  could  with  perfect 
truth,  that  her  acquaintance  with  Lord  Frands 
Carysfort  had  never  passed  the  limits  of  a  bow. 
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that  they  had  never  exchanged  a  syllable,  and 
consquently,  that  he  had  never  made  her  any 
proposal.  How  did  she  wish  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  had  never  written  to  her ;  but  that  was, 
alas !  impossible,  for  he  had  addressed  a  few  lines 
on  the  envelope  of  the  letter  for  Lady  Axminster, 
and,  though  they  bore  not  his  signature,  she  was 
convinced  they  came  from  him.  She  wrote  to 
Clarence  Seymour  the  letter  she  intended,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  interest  he  had  evinced 
towards  her,  suppressing  every  indication  of  how 
warmly,  how  truly,  that  inteVest  was  repaid ;  for 
her  pride,  and  delicacy  revolted  from  the  idea 
of  revealing  it,  now  that,  unable  to  give  the 
explanation  he  required,  all  communication 
between  them  would,  most  probably,  cease.  Dis- 
satisfied with  her  letter,  she  was  about  to  com- 
mence  writing  another,  when  the  bell  for  break- 
fast having  rang,  she  was  compelled  to  descend ; 
90,  hastily  sealing  it,  she  placed  it  on  the  table  in 
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the  hally  where  letters  were  generally  left  to  be 
claimed  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  family  and  Clarence  Seymour  were  already 
assembled  in  the  breakfast-roomy  and  the  latter 
eagerly  sought  her  glance  as  she  entered.  Her 
cheek  became  dyed  with  the  brighest  tint  of  rose 
as  she  met  his  anxious  gaze ;  her  eyes  droc^ied 
beneath  its  intenseness,  and  every  sound  of  his 
voice  thrilled  her  with  emotion ;  for  that  vmce, 
always  mui^cal,  now  seemed  more  low  and  tre- 
mulous than  she  had  ever  remarked  it  to  be. 
Her  heart  whispered*  that  Ae  was  in  some  way  the 
cause  of  this  change,  and  it  increased  her  ten- 
derness towards  Clarence. 

^  He  thinks  of  me  now  with  kindness,"  tbonghl 
Clara,  as  she  caught  hb  deep  eyes  fixed  on  her 
&ce;  *^lHit  alas!  how  soon  will  that  mild  and 
aSecticMiate  countenance  have  lost  its  softness, 
when  he  finds  that  I  cannot  give  the  eiplanation 
he  seeks, — an  ex]^analion  on  which  his  good 
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opinion  depends.  What  must,  what  can  he  think 
of  mey  when  he  reads  a  letter  so  evasive — so  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  expected  to  receive  ?" 

At  length  the  repast  was  finished,  and  Abra- 
ham Jacob  reminded  Clara  that  it  was  time  that 
they  set  out. 

**  Friend  Seymour  will  bear  us  company  to 
London,''  said  Abraham,  **  so  prepare  thyself 
for  our  departure." 

Clara  left  the  room,  to  put  on  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and,  ere  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
vestibule,  beheld  Clarence  Seymour  approach 
the  table,  eagerly  seize  the  letter  she  had  left  on 
it  for  him,  and  quickly  disappear  to  peruse  it. 
She  now  wished  that  he  had  not  got  it;  for, 
knowing  that  its  contents  were  not  likely  to 
satisfy  him,  she  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  en- 
counter him  while  he  laboured  under  the  first 
impression  of  disappointment  it  would  be  sure  to 
inflict 
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On  descending  Abmham  Jacob  informed  her 
that    Clarence    Seymonr  had    determined  on 
instead  of  driving  to  town,  and  it  was  a 

lief  to  Gtara's  feelings  not  to  Me  him,  thoo^ 
until  she  reached  the  metropolis,  she  tfaoi^it  of 
nothing  else. 

Abraham  Jacob's. carriage  stopped  at  WeDei^s 
Hotel,  in  Loww  Brook  Street,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manwarring  wane  stayinf^  aid  our  heroine, 
accompanied  by  hn*  fiiend  Absaha■^  was  nsheied 
into  a  room  where  that  gendeman  and  his  wife 
n^re  seated  at  hrpaktasL 

<*I  hare  brought  thb  yoong  maiden  to  diee, 
fitiend  Manvaning^*  said  the  wot  thy  qoaker, 
^  hafii^  heard  that  thoa  west  sa  want  of  an 
aastrwdress  fcr  thr  children** 

*  ^PtMj  sit  down*'*  said  the  lidhp,  and 
mally  pointed  to  two  dhair%  and  coatimai 
the  mafia  oa  whick  she  was  c^gpsed  whew  they 
enters    Mr.  Masrannng^  sa  the 
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was  doing  ample  justice  to  some  cold  chicken  and 
ham,  which  indeed  he  was  devouring  so  vora- 
ciously, that,  though  he  attempted  more  than 
once  to  speak,  the  sounds  he  uttered  were  inarti- 
culate. Abraham  Jacob  waited  for  some  minutes, 
but,  being  reminded  by  the  pendule  on  the 
mantel-piece,  that  it  only  wanted  a  short  time  to 
the  hour  fixed  for  an  appointment  on  business  in 
the  city,  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  send 
back  the  carriage  for  Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manwarring  stUl  continued  to 
eat,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  their  operations  only  interrupted  by 
demands  for  coffee  and  tea,  and  complaints  that 
the  breakfast  was  a  very  indifferent  one;  a  fact 
which  any  one  who  saw  them  demolish  it,  would 

never  have  suspected.  At  length, — ^for  even  the 
longest  meals,  like  the  longest  hours,  must  have  a 
termination, — ^they  ceased  to  eat,  and  Clara  now 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Manwarring  would  attend  to 
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her;  but  no  sooner  had  they  finished  breakfast, 
than  a  consultation  about  dinner,  and  it  seemed 
to  them  a  very  momentous  one,  commenced. 

**  I  will  order  ox-tail  soup^"  said  the  gentle- 
man, 

^*  Let  it  be  then  for  one  only,"  interrupted  the 
lady,  **  for  I  prefer  soup  Oria-reine,** 

'*  Why  can't  you  do  as  I  do?"  asked  the  hus- 
band gruffly;  ^surely  ox«t^l  soup  is  a  much 
better  thing  than  that  insipid  mixture  of  chidden, 
▼eal,  almonds,  and  milk  ?  Hang  me  I  if  it  does 
not  resemble  a  white  emulsion  warmed." 

^  How  can  you  make  such  disgusting  com- 
parisons, Mr.  Man  warring?" 

^*  And  how  can  you  like  such  bad  things,  Mrs. 
Manwarring?" 

*'  I  am  determined  to  have  salmon,  with  sauce 
d^'-HolIaruIaise" 

**  There  you  go  agun,  always  selecting  just 
the  dishes  that  you  know  I  dislike." 
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"  No,  Mr.  Manwarring ;  it  is  on  the  contrary, 
you  who  always  order  what  you  know  I  detest." 

<*  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs.  Manwarring, 
and  that  is,  that  I  will  have  turbot  and  lobster 
sauce,  that  I  will ;  so,  if  you  choose  to  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  insist  on  having  two  kinds  of  fish 
as  well  as  soup,  you  cannot  wonder  if  I  think  you 
not  only  very  selfish,  but  very  extravagant  into 
the  bargain." 

<'  Me  selfish!  me  extravagant,  Mr.  Man- 
warring !  Well !  I'm  sure,  after  that,  nothing 
can  surprise  me.  I,  who  am  the  least  selfish,  and 
the  least  extravagant  of  any  woman  in  the  world ! 
But  /  know  who  is  selfish  and  extravagant  too, 
when  his  own  palate  is  to  be  pleased." 

**  And  I  know,  Mrs.  Manwarring,  who  never 
thinks  of  any  one's  palate  but  her  own." 

Qara  felt  so  embarrassed  at  being  a  witness  to 
this  vulgar  display  of  conjugal  coarseness,  that, 
wishing  to  check  it  by  reminding  them  of  her 

k3 
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pr60enoe«  which  ahe  believed  they  must  har^  for- 
gotten* she  puxposely  moved  her  chair*  Both 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  perfectly  unooncemed, 
and  then  resumed  their  consuhation* 

<«  I  will  have  caidd^<t4arMaadmmj'*  said 
Mr.  Manwarring. 

^I  thoughtyou  would,*^  replied  his  wife,  ^m 
Older  diat  I  might  be  annoyed  by  the  efflnm  of 
the  iAaiotie  always  used  in  dressiug  them." 

<<  Well,  that's  ci^tal,  Mr&MaDwanii^ !  iriien 
you  know  that  you  dote  on  i0«uttl-^-&KfiftdUiel^ 
in  whidi  iehabites  cut  m  eonspicooos  figure.** 

The  entrance  of  m  waiter,  to  anooanee  that 
Miss  Mordaunfs  carnage  was  at  the  door,  poi 
an  eoA  to  the  contromsy  of  the  yamrmmmitt 
conple ;  ft  controTefsy  Aat  not  ft  fitde  (fis^gosSed 
the  unwilhi^  vitness  to  it. 

^Can  you  undertake  to  instmcl  my  chihhcn 
in  erecy  hmidi   of  edncaSioii?*    aafcad 
Manwanui^  tming  to  Qaa* 
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^  I  hope  I  should  be  able  to  succeed  in  my  en- 
deavours to  do  SO9  madam,"  was  the  modest  reply. 

^^  But  are  you  quiie  sure  you  are  capable  ?" 
demanded  the  obtuse  lady,  <<  for  I  like  to  get  a 
positive  answer,  instead  of  a  dubious  one." 

Clara  blushed  at  this  rude  interrogation,  and 
at  the  necessity  it  implied  of  her  speaking  of  her 
own  acquirements ;  and  this  blush,  and  modest 
hesitation,  far  from  prepossessing  Mrs.  Man- 
warring  in  her  favour,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that 
they  originated  in  a  consciousness  of  incapability; 
for  that  any  person  could  feel  embarrassed  on 
any  subject,  and  least  of  all,  on  one  in  which  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  speaking  of  self, 
never  entered  into  her  head. 

<<  We  live  some  fifty  miles  oS,  Miss — what's 
yoiflr  name  ?" 

*^  Mordaunt,  madam." 

<<  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  we  live,  as  I  before 
ssdd,  some  fifty  miles  off,  and  it  would  be  no  use 
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to  engage  to  go  so  far,  unless  you  felt  qidte  sure 
of  giving  satisfaction.  I  don*t  enter  into  details, 
but  I  expect  that  you  teach  my  daughters  every 
tlung  that  young  ladies  ought  or  can  be  taught 
I  allow  no  masters  of  any  kind*  What  are  your 
terms,  Miss  Mordaunt?** 

This  question  came  quite  unexpectedly  on 
Clara*  She  hesitated,  feh  embairasBed,  was  (fis- 
fM^ed  to  Wave  the  terms  to  Mr&.  Manvaniiigi 
but,  ne<olkcting  that  the  EbeiafitT  of  that  bdy 
mi^t  be  vwr  problematical,  fbond  cuuiage  to 
$aT  that  she  expected  fifkr 

'^  lljh^  «r/tur  /'^  cried  Mrs^  3 
catuK>c  be^mxirs.  vim  jmAt 
ujatnMeociibikf  a  silarr?     I 

^^^ilk]^'^  a  00.1^  cinder 
«^ibttfieaii$  the  coiliireiu  btix  makes  ail  htr  baiv* 
:$ha(r'$  ilnnKiKi.  ami  washa^  bar  iac%  ami  she 
^uiy  thirty  pwttniJ&«i  yiiar«utiimfe  her  oatttti 
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^*  I  regret,  madam,  that  I  have  given  you  the 
trouble  of  receiving  me/'  said  Clara,  rising  to 
withdraw. 

'*  Could  you  not  take  forty  pounds?"  asked 
Mrs.  Manwarring. 

Never  had  Clara  felt  more  ashamed  than  at 
thus  bartering  for  her  paltry  stipend;  but  the 
coarsely  revealed  economy  of  the  person  she  had 
to  deal  with,  gave  her  courage  to  persist  in  her 
demand. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  say  forty-five/' 
'<  I  have  named  the  lowest  terms,  madam,  that 
I  could  possibly  accept;"  and,  curtseying  to 
Mrs.  Manwarring,  she  was  directing  her  steps 
towards  the  door,  when  a  noise,  something  be- 
tween a  cough  and  a  hem,  from  Mr.  Manwar- 
ring, who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  reading 
the  newspaper  and  using  his  toothpick,  attracted 
his  lady's  attention.  After  some  signals  ex- 
changed between  the  husband  and  wife,  the 
latter  said — 
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<<  If,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  accede  to  your  terms, 
and  they  are,  I  must  confess,  very  high  ones^ 
can  you,  when  not  occupied  in  instmcting  the 
children,  make  yourself  useful  in  assisting  at 
plain  work  1** 

<<  I  should  not  like  my  doing  so,  madam,  to 
be  made  a  specific  condition;  but  I  should  not 
be  unwilling  to  occasionally  assist.'' 

"  Of  course  you  will  pay  for  your  own  wash- 
ing?- 
^  Really,  madam,  I  fear  that  I  must  dedine." 
^  Well, 'let  it  stand;  but  only  remember,  that 
I  expect  you  will  not  be  extravagant  in  sending 
to  the  laundress.  Clean  linen  twice  a  week  is 
the  utmost  I  allow." 

^  And  the  utmost  you  give  yourself"  muttered 
the  husband  audibly. 

**  When  can  you  come?  We  leave  town  to- 
morrow, and  I  should  Uke  yon  to  be  down  as 
soon  as  possible." 
^  How  am  I  to  travel,  madam  ?" 
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<<  Why,  let  me  see'' — and  then  Mrs.  Mannrar- 
ring  approaching  her  husband,  they  whispered 
together,  and  she  said  with  an  air  meant  to  be 
very  gracious,  *^  you  can  go  down  with  us,  in  our 
carriage.  Be  here  to-morrow  morning  by  ten 
o'clock;  that  is,  after  you  have  breakfasted. 
Send  your  trunk  by  the  stage-coach — here," 
giving  her  a  card,  ^*  is  the  address.  And  now 
you  may  go ;  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 
Good  morning.  Mr.  Roberts  told  us  that  we 
might  rely  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jacob, 
without  requiring  any  other  reference,  so  you 
need  not  give  yourself  any  further  trouble.  Now, 
Mr.  Manwarring,  ring  the  bell  for  the  bill  of 
fare." 

These  were  the  last  words  Clara  heard  as  she 
left  the  apartment ;  and  she  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage that  was  to  convey  her  to  Clapham  Common 
with  no  exalted  opinion  of  the  family  into  which 
she  was  about  to  enter,  or  with  no  pleasurable 
anticipations  of  her  residence  with  them* 
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The  kiDd  Rachael  was  disappointed  and  sorry 
that  Clara  had  engaged  with  the  ManwaniiigB, 
for  she  had  hoped  that  the  parties  might  not 
have  suited  each  other,  and  that  her  friend  wouM 
have  been  left  with  her.  When  AtNraham  Jacob 
returned  from  the  city,  he  announced  that  Cla- 
rence Seymour  had  sent  him  a  note,  stating  that 
business  would  prevent  his  reluming  to  Cbpham 
for  some  davs. 

*■*  Friend  Clarence  is  changed  of  hte^"  said 
Abnham  Jacob.  ^  He  leed  to  be  the  most  equal 
pei^oo  imaginable  in  his  temper  and  spirits^  but 
of  late  be  has  grown  peoaiTe  and  moodyv  fbms 
re^^utioQS  and  breaks  them  ag^n ;  and  is  wan 
stem*  too.  than  !  thixi^h:  h  was  in  his  nature  to 
be.  Venly*  thot^h  I  A^  not  Eke  to  risk  being 
cix:>f:sSefed  Lacii:screeC«  or  of  a  prying  hala^  I  wiB 

C£tfm  Jektbe  blood  mixnift  w  her 
d  jjrtn;^  sb?  obaierfadoQs  of  ber  kaod 
huoik  dad  hal  hf  or  Us  ckineftfiar 
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look  at  her  at  the  moment,  they  could  not  have 
£Euled  to  notice  her  emotion ;  but  luckily,  as  she 
thought,  both  were  just  then  examining  a  new 
plant  brought  from  the  greenhouse  by  the  gar- 
dener, so  her  changeful  countenance  escaped 
observation.  How  well  was  Clara  aware,  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  avoiding  her  which  led  Clarence 
Seymour  to  remain  in  London.  She  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  he  had 
adopted  this  determination,  but  she  sighed  when 
she  recollected  that  months,  years  perhaps,  might 
elapse  before  they  met  again,  that  he  had  parted 
from  her  in  anger,  and  without  an  explanation 
of  a  correspondence  on  which  he  had  acknow-* 
ledged  his  good  opinion  depended. 

<^  Thou  art  thoughtful,  my  child,"  said  Abra- 
ham, observing  the  reverie  in  which  Clara  was 
plunged.  *'  Now  tell  me  the  result  of  thy  visit. 
I  hope  thou  hast  not  entered  into  any  positive 
engagement;  for,  verily,  I  liked  not  the  man  or 
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woman  that  we  beheld.    Yea,  verily,  they  were 
too  intent  on  the  creature  comforts  set  before 
them,  to  turn  to  examme  the  person  to  whom 
they  meant  to  confide  their  children.    To  my 
enquiries,  friend   Roberts  answered  that  they 
are  rich  and  respectable.     Now  I  have  knoim 
many  who  are  rich  without  being  respectable, 
although,   in  the  general  acceptation    of  the 
word,  the  possession  of  wealth  is  supposed  to 
imply  respectability.     Friend  Roberts,  I  know, 
deemed  it  so;  for  he  expressed  surprise  that  I 
questioned  him  further,  after  he  had  assured 
me  that  friend  Manwarring  kept  a  laige  ac- 
count with  his  house,  had  always  a  consider- 
able sum  on  the  credit  side  of  it,  paid  his  debts 
punctually,  and    was   mudi  respected    in    lus 
county.    Now,  a  man  doing  all  this,  friend  CSan, 
may  be,  notwithstanding  a  person  under  whose 
roof  I  should  not  like  to  confide  thee ;  for  he  may 
be  ot  coarse  mind,  of  brutal  habits,  tyrannira], 
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and  grossly  selfish^  yet  pass  in  the  world  as  re- 
q>ectable.  Such  is  the  misuse  of  terms,  and 
such  is  the  respect  paid  unto  wealth*" 

Clara  concealed  how  entirely  her  own  impres- 
sions of  the  Manwarrings  coincided  with  those 
of  her  friend  Abraham,  and,  having  informed 
him  that  by  her  engagement  she  was  to  depart 
the  next  day,  he  again  and  again  reminded 
her  that,  should  her  abode  in  the  family  to 
which  she  was  going  prove  disagreeable,  she 
might  always  count  on  a  warm  welcome  at 
Clapham. 

Often,  during  the  last  few  days,  had  Gara 
wished  to  question  Rachael  Jacob  about  Clarence 
Seymour,  for  she  longed  to  know  all  particulars 
about  him;  but  though  the  words  rose  to  her 
lips,  a  diffidence,  never  previously  experienced, 
prevented  her  uttering  them.  She  consequently 
knew  no  more  of  him  than  his  name ;  yet,  with 
tfus  ignorance  of  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came, 
•he  felt  he  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  his  sex 
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beside.  As  they  sat  at  tea  in  the  afternoon^ 
Abraham  Jacob  again  referred  to  Clarence  Sey- 
mour. 

*^  His  £Either  was  my  friend,'*  said  Abraham, 
"  yea,  verily,  my  friend  of  friends;  for  he  was 
unto  me  as  a  brother.  He  left  no  lack  of  wealth 
when  he  was  called  to  a  better  world,  and  be- 
queathed his  only  child  to  the  guardianship  of 
friend  Williamson  (even  him  in  whose  family  thou 
did'st  sojourn)  and  myselfl  He  wished  his  son 
to  be  brought  up  in  habits  of  simplicity ;  and  it 
was  to  efiect  this  desired  object,  that  he  left  in- 
structions that  the  boy  should  pass  as  much  of 
his  time  beneath  my  roof,  as  was  consistent  with 
his  scholastic  occupations,  varied  by  occasional 
visits  to  his  other  guardian,  friend  Williamson, 
who  was  then  a  plain  and  active  man  of  business 
in  the  dty.  Now  that  the  youth  has  grown  into 
the  man,  the  habits  of  amplicity  have  adhered 
to  him :  for,  he  who  could  vie  with  the  richest 
of  the  aristocracy  in  expense^  is  content  widi 
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the   moderate   expenditure    of   a^  person  who 
possesses  not  one  quarter  of  his  fortune.     This 
simplicity  of  living  in  friend  Clarence,  proceeds 
not  from  avarice,  for  verily,  he  is  generous  and 
noble  to  others,  and  many  are  the  acts  of  his 
beneficence.     Thou,  friend  Clara,  for  now  that 
he  is  absent  I  may  name  it  to  thee,  wert  often 
the  subject  of  his  conversation  with  me.     He 
wished  to  bestow  on  thee  a  competency,  which 
would  preclude  the  necessity  of  thy  going  out  as 
an  instructress,  and  asked  me  to  arrange  this  in 
a  way  that  his  name  should  never  be  mentioned 
in  the  transaction.     Nay,  blush  not,  my  child, 
nor  be  thou  wrathful,  that,  knowing  thee  to  be 
poor,  he  wished  to  enrich  thee.     Thou  must  not 
be  proud,  friend  Clara,  though  I  do  not  dispute 
thy  right  to  insist  on  gaining  thy  own  subsist- 
ence ;  a  determination  which  is  creditable  to  thee. 
No  later  than  this  day,  did  Clarence  urge  me  on 
this  point  again,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  me  to  the 
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by  her  image  he  had  bean  in  that  cbaoabar. 
Some  of  bis  garments  were  folded  and  laying  on 
the  commode :  a  pair  of  gloved,  his  slippers  and 
tcbe-^k^Juxmbre  were  near  the  table.  She  could 
not  resist  touching  them,  and  pressed  the  pillow 
on  which  his  head  had  rested  to  her  lips,  when, 
hearing  a  movement  in  the  servants'  apartments 
over  head,  she  fled  from  the  chamber  terrified 
lest  her  visit  to  it  should  be  discoveredf  and 
hastily  regained  her  own. 

Her  parting  with  the  mild  and  a£Pectionate 
Rachael  was  marked  by  all  the  fondness  that 
characterised  the  kind  and  sensitive  hearts  of 
both.  During  the  drive  to  London,  Abraham 
Jacob  failed  not  to  entreat,  nay,  to  command 
her  to  return  to  his  house,  as  a  home,  when- 
ever she  found  her  situation  beneath  another 
roof  irksome.  <<  Remember,"  said  the  exceUeot 
man,  ^'  that  I  hold  thy  money  in  my  baodB, 
friend  Clara,  ready  to  be  advanced  to  thy  order 
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whenever  thou  reqiiirest  it  Be  not  sparing  of 
aught  that  can  contribute  to  thy  comfort;  con- 
sider me  as  thy  banker — thy  friend — thy  father. 
I  am  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  have  more 
wealth  than  suffices  for  my  wants  and  those  of 
my  daughter  Rachael;  so  be  not  sparing,  I  tell 
thee  again,  but  apply  to  me  on  all  occasions.'' 

Clara  found  herself  more  than  once  scanning 
the  benevolent  countenance  of  Abraham  Jacob, 
not  to  fix  it  still  more  forcibly  in  her  memory, 
for  there  gratitude  had  indelibly  traced  it,  but 
because  she  thought  (for  such  fancies  are  not 
uncommon  in  love)  that  the  face  she  now  looked 
upon,  would  soon  be  examined  by  the  eyes  of 
the  object  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  that  he 
would  think  of  her  when  dwelling  on  the  face  of 
him  who  had  seen  her  later  than  himself. 

When  Clara  heard  the  last  sounds  of  the  re- 
treating wheels  of  Abraham  Jacob's  carriage, 
she  felt  that  she  had  indeed  parted  from  her  best 
friend,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  stole  over  and 
saddened  her  mind.    But  the  tones  of  a  well- 

VOL.    II.  L 
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city.     So  thou  seest,  my  child,  that  thou  art  not 
without  friends." 

The  blushes  that  mantled  the  cheek  of  Qara 
owed  not  their  source  to  pride:  a  warmer,  a 
gentler  feeling,  sent  them  firom  her  throbbing 
heart  That  Clarence  should  think  thus  anxiously 
of  her  interests,  even  when  vexed  and  wounded 
at  her  refusal  to  give  him  the  explanation  he 
desired,  touched  her  profoundly,  and  made  her 
still  more  than  ever  sensible  of  his  merits.  Hie 
next  morning,  long  before  any  one  in  the  house 
was  moving  about,  Clara  glided  with  stealthy  steps 
from  her  chamber,  and,  impelled  by  an  irresis- 
tible impulse,  entered  that  so  lately  occupied  by 
Clarence  Seymour.  The  emotion  experienced 
on  entering  the  chamber  of  one  loved  and  absent 
is  inexplicable.  Clara  felt  it  now,  as  sinking  on 
a  chair,  she  burst  into  tears.  On  the  table  were 
scattered  his  books  and  papers ;  a  pen  recently 
used  was  laying  on  the  page  of  an  open  blotting- 
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book,  and  several  rough  outlines  of  profiles  all  de- 
signed, as  she  saw  at  a  glance,  as  copies  of  hers, 
met  her  gaze.  Then  he  had  thought  of  her  in 
this  chamber;  his  pencil,  guided  by  his  heart, 
had  here  traced  her  likeness  over  and  over  again. 
Tears  of  deep  tenderness  flowed  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  wondered  how  she  had  courage  to  have 
refused  the  explanation  he  had  sought.  Had 
she  given  that  explanation,  would  he  have  ab- 
sented himself  to  avoid  meeting  her  ?  Ah,  no  I 
her  heart  told  her  he  would  not.  He  would  have 
avowed  all  the  afiection  which  she  now  felt  con- 
vinced he  entertained  for  her;  and  what  hap- 
piness, what  inefiable  happiness,  might  not  have 
been  the  result !  But  she  had  dashed  the  prof- 
fered cup  from  her  lips;  and  now  they  might 
never  meet  again.  She  wept  in  sadness  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  but  yet  her 
tears  lost  much  of  their  bitterness  as  the  objects 
around  her  reminded  her  how  wholly  occupied 
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breakfasted,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  Mrs.  Man*" 
warring,  and  again  she  filled  her  mouth  with  a 
portion  of  the  edibles  with  which  her  plate  was 
piled,  her  enunciation  becoming  almost  nuintd*> 
ligible.     Though  the  fact  of  her  having  break- 
fasted was  assumed,  the  countenance  of  the  ladjr 
betrayed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  iineasiDeaB 
lest  Clam  should  deny  it,  and  that  she  should 
have  to  pay  for  that  repast  for  her;  but  when 
our  heroine  declared  she  had  already  break* 
fasted,  Mrs.  Manwarring^s  face  brightened,  and 
she  continued  to  eat  with  an  appetite  that  coald 
only  be  equalled  by  that  of  her  lord  and  master, 
who  also  looked  more  graciously  towards  her, 
when  she  had  affirmed  that  she  had  already 
breakfasted;  and,  like  his  wife,  seemed  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  good  things  he  was  devouring. 
Clara  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  room, 
neither  the  lady  nor  gentleman  telling  her  to  be 
seated;  but  concluding  what  was  really  the  fact, 
that  both  had  totally  forgotten  her  presmioe,  she 
ventured  to  sit  down.    To  a  woman  broogbt  up 
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in  good  society,  and  accustomed  to  receive  the 
attentions  and  courtesy  generally  p^d  to  her 
sex,  there  is  something  peculiarly  offensive  in 
being  as  wholly  overlooked  as  if  she  formed  a 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  and  Clara 
was  reflecting  on  this  desagrSment  of  her  position 
when  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  clatter  on 
plates  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  disgusting 
noise  of  mastication,  denoted  that  the  repast  was 
drawing  to  a  dose. 

^  Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  M anwarring,''  said  his 
wife,  ^*  don't  you  see  I  have  not  done  break- 
fiist'' 

^  Ring  the  bell.  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  Mr. 
Manwarring,  and  he  turned  to  Clara,  giving  this 
Older  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  she  was  a 
waiter  or  footman* 

^'  Have  sandwiches  for  two  put  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Manwarring,  to  the  wmten 

"  And  send  the  bill/'  added  her  husband. 

'*  Mend  my  gloves,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said 
Mra.  Manwarring,  throwing  rather  than  handing 
a  very  soiled  pair  to  Clara,  who  answered  that 
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she  had  neMicnr  diiead  nofr  needles  to  petferm 
the  opei^on. 

<<  No  thread  or  needle%*»ble88  me !  that  is 
indeed  being  negligent" 

**  My  woriL-boz,  madams  is  in  my  tnmk.'' 

<*  In  future^  you  most  nerer  be  widioul  the 
implements  for  working  abont  yonr  pei80ii»  finr 
either  my  daughters  or  myself  are  constantly  re* 
quiring  some  little  job.  But  oould  you  not  bor- 
row a  needle  and  thread  from  the  dBambermaid?" 

Clara  rose  to  comply  with  this  behest  most 
reluctantly,  for  she  not  only  dreaded  enoountei^ 
ing  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  on  the  stairs,  but  felt 
a  strong  dianclination  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  chamber-maid,  by  borrowmg.  She 
however  left  the  room  to  perform  this  dtsagFee- 
able  commission,  and  found  in  the  passage  three 
or  four  waiters,  who  hardly  moved  to  give  her 
room  to  pass.  Turning  to  the  one  whom  Ae 
had  seen  attending  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manwarring^  she  requested  be  would  pro- 
cure  for  her  the  loan  of  what  she  required  from 
the  chamber-maid. 
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<<  Yee,  ma'am,"  replied  he,  without  leaving  the 
place  where  he  stood,  and  giving  a  sly  leer  at 
the  other  wuters,  who  smiled  in  return. 

Clara  felt  abashed,  and  was  entering  the 
apartment  she  had  left  when  the  words  <*  I  wish 
she  may  get  it,"  accompanied  by  laughter,  struck 
her  ear*  Again  she  seated  herself,  when  Mrs. 
Manwarring  observing  that  she  was  not  at  work, 
said,  **  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  why  don't  you 
be^  to  mend  my  gloves  ?" 

^  The  waiter  has  not  yet  brought  me  the  im- 
plements for  workings  madam." 

*<  filess  me  I  what  has  the  waiter  to  do  with 
such  things  ?  Why  did  you  not  go  in  search  of 
the  chamber«maid  yourself? — ^that  would  have 
been  the  simplest  and  shortest  mode  of  effecting 
your  purpose." 

<<  You  make  such  a  confounded  noise,  Mrs. 
Manwarring,  that  I  can't  read  the  paper.  You 
never  can  be  quiet." 

<<  Nor  you  civil,  Mr.  Manwarring.  Don't 
stand  dandling  there,  Miss  Mordaunt, — ^I  do  hate 
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a  daudle.    Go  and  find  the  chamber-maid,  and 
get  a  needle  and  thread  from  her/' 

Glad  to  escape  from  a  prolongation  of  this 
rudeness,  Clara  hurried  from  the  room^  and 
again  encountered  the  group  of  wdters  in  the 
passage.  An  ill-suppressed  titter  on  their  parts 
prevented  her  addressing  any  question  to  them, 
and  seeing  a  flight  of  stairs  before  her,  she 
hastily  ascended.  On  the  first  landing  she  met 
a  young  woman,  and  concluding  her  to  be  the 
person  of  whom  she  was  in  search,  she  askod  if 
she  was  the  diamber-nudd  ? 

^  Chamber-maid !"  reiterated  the  woman  ad- 
dressed, <<  I  am  910^  a  chamber-maid ;  I  wonder 
who  I  shall  be  taken  for  next  ?  Chamber-maid, 
indeed!"  and  off  she  walked,  casting  a  look  foil 
of  indignation  at  Clara. 

The  next  person  she  encountered  was  a  woman 
with  some  linen  in  her  hand,  and  believing  thai 
there  could  now  be  no  danger  of  mistake,  she 
addressed  her,  saying  she  wanted  to  speak  to  the 
chamber-maid. 
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"  Well,  then,  if  you  do,  you  must  find  her, 
that's  all,"  was  the  answer,  and  again  Clara  re- 
sumed her  search. 

A  young  person  with  a  sweeping-brush  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bundle  of  soiled  towels  in  the  other, 
now  emerged  from  a  dark  closet  on  one  side  of 
the  lobby,  and  Clara  told  her  she  wanted  the 
chamber-maid* 

"  Which  of  them,  for  we  are  four?"  asked  the 
woman. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  replied  Clara;  "but 
I  believe  the  one  that  attends  Mrs.  Manwarring's 
rooms. 

**  And  who  swears  that  same  lady  only  gives 
her  sixpence  for  making  up  her  room,  and  taking 
up  her  time  in  dressing  her,  for  she  is  so  shabby 
as  never  to  bring  a  maid  with  her." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  lend 
me  a  needle,  some  thread,  and  a  thimble,"  asked 
Clara;  and  while  she  spoke  she  drew  forth  her 
purse,  and  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the 
chamber-maid. 

l3 
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«0!  oertiinly,  wm,  wA  pleasme;  and  if 
you  slip  into  tins  room  I  wiU  bring  diein  to  yoa 
in  a  jifiy,"  and  she  opened  the  door  of  adeeping 
apartment^  into  wUch  she  led  Clain,  and  tlien 
diaappeared. 

Sundry  articles  of  oostome^  with  a  diwsing 
table  oorered  with  the  paraphernalia  of  a  male 
toilette,  indicated  that  this  chamber  apper- 
tained to  one  of  the  masculine  gender,  a  circum- 
stance that  rendered  Clara  very  unwilling  to  re- 
mmn  in  it.  But  how  was  this  reluctance  in- 
creased when,  on  casting  her  eyes  over  the 
superscription  of  an  open  letter  on  the  table,  she 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  Hercules  Marsden, 
Esq.  She  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
room,  alarmed  at  having  entered  it,  when,  to  her 
inexpressible  terror,  she  heard  the  loud  voice  of 
him  whom  she  so  mudi  feared  in  the  passage. 
She  glanced  around  the  room  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
the  sounds  of  his  dreaded  voice  approaching  still 
nearer,  when  perceiving  a  door  partly  concealed 
by  the  paper  that  covered  it,  she  quiddy  opened 
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it,  and,  tfamkiDg  only  of  ovoidixig  her  tonnenter, 
rushed  into  a  small  closet,  and  drew  the  bolt 
inside.  She  had  scarcely  done  ao,  ivhen  Mr.  Her- 
cides  Marsden  entered  the  chamber  she  had  left, 
moved  about  the  room  as  if  in  seardi  of  some- 
thing, then  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  cbset; 
but,  finding  it  resisted  his  efibrts,  muttered  im- 
precations against  his  servant,  for  not  leaving  the 
key,  and  then  again  renewed  his  movements 
in  every  comer  of  the  room.  O I  how  her  heart 
beat,  and  her  limbs  trembled,  lest  the  servant 
should  come  and  reveal  that  he  had  not  the 
key,  and  that  then  the  door  might  be  forced ! 

Presently  the  chamber-maid  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment.  '<  Beg  pardon,  sir,''  said  she, 
<^  I  did  not  know  you  were  here." 

"  What  the  d brought  you  then?** 

<<  I  thought  there  was  a  young  lady  here,  sir." 

<^  You  did,  did  you  ?    And  pray  what  business 

was  that  of  yours?      Your   stupid    employers 

take  care  that  there  should  be  no  young  ladies 

in  gentlemen's  rooms,  as  if  it  could  be  any  affidr 
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of  theifB.    There,  don't  stand  staring  Vie  a  stnck 
I»g,  but  be  offy  and  shut  the  door  after  you." 

Clara  heard  the  door  dosed,  and  Hercules 
Marsden  muttering  something  to  himself;  and 
dien  he  seemed,  to  her  dismay,  disposed  to  be 
stationary,  for  she  heard  him  draw  a  chair  to  the 
taUe,  and  throw  himself  into  it.  She  became 
painfully  nervous,  as  she  reflected  that  she  must 
be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the 
chamber,  and  that,  should  his  senrant  arrive 
while  he  was  there,  they  would  probably  open 
the  doset  door  by  force.  She  also  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manwarring  would 
doubtless  institute  a  search  through  the  house 
for  her  whenever  their  carriage  was  at  the 
door;  and  all  these  thoughts  rendered  her  posi« 
lion  every  moment  more  disagreeable.  When 
nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed,  she  heard  a  person 
enter  Mr.  Marsden's  room,  and  tell  him  that  a 
gentleman  desired  to  see  him  immediately;  and 
soon  after  she  heard  him  leave  the  apartment* 
To  unbolt  the  door  was  the  wcwk  of  a  moment, 
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though  her  hand  shook  with  fright  while  she  did 
so.  Anxious  as  she  was  to  quit  her  hiding 
place,  she  had  not  courage  to  leave  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  her  limbs  almost  refusing  to  support 
her  trembling  frame ;  but  remembering  diat  at 
any  moment  Hercules  Marsden  might  return,  she 
staggered,  rather  than  ran,  across  the  room, 
opened  the  door  into  the  passage,  and  at  the  out- 
side of  it  found  the  chamber-maid  standing  and 
looking  over  the  stair-case. 

<«  Why,  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself, 
I  should  like  to  know?"  asked  she,  with  an  air 
in  which  surprise  and  suspicion  were  mingled. 
"  Where  were  you  hid  when  I  went  into  the  room 
out  of  which  you  have  now  come? — and  what 
makes  you  tremble  and  look  so  pale?"  and 
she  seized  Clara  by  the  arm  and  looked  sharply 
in  her  face.  At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Her- 
cules Marsden  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  which 
he  was  nq)idly  ascending^  and  Clara,  almost 
maddened  by  the  fear  of  encountering  him, 
burst  from  the  grasp  of  the  chambeiwmaid,  and 
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tuahed  in  a  contrarj  dirMion  followed  by  her« 
She  stopped  not  until  she  arrived  at  a  flight  of 
steps,  evidently  the  esealier  derobe  of  the  houses 
and  herei  pale  as  death,  and  panting  for  breath, 
she  lent  against  the  bannisters  for  support. 

<'  Why,  I  say,  what  does  all  this  mean?**  de- 
manded the  chamber-maid.  <<  There  is  some- 
thing amiss,  Fm  sure,  and  I  insist  on  knowing; 
for  it  looks  very  strange,  ay,  and  very  sosjudous 
too,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  I  would  not  meet  that  man  for  the  world !" 
said  Gara,  still  trembling  violentiy;  <<I  have 
reasons  for  not  meeting  him,  that  is  the  whole 
cause  of  my  concealing  myself  in  the  closet  within 
his  chamber;  for  when  I  heard  his  voice  coming 
to  the  room,  I  could  not  get  away  without  meetiDg 
him  at  the'  door,  and  that  I  would  not  do  for  the 
whole  world.  Now  question  me  no  more,  but 
diow  me  the  way  to  Mrs.  Manwarring's  room," 
and  here  she  drew  out  her  purse  and  slipped  half- 
a-sovereign  into  the  hand  of  her  rude  questioner, 
ndho,  silenced  by  the  gift,  led  her  down  the  devious 
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stairs  and  through  dark  paaseges^  until,  opening 
a  small  door,  she  found  herself  dose  to  the  apart* 
ment  of  Mrs.  Manwarring,  which  she  hastily 
entered* 

<<  And  8o»  you  are  come  at  last,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt?"  said  that  lady,  her  countenance  and 
manner  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  ill-sup- 
pressed  rage.  ^*  And  where  have  you  been,  I 
desire  to  know?  The  whole  house  has  been 
searched  for  you  in  vain ;  and  really,  I  must  add, 
your  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  un- 
accountable. One  thing  too,  I  must  insist  on, 
which  is,  that  you  pay  for  the  hour  that  you  have 
kept  the  post-horses  waiting." 

*^  You  really  are  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad, 
Mrs.  Manwarring,"  said  the  husband  of  that  lady, 
who  had  entered  the  room  during  her  harangue. 
"  So  you  think  we  have  not  been  kept  long  enough 
waiting  already;  but  you,  forsooth,  must  stand 
jabbering  here.  Come  along — come  along ;  every 
thing  is  ready,  and  you  can  hear  Miss  What-d'ye- 
call-her's  explanation  of  her  mysterious  disap- 
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pearanoe  as  you  go  along;  for  she  may  take  my 
place  in  the  carriage,  as  I  shall  go  on  the  box." 

Mr.  Manwarring  preceded  his  wife  down  stairs, 
and  Clara  followed  in  the  rear,  taking  especial 
care  to  let  down  her  veil,  and  dreading  at  every 
step  to  encounter  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden.  She 
was,  however,  fortunate  enough  not  to  meet  him, 
and  having  entered  the  carriage,  felt  infinitely 
relieved  as  it  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the 
hotel  that  contained  him.  They  had  only  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces,  when  Mrs.  Manwarring  again 
peremptorily  demanded  an  explanation  of  Clara's 
long  disappearance,  a  demand  that  not  a  little 
embarrassed  her.  She,  nevertheless,  simply  re-^ 
lated  all  the  circumstances,  and  was  no  less  hurt 
than  surprised  when  her  auditress  abruptly  re- 
marked— "  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
hid  yourself  in  a  dark  closet  to  avoid  meeting  a 
gentleman,  when  you  had  only  simply  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  entered  his  room,  and  leave  it 
when  he  came  ?  Really  this  is  a  piece  of  folly  I 
can't  comprehend  I    Did  you  think  he  would  bite 
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you?  or  did  you  fancy  yourself  so  irresistible  that 
he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  you  at  first 
sight?" 

Thb  rudeness  awakened  the  pride  and  native 
dignity  of  Clara,  and  lent  an  expression  of  both 
to  her  countenance,  which  somewhat  checked  the 
impertinence  of  Mrs.  Manwarring,  as  our  heroine 
assured  her  that  her  motive  for  concealment  did 
not  originate  either  in  a  fear  of  being  bitten  or 
fallen  in  love  with ;  but  that  she  had  a  strong 
objection  to  meeting  the  gentieman  any  where, 
and  consequently  an  additional  one  to  being 
found  in  his  chamber. 

<<  And  what,  pray,  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
strong  objection  ?" 

<<  Hb  having  rendered  himself  offensive  to  me, 
in  a  family  where  I  encountered  him." 

**  And  might  I  enquire  how  he  had  rendered 
himself  offensive?"  asked  Mrs.  Manwarring,  her 
countenance  assuming  a  mingled  expression  of 
doubt  and  mockery. 

'^  By  attentions  which,  though  I  repulsed,  I 
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oould  not  make  him  sensible  of  tbe  impropriety 
of  continuing/' 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  your  story  is  a  very 
extraordinary  one;  and  that  another  time  you 
will  act  more  wisely,  and  more  decorously  too,  in 
simQar  circumstances,  by  leaving  a  room  openly, 
rather  than  in  concealing  yourself  in  a  doset 
within  it  Who,  that  saw  you  enter  the  bed-room 
of  a  gentleman,  and  then  saw  him  go  into  it,  stay 
an  hour  there,  then  quit  it,  while  you  left  it  some 
minutes  after,  would,  or  could,  beUeve  that  your 
visit  there  was  an  innocent  one,  or  that  you  were 
hid  in  a  closet  all  the  time?  Your  character 
would  be  impaired,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  by 
the  discovery  of  such  a  tale ;  and  I  candidly  tdl 
you  it  has  not  served  to  raise  it  in  my  estimation ; 
nor  do  I  know  whether  Mn  M anwarring^  when 
he  hears  of  the  circumstance,  will  permit  you  to 
remain  in  our  family !'' 

Most  pdnful  were  the  ruminations  of  dam 
during  the  rest  of  the  short  journey  to  Manwarrii^ 
Park,  interrupted  only  by  the  agreeable  noise  of 
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its  lady  owner^s  jaws  masticating  the  sandwiches 
with  which  she  had  stored  the  pocket  of  the 
carriage,  not  one  of  which  had  she  the  civility  to 
offer  to  her  companion,  and  by  a  heavy  shower, 
inducing  Mr.  Manwarring  to  change  his  place  on 
the  box  with  hen  Though  shocked  at  the  bru- 
tality of  a  man's  exposing  a  woman  to  the  rain, 
in  order  that  he  might  avoid  it,  Clara  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  irksome  presence  (society  it 
could  not  be  caUed)  of  Mrs.  Manwarring,  to 
which  she  preferred  that  of  the  taciturn  but  not 
uncivil  servant^  by  whose  side  she  took  her  place 
on  the  box.  When  they  arrived  at  Manwarring 
Park,  it  was  evident  from  the  harshness  of  his 
manner  and  looks,  that  its  master  partook  the 
suq>icions  of  his  wife  relative  to  Clara.  Neither 
of  them  addressed  a  single  word  of  welcome  to 
the  forlorn  young  stranger,  entering  for  the  first 
time  their  abode,  nor  even  directed  towards  her 
a  look  of  recognition.  She  stood  in  the  hall,  not 
knowing  where  to  go,  and  wholly  unregarded  by 
the  masters  and  servants  who  occupied  it. 
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<<  Send  the  cook  immecUately,'*  said  the  lady. 
^'  How  are  the  horses?"  asked  the  gendeman. 
''The  children  are,  of  course,  quite  well?^ 
said  the  affectionate  mother. 

The  cook  now  appeared,  and  her  mistress 
commenoed  ^ving  instructions  about  dinner, 
with  a  particularity  that  denoted  how  deeply  in- 
terested she  was  in  that  repast,  a  (act  which  sur- 
prised CSara,  who  had  witnessed  her  recent  de- 
molition of  tiie  paper  of  sandwiches.  ''  I  have 
brought  down  some  salmon  and  a  lobster,**  said 
Mrs.  Manwarring;  ''so  let  the  latter  be  made 
into  sauce,  and  mind  you  put  the  roe  into  it,  and 
a  litde— mind,  a  very  little  Cayenne  pepper." 

"  No !"  interrupted  the  husband,  "  I  will  have 
the  lobster  broiled  in  the  shell ;  and  oaper^sance 
will  do  very  well  for  the  salmon.'* 

"  But  I  prefer  lobster  sauce,  Mr.  Manwarring,** 
sud  the  lady;  "and  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  have 
the  lobster  brought  down  expressly  for  sauce,  I 
will  not  be  dis^pointed  I** 

"  Neitiier  will  I,  Mrs.  Manwarring  I  have  set 
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my  mind  on  eating  the  lobster  broiled,  and 
broiled  it  shall  be ;  so  pay  attention,  cook,  that 
it  is  sent  up  in  no  other  shape  I'' 

Mrs.  Manwarring^s  cheek  grew  purple  with 
anger ;  but  not  choosing,  or  perhaps  not  daring, 
to  vent  it  on  her  husband,  she  turned  round  to 
Clara,  and  rudely  asked  her  *^  why  she  stood 
staring  there,  instead  of  going  to  her  room  ?  "    To 
the  answer  that  she  "  did  not  know  where  to  go,** 
the  reply  was  ^'  couldn't  you  ask !    Some  people 
are  &o  helpless,"  added  Mrs.  Manwarring,  ^  that 
they  can  do  nothing.     Now,  on  reflection,  could 
we  not  arrange,  Mr.  Manwarring,"  and  she  put 
on  a  bland  look,  ^'  to  have  fialf  the  lobster  put 
into  sauce  for  me,  and  the  other  half  broiled  for 
you?" 

"No!"  replied  he;  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  allow  the  front  claws  to  be  used  for  your  sauce ; 
so,  cook,  you  may  do  that;  but  mind  you  do  not 
put  any  more  in,  or  you  shall  catch  it." 

A  servant  now  marshalled  Clara  to  the  back 
stairs,  where  a  housemaid  took  her  in  charge, 
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and  conducted  her  to  her  bed^room.  Tins  cham- 
ber was  as  destitute  of  all  comfort  as  that  to 
which  she  was  consigned  at  Mn.  Williamson's; 
but,  so  oppressed  were  her  spirits,  that  she  hardly 
noticed  the  circumstance.  There  are  few  posi- 
tions more  calculated  to  produce  depresaon  of 
mind,  than  that  of  finding  oneself,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  house  where  one  receives  neither  the 
politeness  due  to  a  guest,  nor  the  friendly  fami- 
liarity extended  towards  an  inmate.  Clara  felt 
this,  and  in  marking  the  rudeness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manwarring,  and  the  inattention  of  their 
servants,  gave  a  sigh  to  the  recollection  of  the 
difierent  treatment  she  experienced  in  the  man- 
tton  of  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster,  and  in  the 
more  humble  but  not  less  comfortable  abode  of 
Abraham  Jacob.  She  now  became  sensible  of 
hunger,  and  was  reminded  by  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  this  vulgar  infirmity,  that  many  hours 
had  elapsed  since  she  partook  of  the  early  break- 
fast at  Clapham  Common.  Still,  no  offer  of  any 
refreshment  was  made;  so  she  performed  the 
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ablutions  which  her  journey  rendered  desirable, 
changed  her  dress,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ring- 
ing to  ask  to  be  conducted  to  the  school-room, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manwarring  entered  her 
room,  accompanied  by  two  strange-looking  men. 

<^  Here's  a  pretty  business,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
warring,  her  face  flushed  with  anger;  *^  here  is 
the  person  you  came  in  search  of.** 

«  Do  your  duty,"  interrupted  Mr.  Manwar- 
ring; ^<  it  shall  nerer  be  said  that  I  interfered 
to  obstruct  the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  screen  a 
culprit" 

**  You  are  our  prisoner,  miss,"  said  one  of  the 
men." 

'*  Good  heavens  I  what  does  this  mean,  what 
have  I  done  ?"  asked  Clara,  her  cheeks  blenched 
with  terror,  and  her  limbs  quivering  from  agi- 
tation. 

<<  Come  along,  miss,  you'll  know  that  soon 
enough.  We've  brought  a  post-chaise  to  convey 
you  to  Lonon,  to  be  examined  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  so  the  sooner  we  start  the  better." 
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<<  O,  madam  I  will  you  not  protect  me  firom 
insult,  from  outrage  !^  ezdaimed  danu 

^Mnsult  and  outrage,  indeed  I**  said  Mis. 
Manwarring;  **  I'm  surprised  at  your  expecting 
that  I  should  lend  myself  to  screen  a  person  who 
has  committed  theft." 

<'  Theft !"  echoed  Clara,  '< accuse  me  of  theft!** 
and  her  person  seemed  to  recoTer  its  natural 
dignity. 

^  I  can  assure  you,**  said  Mrs.  Manwarring, 
addresdng  herself  to  the  police,  **  that  the  story 
she  trumped  up  to  explain  why  she  was  so  long 
absent  from  my  apartment  at  the  hotel,  did  not 
at  aU  satisfy  me,  and  that  strong  suspcions  <^ 
some  crime  even  existed  in  my  mind." 

<<  Yes,  and  in  mine  also,**  rejoined  Mr.  Man- 
warring, <*  I  thought  she'd  been  about  no  good; 
bur,  to  say  the  trutli,  I  did  not  think  she  had 
been  stealing." 

^  Come  along^  miss ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  start,  otherwise  you  must  pass  the  night 
in  the  station-house." 
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Clara  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  it 
•*  And  now,  miss,  we  must  search  your  person." 
"  You  will  not  surely,  madam,"  said  she,  ap- 
pealing to  Mrs.  Manwarring,  "refuse  to  allow 
this  insulting  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  one 
of  your  female  servants,  and  in  your  presence  I 
Do  not, — O !  do  not  let  me  be  subjected  to 
treatment  from  which  every  womanly  feeling 
recoils  !" 

"  You  must  not  interfere,  Mrs.  Manwarring," 
said  the  husband,  "  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  have 
to  attend  the  examination  and  trial  as  a  witness." 
The  policemen  now  approached  Clara,  as  if 
to  lay  hands  on  her;  and  she,  turning  pale  as 
death,  and  then  becoming  suffused  with  crimson, 
implored  Mrs.  Manwarring  to  protect  her,  and  to 
have  the  search  of  her  person  confided  to  any 
female  in  the  house.  This  favour,  however,  she 
seemed  but  little  disposed  to  grant  her,  and 
rudely  intimated  as  much ;  but  one  of  the  police, 
pitying  the  agony  in  which  he  saw  her  plunged, 
with  more  humanity  than  those  who  ought  to 
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have  protected  her,  civilly  said  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  depute  the  search  to  a  woman,  and 
that  he  and  his  companion  would  remain  outside 
the  door  while  it  was  performed.  Mrs.  Man- 
warring  would  not  permit  her  maid  or  the  house- 
keeper to  search  Qara,  lest,  as  she  said,  she 
might  be  deprived  of  their  services,  if  required 
to  attend  the  trial ;  but  she  assented  to  having 
the  task  deputed  to  the  housemaid,  who  was 
summoned. 

*<  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  that 
you  ought,"  said  this  unfeeling  woman,  '<  to  draw 
such  discredit  on  my  house.  What  will  the  neigh- 
bours think,  when  they  hear  that  two  Bow-«treet 
officers  have  been  sent  down  to  take  away,  as 
prisoner,  a  person  engaged  to  be  the  governess 
of  my  children  ?  But  Til  take  care  to  give  my 
opinion  very  roundly  to  your  quaker  friend, 
Abraham  Jacob,  that  I  will.  And  you,  Mr. 
Manwarring,  I  trust  you  will  bring  him  to  a 
sharp  account  for  recommending  such  a  person 
to  us.     Come  along,   Mr.  Manwarring,  come 
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^ong,  yim  surely  do  not  mean  to  be  present  at 
the  search,  so  come  with  me." 

The  room  being  now  left  with  only  Clara  and 
the  housemaid,  the  Bow-street  officers  remaining 
outside  the  door,  she  submitted  to  a  search,  per- 
formed with  as  much  respect  as  so  humiliating 
an  operation  could  be  attended  with,  the  house- 
maid evidently  being  persuaded  of  the  innocence 
of  which  her  master  and  mistress  seemed  to 
entertain  the  worst  suspicions.     The  purse   of 
Clara,  with  the  keys  of  her  dressing-box  and 
trunk,  were  delivered  to  the  officers,  and  great 
was  her  annoyance  when,  having  requested  that 
a  half-sovereign  might  be  returned  to  her,  to  give 
the  housemaid,  she  was  informed  that  even  that 
trifling  sum  could  not  be  considered  hers,  until 
it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  she  had  come 
honestly  by  it      Her  dressing-case  and  trunk 
were  now  searched,  and  in  the  former  was  found 
a  ten-pound  Bank  note.    The  announcement  of 
this  fact  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man  warring  was  received 
by  them  as  proof  positive  of  the  guilt  of  Clara. 

m2 
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<<  There,  you  see,  I  was  right,"  said  the  lady, 
<<  you  may  depend  that  is  part  of  the  spoiL'* 

The  Bow-street  o£Bcer  having  examined  the 
note  narrowly,  discovered  on  the  back  of  it  the 
name  and  address  of  Abraham  Jacob,  and  stated 
this  circumstance,  which  only  drew  from  Mrs. 
Manwaning  a  declaration  of  her  conviction,  that 
the  artful  young  woman  had  written  it  herself 
to  avert  suspicion. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in 
circumstances  similar  to  that  in  which  our  unfor^ 
tunate  heroine  now  found  herself,  people  are 
much  more  prone  to  believe  in  the  guilt  than  in 
vhe  innocence  of  the  accused.  Clara  observed 
this,  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  added  to  the 
horror  of  her  situation,  and  wondered  how  she 
had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
warring,  that  they  should  thus  pronounce  her 
culpable  of  a  crime  of  which  she  would  not 
suspect  a  stranger,  even  of  the  poorest  class, 
without  some  strong  proof  of  guilt 

Her  trunk  being  attached  to  the  chaise,  she 
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was  led  to  it  by  the  Bow-street  officers;  and, 
while  passing  through  the  hall,  heard  Mrs.  Man- 
warring  tell  a  servant  to  order  dinner  to  be  served 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  ordered,  as  she  had 
been  so  agitated  by  the  horrid  business  which  had 
occurred,  that  she  felt  the  want  of  refreshment. 
"  And  tell  the  cook,  continued  she,  "  that  I 
wish  her  to  send  up  some  sauce poiverade** 

The  whole  of  the  servants  flocked  to  the  upper 
windows,  and  to  the  stable  yard-gate,  to  see  the 
carriage  drive  away  with  the  prisoner,  who  held 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  wept  with  a 
bitterness  of  anguish  never  before  experienced, 
at  the  degradation  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

<*  Don't  take  on  so,  miss,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  between  whom  she  was  seated. 

<^  If  8  no  use  crying ;  and,  as  yet,  nothing  has 
come  to  light  to  criminate  you." 

"  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  of  what  I  am 
accused?'  asked  Clara,  her  voice  almost  inaudible 
from  emotion. 

"Why,  miss,  the  housemaid  at  Weller's  Hotel 
says  she  saw  you  come  out  of  a  gentleman's  bed- 
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chamber,  after  she  had  gone  into  the  same  room 
to  look  for  you  only  a  short  thne  before,  when 
you  were  not  to  be  found.  She  also  declares 
that,  on  meeting  you^  you  were  greatly  flurried, 
and  that,  the  more  she  questioned  you,  the  more 
embarrassed  you  appeared*  That  moreover,  you 
acknowledged  to  her  that  you  had  concealed 
yourself  in  a  closet,  and  that  when  you  heard  the 
voice  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  apartment 
you  had  been  concealed,  you  burst  from  her 
grasp,  and  ran  away  towards  the  back  stairs  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  terror,  and  owned  to  her 
that  you  would  not  meet  him  for  the  whole 
world/' 

"  All  this  is  perfectly  true,"  sdd  Clara ;  but — 
<<  Don't    criminate   yourself,   miss;    confess 
nothing   'till  you  are  on  your  hexamination,** 
interrupted  the  officer. 

*^  I  have  no  confession  to  make ;  I  was  only 
about  to  say,  that  the  circumstances  which  yoa 
have  stated,  and  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  cor- 
rect, involve  no. crime,  and  do  not  explain  why  I 
am  thus  made  a  prisoner." 
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Why,  this  is  the  worst  of  the  business,  miss. 
No  sooner  had  the  chamber-maid  returned  to  the 
lobby  up  stairs,  after  having  left  you  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Manwarring's  sitting-room,  than  she  heard 
Mr.  Marsden  swearing  that  he  had  been  robbed 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
open  writing-box  when  called  down  to  speak  to 
a  gentleman.  Now,  as  you  were  known  to  be 
concealed  in  a  closet  inside  that  room,  and  that 
no  one  else  was  seen  to  come  out  of  it  since  Mr. 
Marsden  had  left  it,  you  are  accused  of  having 
taken  the  notes;  and  your  alarm  and  running 
away,  when  you  heard  the  gentleman's  voice, 
is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  suspicion." 

Shocked  beyond  all  expression  by  this  disclo- 
sure, Clara  now  fully  comprehended  the  dreadful 
position  in  which  she  found  herself  placed.  She 
tried  to  reflect  on  what  step  she  should  take  in 
this  terrible  affidr;  but  the  agony  of  her  mind 
nearly  precluded  the  power  of  reflection.  At 
length  Abraham  Jacob,  that  kind,  that  tried 
friend,  occurred  to  her  troubled  thoughts.  <^  He 
will  not  believe  me  culpable — he  will  not  abandon 
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me  in  this  hour  of  adversity,"  said  she ;  and, 
taking  courage,  she  asked  the  officers  if  they, 
instead  of  taking  her  to  the  police-office^  would 
take  her  to  the  house  of  a  friend  ? 

<<  Why  indeed,  miss,  though  we  really  would 
wish  to  oblige  you,  seeing  that  we  think  it  a  pity 
one  so  young  and  so  genteel  as  you,  miss,  should 
be  exposed  to  such  trouble;  I  don't  think  we 
could  call  on  any  friend  of  yours,  unless  it  was 
one  that  chanced  to  lie  directly  in  our  way.** 

How  did  the  heart  of  Clara  sink  and  droop, 
when  she  recollected  that,  long  ere  she  could 
reach  London,  Abraham  Jacob  would  have  re- 
turned to  Clapham-common,  and  that  conse- 
quently she  could  not  hope  that  the  men,  whose 
prisoner  she  was,  would  consent  to  take  her  there. 
Her  terror  became  insupportable  at  the  idea  of 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  those 
places  in  which  persons  in  her  dreadful  position 
are  condemned  to  remain ;  for,  vague  as  were 
her  notions  of  such  places,  she  trembled  at  the 
anticipation  of  entering  any  of  them. 

^^  You  see,  miss,  as  I  said  before,  if  your  friend 
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lives  any  where  near  our  road,  I  won't  refuse  to 
stop  to  let  you  see  him  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Alas  I  he  resides  at  Clapham-common,"  said 
Qara. 

^*  At  Clapham-common,"  lepeated  the  man  ; 
*'  and  what  pray  may  be  his  name?*' 
"  Abraham  Jacob." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! — What,  you  are  a  friend 
of  Abraham  Jacob's,  the  good  quaker? — Well, 
who'd  have  thought  it !" 

'^  Vy  !  did'nt  you  see  his  name  on  that  there 
note?"  said  the  other  man. 

"  O!  do  you  know  Abraham  Jacob?"  asked 
Clara,  bursting  into  tears  as  the  recollection  of 
the  quiet  and  happy  hours  passed  beneath  his 
roof,  crossed  her  memory,  contrasted  with  the 
degrading  and  terrible  situation  in  which  she  now 
was  placed. 

^^  And  his  daughter,  my  dear  good  Rachael  ?  " 
added  Clara,  softened  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  kindness  of  that  gentle  girl. 

Ay,  miss^  I  know  them  well,  and  would  go 
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a  hundred  miles  to  serve  'em,  that  I  would. 
Why,  bless  your  art,  miss,  the  good  gentleman 
has  ^ven  my  poor  infirm  old  mother  a  cottage 
and  little  garden,  rent-free,  these  ten  years,  that 
he  has ;  and  Miss  Rachael  gives  her  warm  cloth- 
ing every  winter.  Know  them,  miss!  a  good 
right  me  and  mine  have  to  know  them.  Why» 
'twould  take  a  day,  miss,  to  tell  you  half  their 
goodness  to  my  poor  old  mother;  and  how 
they  used  to  send  her  broth  and  puddings,  and 
all  manner  of  delicacies,  when  she  was  so  ill; 
ay! — and  come  and  see  her  themselves,  that 
they  did.  Til  tell  you  what,  miss,  I  can't  take 
you  to  Clapham  to-night,  that's  clear ;  but  I'll 
go  there  and  tell  Mr.  Jacob  what  has  happened, 
that  I  will,  before  I  sleep;  so  keep  a  good  heart, 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  With  such  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Jacob,  things  can't  go  hard  with  you. 
Why,  what  a  fool  I  was ;  I  thought  I  heard  that 
there  Mrs.  Manwarring  mention  his  name,  as 
having  recommended  you  to  her;  and  then  1 
pricked  up  my  hearsj  has  I  always  does  when  I 
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ears  him  mentioned;  and  then  it  went  quite 
clear  out  of  my  ead ;  but  never  mind,  miss,  don't 
be  afeard." 

The  whole  manner  of  the  man  became 
changed:  never  rude,  it  now  was  respectful. 
His  subordinate,  following  his  example,  evinced 
as  much  deference  to  Clara  as  their  relative 
positions  could  admit  The  chaise  now  stopped 
at  an  inn  where  the  horses  were  to  be  changed, 
and  the  Bow-street  officer  civilly  offered  his 
prisoner  any  refreshment  of  which  she  might 
wish  to  partake:  but,  though  faint  from  long 
fasting,  and  the  dreadful  agitation  she  had  suf- 
fered, Clara  refused  his  offer,  lest  her  acceptance 
should  expose  her  to  the  prying  glance  of  any  of 
the  persons  of  the  post-house.  She  requested 
that  the  blind  of  the  window  next  the  inn  might 
be  drawn  up;  and,  taking  the  place  of  the  officer 
who  had  descended  from  the  carriage,  she  leant 
forward  to  inhale  the  fresh  breeze,  in  order  to 
gain  strength  for  the  examination  in  London,  to 
which  she  looked  forward  with  so  much  dread. 
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While  she  sat  plunged  in  painful  thought,  a 
travelling  carriage  and  four  drove  up,  and  stopped 
precisely  by  the  chaise,  at  the  side  next  which  she 
was  seated.  She  drew  away  her  head  and  shrank 
back,  but  not  before  she  heard  her  own  name 
pronounced  and  repeated  in  tones  of  kindness. 

^^  It  is  Miss  Mordaunt,  mamma !  dear  Miss 
Mordaunt !  do  let  me  see  her,  let  me  speak  to 
her ! "  and  the  next  moment  a  servant  approached 
the  chaise,  and  respectfully  taking  off  his  hat, 
*^  presented  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster's 
compliments,  and  she  wished  to  see  Miss  Mor- 
daunt*' 

The  agitation  of  Clara,  at  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, nearly  overpowered  her.  Shame  dyed  her 
face  with  its  crimson  hue,  she  faltered,  tried  to 
speak,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*^  Why  the  fact  his,  said  the  policeman,  this 
ere  young  lady  canH  very  well  go  to  that  there 
lady,  because  as  how  she  is  our  prisoner." 

The  servant  looked  astonished,  and  left  the 
chaise,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  he  had 
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heard  to  the  marchioness.  In  a  moment  the 
Marquis  of  Axminster,  to  the  surprise  and  alarm 
of  Clara,  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and 
with  a  kindness  of  which  she  little  believed  him 
capable,  saluted  her  cordially,  and  be^ed  to 
know  whether,  in  the  painful  position  in  which  he 
had  heard  she  was  placed,  he  could  be  of  any 
assistance  to  her. 

One  of  the  Bow-street  officers,  who  had  left  his 
prisoner  while  he  was  paying  for  the  horses,  now 
returned,  and  instantly  recognizing  the  marquis, 
told  him  that  the  young  lady  was  at  liberty  to  go 
into  his  carriage  or  into  the  inn,  whichever  his 
lordship  preferred. 

^<  I  am  returning  to  London,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, ^<  and  will  be  answerable  for  the  appearance 
of  this  young  lady,  if  you  wUl  permit  her  to  ac- 
company the  marchioness  and  myself  to  town, 
while  you  follow.  I  am,  as  you  may  ascertain 
by  inquiry,  lord-lieutenant  of  this  county,  con- 
sequently have  the  power  of  exonerating  you  from 
blame  for  a  compliance  with  my  wish  on  this 
subject" 
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A  douceur  of  considerable  amount,  slipped  into 
the  hand  of  the  officer,  accompanied  the  mar^ 
quis's  request,  and  perhaps  uded  in  securing  it 
a  ready  compliance,  for  he  was  permitted  to  hand 
the  weeping  but  grateful  and  astonished  Clara 
from  the  chaise  into  his  coach,  where  she  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  marchioness  and  her 
late  pupil.  In  observing  the  cordiality  of  the 
manner  of  the  marqius,  a£Pording  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  treatment  of  her  when  under  his 
roof,  Clara  was  lost  in  surprise;  but  this  senti- 
ment ceased,  when  his  lordship^  taking  her  hand, 
said— <^  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  have  many  apologies 
to  make  for  misunderstanding  you  so  completely, 
and  undervaluing  you  so  wholly  as  I  did,  when 
you  were  an  inmate  of  my  house.  I  have  wriu 
ten  to  express  my  sense  of  your  conduct,  and  my 
regret  for  my  own,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  letter 
has  not  yet  reached  you.  Lady  Axminster,**  and 
he  took  his  wife's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  Ins  li{ft, 
*<  has  rendered  you  ample  justice,  and  has  taught 
me  to  duly  appreciate  your  honourable  princiides 
and  fine  qualities." 
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<'  Yes,  Mss  Mordaunt,''  said  the  marchioness, 
and  she  blushed  deeply,  ^'  I  have  told  my  hus- 
band every  thing;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  censure  one  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude never  to  be  repaid,  for  having  restored  me 
to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him,  to  our  dear 
child,  and  to  myself/' 

The  marquis  now  questioned  Clara  on  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her  present  painful 
position ;  and  when  she  had  related  all  to  him, 
stating  her  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hercules 
Marsden,  and  the  troubles  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved her,  he  assured  her  that  all  the  influence 
he  could  command,  should  be  exerted  to  free  her 
from  the  meshes  of  the  web  in  which  she  was  so 
innocently  and  painfully  entangled. 

"  It  will  be  too  late  when  we  arrive  in  Lon- 
don," said  he,  "  for  the  magistrate  to  see  you;  I 
will  arrange  for  your  stopping  at  my  house  to- 
night, see  the  magistrate  myself,  and  answer  for 
your  future  attendance.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
Miss  Mordaunt,  all  shall  end  well,  and  I  trust 
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you  will  again  become  the  preceptress  of  mj 
child,  and  the  esteemed  friend  of  the  marchioness 
and  myself." 

^*  I  shall  never  forgive  these  odious  Manwar- 
rings  for  believing  that  there  could  be  even  a 
shadow  of  guilt  attached  to  her,"  said  Lady  Ax- 
minster,  looking  a&ectionately  at  the  open  brow 
and  fine  countenance  of  Clara. 

^*  Yet  you  have  forgiven  one,  who  could,  who 
did,  doubt  her  goodness,"  observed  the  marquis* 
His  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  confidence  and  tenderness  beaming 
in  her  face,  that  Clara  almost  forgot  her  own 
troubles,  in   the   pleasure   she  experienced  in 
witnessing  the  good  understanding  existing  be- 
tween this  now  happy  couple,  and  in  reflecting 
that  her  advice  had  contributed  towards  esta- 
blishing it. 

<<  You  will  stay  with  us,  will  you  not,  Miss 
Mordaunt?"  asked  the  marquis. 

**  Yes,  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  promise  me  that 
you  will,"  demanded  his  wife. 
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"  Do,  dear,  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,"  lisped  the 
little  ^rl. 

<<  Such  kindness  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  me 
at  this  moment,"  replied  Clara;  ^^when  weighed 
down  by  an  imputation  so  humiliating,  so  terrible ; 
that  you  do  not  shrink  from  association  with  a 
person  charged  with  so  degrading  a  crime;  that 
you  do  not  believe  me  capable  of  committing  it, 
is  indeed  a  consolation." 

On  reaching  the  residence  of  Lord  Axminster, 
Clara  was  welcomed  by  its  owners  with  cordial 
kindness;  and  the  marquis,  to  ease  her  mind, 
immediately  set  ofiF  to  the  police  magistrate,  to 
inform  him  that  she  was  placed  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  would  ofiFer  bail  to  any 
amount  required  for  her  appearance.  The  high 
character  of  Lord  Axminster  had  its  due  weight 
with  the  worthy  magistrate,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Miss  Mordaunt  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main at  Orosvenor-square  until  the  examination, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  bail  should  be  accepted 
for  her  next  day. 
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No  sooner  had  the  Bow-«treet  officer  been 
released  from  the  magistrate's  office,  than  he 
immediately  set  off  to  Clapham-common,  and 
communicated  to  Abraham  Jacob  the  charge 
made  against  Clara. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  consterna- 
tion and  chagrin  of  that  excellent  man ;  and,  per- 
haps, on  no  occasion  during  a  long  life,  had  he 
ever  allowed  the  external  demonstrations  of  it  to 
be  so  evident  He  was  positively  angry,  and 
forthwith  hastened  to  London  to  be  on  the  spot 
to  advise  and  protect  his  young  firiend.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  he  reached  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  the  Bow-street  officer  informed 
him  he  would  find  Clara.  He  was  soon  ad-» 
mitted  into  the  library,  where,  seated  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Axminster,  who  were  offering  her 
all  the  consolation  that  friendship  could  suggest, 
Clara  was  listening  to  her  host's  statement  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  her  case. 

Abraham  Jacob  was  received  by  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  with  the  cordiality  due  to  an 
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old  frioDd,  rather  than  the  ceremony  generally 
practised  towards  a  recent  acquaintance ;  and,  as 
he  folded  Clara  to  his  heart  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  near  relative,  she  felt  that,  with  such  friends 
as  Providence  had  raised  for  her,  she  ought  to 
support  with  fortitude  the  trial  that  awaited 
her.  And  now  Clara  revealed  all  that  had  oc- 
curred at  the  hotel,  and  had  given  rise  to  suspi- 
cions so  injurious  to  her,  with  the  motives  for 
her  dread  of  meeting  Mr.  Marsden*  The  indig- 
nation of  Abraham  Jacob  was  strongly  excited 
when  he  heard  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards 
his  young  friend  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manwarring. 

<<  And  this  man  and  woman  have  daughters 
of  their  own  I"  said  he,  "  yet  could  thus  behave 
to  an  orphan  !  Verily,  they  are  unworthy  to 
have  the  blessing  of  children.  The  conduct  of 
thee  and  thine  pleaseth  me  much,  friend  Ax- 
minster;  for,  truth  to  say,  I  looked  not  for  it, 
considering  the  short  sojourn  beneath  thy  roof, 
and  the  abrupt  departure  from  it  of  Clara,  which 
I  attributed  not  to  any  fault  of  hers.  I  candidly 
tell  thee,  notwithstanding,  that  the  midden  re- 
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fused  to  say  aught  that  could  throw  blame  on 
thy  family  or  thee*" 

'*  I  was  the  only  one  here  who  did  not  justly 
appreciate  her/'  said  the  marquis,  ^*  but  I  have 
learned  to  do  so,  and  trust  she  will  remain  long 
enough  with  us  to  enable  me  to  prove  my  hi^ 
estimation  of  her  qualities." 

*<  I  esteem  thy  frankness,  friend  Axmtnster, 
and  trust  thou  wilt  excuse  mine,  if  I  tell  thee 
that  the  profane  music  that  I  heard,  when  for- 
merly beneath  thy  roof,  pleased  me  not,  and  that 
I  trust  the  voices  wedded  in  unholy  song  no 
longer  join  to  soften  and  effeminate  the  mind  of 
the  young  and  inexperienced." 

The  cheeks  of  Lady  Axminster  flushed  crim- 
son, nor  did  her  lord's  countenance  look  wholly 
unmoved,  as  he  hastened  to  say,  that  such  music 
no  longer  was  heard  in  his  house;  then,  as  if 
fearful  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  Ms  wife, 
he  affectionatly  turned  to  her,  and  added, — 
<<  though  we  have  less  music,  we  have  more 
harmony." 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  her  fiienda^ 
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Clara  trembled  while  antidpating  the  examinar 
tion  of  next  day.  To  be  confronted  with  wit- 
nesses, many  of  whom  believed  in  her  guilt,  and 
to  be  stared  at  by  strangers,  in  such  painfal  cir- 
cumstances, fille^  her  with  consternation  and 
dread.  Should  her  innocence  not  be  proved 
(and  what  means  had  she  of  proving  it)  what  was 
to  become  of  her?  These  reflections  banished 
sleep,  and  not  the  repeated  assurances  of  the 
Marquis  of  Axminster,  and  Abraham  Jacob, 
that  they  would  accompany  her  to  the  examina- 
tion, and  that  all  would  end  well,  could  soothe 
her  agitated  spirits.  At  an  early  hour  Abra- 
ham Jacob  was  busily  occupied  in  instituting  a 
strict  search,  to  discover  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  theft  with  which  Clara  was 
charged;  and  in  this  search  the  Bow-street 
officer  was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  him.  A 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  offered  by 
the  good  quaker  to  any  one  who  would  reveal 
the  name  of  the  thief,  and  hand-bills  were  dis- 
tributed at  every  side  to  notify  it. 

As  a  policeman  was  pasting  one  of  these 
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hand-bills  on  a  wall,  a  man  shabbily  dressed 
asked  him  what  it  was  about 

«  Can't  you  read  it  ? "  said  the  policeman. 

^^  Then,  sure,  if  I  could  do  that  same,  it  isn't 
you,  nor  the  likes  of  you,  I'd  be  axing  to  tell 
me.  But  I  suppose  you're  in  the  same  diflSculty 
as  meself,  a^ah,  and  can't  raide  it." 

<^  There  you're  mistaken,  Mr.  Irishman,  '^  for 
I  can  read  it,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can,  I 
will  read  it,"  and  he  did  so. 

<^  Arrah !  where  did  you  say  the  robbery  took 
place,  a-'Cuislila  ?  " 

"  At  Weller's  Hotel,  Brook-street" 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

«  To  be  sure  I  am." 

^*  Why,  then,  faith  and  thought  if  ye  are,  it 
puts  strange  thoughts  in  my  head.  And  when 
did  the  robbery  take  place?" 

"  Yesterday  morning." 

<<  Be  me  soul,  then,  it's  I  that  have  a  suspi- 
cion in  my  head  about  who  took  the  money,  any 
way." 

"  Tell  me  what  your  suspicions  are?" 
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^<  Is  it  for  a  moodhawfi*  ye  take  me  ?  Faith  I 
I'm  not  such  a  bom  iffeot  as  all  that  comes  to, 
neither,  as  to  tell  you  my  suspicion,  and  let  you 
get  the  reward." 

<<  Well,  then,  come  to  the  office  and  tell  it 
there." 

^^  Arrah !  would  you  be  afther  bamboozling  a 
body,  and  making  me  believe  that  people  are 
such  mootiJuntns  as  to  pay  rewards  for  suspi- 
cions? Why,  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  world 
such  a  blockhead  as  that,  not  even  the  most 
jealous-pated  husband  in  all  Inglind,  and  I'm 
tould  they're  the  people  that  pays  the  highest 
prices  for  suspicions.  For  didn't  a  blood  relation 
of  my  own,  a  cousin  jarmint  by  the  mother's  side, 
get  a  handful  of  money  from  one  of  'em,  just 
for  telling  him  a  suspicion?" 

"  Then  what  will  you  do?"  asked  the  police- 
man. 

Do,  faith !  Ill  be  afdier  going  where  I  sispects 
the  money  is  hid,  and  just  make  bould  to  take  it 
away,  and  bring  it  to  the  justice." 

*  Irish  for  an  idiot 
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*<  But  that  will  be  against  the  law :  you  muat 
have  a  search  wamuit,  aud  one  of  the  police  to 
execute  it." 

cc  Must  have  a  what?  O^ThonnommcnDhoiall 
was  there  ever  such  a  oounthry  as  Ingland?  So 
a  man  can't  go  and  take  away  stolen  goods  from 
the  thief,  without  a  search  warrant !  And  sup- 
pose that  while  I'm  going  with  a  cock-and-a- 
bull  story  about  me  suspicions,  the  thief  puts  the 
money  away,  and  I  can't  find  it ;  whaf  s  my  sus- 
picions worth  then  ?  Will  the  law,  about  which 
all  ye  Inglish  are  always  bothering  one,  make 
the  rogue  tell  where  he  has  put  it?" 

<<  No,  certainly,  the  law  does  not  compel  any 
man  to  criminate  himself." 

Ogh !  then,  bad  luck  to  ye'r  law,  say  I,  for 
sure  it's  nothing  but  a  humbug.  Give  me  ould 
Ireland,  where  every  man  can  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  and  where  I  would  not  stand 
upon  much  ceremony  to  go  and  look  for  any- 
thing I  had  a  suspicion  wasn't  come  honestly 
by." 

*<  Well,  but  I  say,  had  you  not  better  come 
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with  me  and  get  the  search  warrant,  and  then 
we  can  go  together  to  the  place  you  suspect" 

**  Faith !  I  don't  mind  if  I  do ;  but,  remember 
one  thing,  don't  expect  to  get  a  share  of  the  re- 
ward, for  I  wont  divide  it.  Ogh !  what  a  dhrole 
counthry  this  is,  paying  rewards  for  thieves.  Be 
me  soul !  if  they  were  paid  for  in  ould  Ireland,  a 
man  might  soon  make  his  fortune.  Arragh! 
will  you  come,  and  I'll  thrate  ye  to  a  noggin  of 
whiskey  ?  " 

**  No ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  a  pint  of 
porter." 

<<  Now  that  I  thinks  of  it,  faith,  I'll  not  thrust 
meself  into  a  public-house  till  afther  I've  done 
the  job,  for  once  I  have  the  dhrop  of  the^ 
creathur  in  me  it  dhrives  out  all  the  suspicions, 
bad  and  good,  and  who  knows  but  another 
might  make  money  of  me  saycret?" 

The  policeman  accompanied  Denis  O'Leary, 
for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  stating^  that 
he  believed  he  could  give  some  information  re- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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lative  to  the  person  who  had  taken  the  money 
from  Wellert  Hotel. 

**  Indeed,  then,  plase  your  worship's  refe- 
rence^ 1  can  do  that  same ;  but  before  I  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  I  must 
be  entirely  alone  by  myself  with  your  honour." 

*^  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  secrecy  here,"* 
said  the  magistrate,  ^  so  communicate  at  onee 
whatever  you  have  got  to  say." 

^  Arragh !  is  it  to  let  some  one  ebe  get  die 
reward?'* 

^  If  your  iufoimatioQ  leads  to  the  detedum 
of  the  thief*  tou  alone  will  be  entitled  to  the 
ivwuni* 

^  Well,  then*  pl&«e  your  revefence^  the  times 
beivji:  h^rd  with  mew  1  just  though:  Vd  mn  a 
Uctle  mooey  to  be!p  meouabh;  and  so  I  imder- 
look  lo  €«rrr  larse  baskvCs  of  Snett^  dirtr  and 
cLuMN  jifisl  » they  mlg^c  bew  back  and  farward 

\iiiuer\  ImcimL     CMi!  ais  1  to 
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you  dragging  dirty  linen  like  a  horse,  or  an  ass, 
what  would  they  say  to  you?" 

"  Really  you  must  come  to  the  point,  my 
good  man ;  I  cannot  sit  here  listening  to  such 
irrelevant  matter." 

"  Then  sure  you  can  standi  if  you  likes  it 
better,  your  worship,  its  all  the  same  to  me." 

^^  You  mistake  me ;  I  mean  that  you  must 
not  take  up  my  time  unnecessarily,  but  at  once 
state  what  are  your  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  thief." 

"  Then,  where  was  I  whin  you  stopped  me  ? 
for  the  devil  a  bit  can  I  ever  remember  a  story 
if  people  stop  me  in  the  middle." 

<^  Can  you  not  state  what  are  your  reasons  for 
suspicion,  without  entering  into  a  history  of  your 
thoughts?" 

"  Thin  how  can  I  ?  Sure  my  suspicions  are 
in  my  thoughts,  and  I  can't  tare  'em  asunder." 

"  This  man  really  perplexes  me !" 

^^  Faith  then !  if  I  may  make  bould  to  say  so, 
your  worship  bothers  the  brains  of  me*     Iq  half 
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the  time  I  have  been  answering  your  reverence's 
quare  questions,  I  could  have  tould  you  the  whole 
story ;  yes,  faith !  and  the  fight  betwixt  the  two 
dogs  in  Park-lane  into  the  bargain,  and  a  more 
iligent  fight  I  never  saw  out  of  Ireland." 

**  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  state  what  excited 
your  suspicions?" 

**  Sure  thin,  isn't  that  what  I've  been  longing 
to  do  for  the  last  half  hour?  and  your  worship 
won't  let  me." 

'*  Those  Irish  arc  the  most  provoking  people 
in  the  world,  I  do  believe." 

<'  Faith !  that's  what  many  of  your  countrymen, 
the  purty  girls  I  mean,  says  to  me,  when  I  makes 
bould  to  salute  'em  under  the  nose." 

^^  Well,  then,  I  remember  you  said  that  you 
were  hired  by  a  Mrs.  somebody." 

**  Selby,  your  worship,"  interrupted  the  police- 
man. 

"  Me  hired !  Pd  like  to  be  after  seeing  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  would  dare  to  afiront 
me  by  hiring  me.    One  may  hire  a  sarvant,  or  a 
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horse,  or  an  ass,  but  not  the  like  of  me.  No, 
your  reverence,  I  said  I  undertook^ — tmdertooh 
was  the  word,  (for  any  one,  even  estated  gintle- 
men,  may  have  imdertakings,)  to  convey  linen 
back  and  forwards  from  Misthris  Selb/s  house 
to  Weller's  hothel.  *  And  so,'  says  she  to  me, 
yesterday  morning,  ^  Mr.  O^Leary,'  says  she,  will 
you  be  plased  to  carry  this  here  basket  of  linen 
to  that  there  hothel,  and  bring  back  another?' 
*  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  for  once  in  a  way, 
Misthris  Selby,'  says  I.  So  off  we  goes ;  and 
we  talked  of  diffirent  matters  as  we  went  along, 
till  we  got  to  Park  Lane.  And  so,  says  I  to  her, 
^  what  strange  people  ye  Inglish  are  to  be  after 
calling  one  of  the  cleanest  streets  in  all  London 
a  lane,  when  a  lane  is  a  small  dirty  narrow  place, 
filled  with  poor  cabins.'     So  she  up  and  tells 

me " 

^^  I  do  not  wish  to  know  what  she  told  you." 
"  Then  faith  !  your  worship  is  right,  for  'twas 
something  mighty  impartinent" 

<<  I  must  insist  on  your  coming  at  once  to  the 
point" 
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"  Any  thing  to  please  your  reverence.  Well, 
thin,  just  as  I  had  a  mind  to  give  the  ould  barge 
as  good  as  she  brought,  out  runs  a  dog  fram  a 
mews,  and  attacks  another  dog  that  was  follow^- 
ing  a  man " 

"  I  insist  on  your  not  taking  up  my  time  any 
longer,  but  come  to  the  point.*' 

'<  By  my  soul  your  honour  will  knock  it  all 
out  of  my  head  with  your  cross-questions.*' 

"  You  took  the  clean  linen  to  the  hotel  ?* 

"  Isn't  it  myself  that  did  that  same  ?" 

"  Did  you  enter  the  hotel." 

"  Not  I,  I'd  scorn  to  be  going  into  a  place 
filled  with  grinning  waithers  aud  saucy  chaps,  as 
don't  know  how  to  spake  Inglish.  I  stood  out- 
side the  airy^  amusing  meself  with  watching  the 
quality  going  past ;  and  sure  and  didn't  I  see  a 
lord  from  the  sweet  ould  counthry,  and  when  I 
said,  lonff  may  your  lordship  live  to  rain  over  us, 
didn't  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  throw 
me  half-a-crown ;  and  didn't  he  laugh  whin  he 
did  so  ?  Arragh !  that  laugh  was  worth  tin  half- 
crowns,  for  it  just  said,  you  and  I  came  from  the 
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ould  counthiy,  and  we  understand  each  other. 
*  Och,  thin,'  my  lord,  says  I, '* 

*<  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, '<  so  I  give  you  notice,  that  if  you  again 
repeat  any  thing  irrelevant  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  robbery,  I  shall  (tismiss  you, 
and  you  will  lose  the  promised  reward," 

^^  Well,  your  worship,  I  waited  and  I  w^ted, 
till  ]  was  as  tired  as  an  omnibus  horse,  or  as 
ever  I  was  when  listening  to  Father  Magrath 
preaching  against  the  dhrink,  and  he  half-seas 
over  himself." 

<^  Will  you  remember  that  you  have  to  speak 
only  to  facts  ?' 

^'  And  isn't  it  a  well-known  fact,  plase  your 
worship's  reverence,  that  Father  Magrath  was — " 

*^  I  care  not  what  he  was,  stick  to  the  business 
of  the  theft." 

^*  Ogh  !  sure  and  its  yourself  that  puts  every- 
thing out  of  my  head,  and  makes  me  so  bothered 
that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying." 

*<  I  must  send  this  man  away." 

**  Sure,  aint  I  coming  to  the  point  in  a  jifiy  ? 
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Down  comes  Misthris  Selby  to  the  avyAoor,  and 
*  come  down,  Mr.  O'Leary/  says  she,  <  and  take 
up  this  here  basket'  Down  I  goes,  and  sure  the 
basket  was  so  heavy  that  I  could  hardly  lift 
it*' 

*^  What  has  the  weight  of  the  basket  to  do 
with  the  robbery?* 

<<  May  be,  you'd  be  for  thinking  that  two  hun- 
dred pounds  wouldn't  be  a  good  weight,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dirty  linen  ?" 

^  Did  you  see  the  money  in  the  basket?" 

«  No,  I  did'nt" 

^  Then  what  is  it  you  mean  to  say?' 

*^  I  mane  to  say,  that  says  I  to  Misthris  Selby, 
'did  you  ever  hear  of  such  dirty  people  in  all 
your  bom  days  as  the  Inglish,  to  be  obliged  to 
be  changing  their  linen  so  often  ?  Now,  in  ould 
Ireland,  the  people  are  so  dane  that  they  only 
change  it  once  a-weeL" 

'<  I  really  begin  to  lose  patience^  and  can  stand 
this  man  no  longer." 

<*  Sure,  thin,  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon,  and 
no  offence,  for  I  see  your  honour^s  of  the  same 
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mind  as  meself  and  mj  countrymen ;  that  is, 
you're  clane,  for  I  see  you  do  not  change  your 
linen  every  day,  and  you're  in  the  right  of  it; 
for  what's  the  good  of  it  when  a  body  bn't 
dirty  r 

*^  I  now  tell  you,  for  the  last  time,  that  if  you 
again  quit  the  subject  of  the  robbery,  you  shall 
be  dismissed  from  the  office;  and  I  will  send  a 
search-warrant  to  Kensington,  by  a  Bow-street 
officer,  who  will  soon  discover  the  dwelling  of 
the  laundress." 

<'  Ogh,  murdhar  !  murdher !  would  your  re- 
verence be  afther  picking  my  pocket,  or  taking 
the  bread  out  of  my  mouth?" 

^*  Will  you,  then,  once  for  all,  confine  yourself 
to  facts  ?' 

^*  I  shall,  I  shall ;  and  I  won't  tell  a  word  of 
what  she  said  to  me  on  the  road,  nor  what  I  said 
to  her,  though,  troth !  some  of  it  was  mighty 
dhrole ;  nor  I  won't  tell  how  flurried  she  was,  nor 
how  she  kept  changing  colour,  like  a  drake's  neck 
in  the  sun,  only  she  was  from  red  to  white,  in- 
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stead  of  from  purple  to  green;  nor  how  she 
stopped  at  the  *  Hand  and  Flower/  and  took  a 
dhrop  of  brandy,  and  gave  me  another;  nor 
how,  whin  we  got  into  her  house,  how  she  took 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  basket,  a  silk  handker- 
chief, folded  tightly  up,  and  locked  it  carefully 
into  a  tay-chest  in  a  cupboard ;  nor  how  I  thought 
to  myself,  that's  the  money  for  the  washing  that 
she  has  put  up  so  carefully  there.  But  thin,  as 
I  sat  resting  meself,  and  wiping  ray  face,  which 
was  terrible  hot,  I  sees  her  put  her  hand  into 
her  pocket,  and  draw  out  a  leather  purse,  out  of 
which  she  took  three  gold  shiners  and  some 
silver,  and  gave  me  two  shillings.  Thin  it  came 
into  my  head  to  be  curious  about  what  she  had 
been  locking  into  the  tay-chest.  So  I  asked  her 
a  question.  *  You  must  make  a  mint  of  money, 
Misthris  Selby,'  said  I.  *  Not  so  much  as  you 
might  think,  Mr.  O'Leary,'  says  she,  ^  for  here's 
all  Tve  haim*d  by  a  week's  heard  work ;'  and  she 
laid  the  three  sovereigns  and  ten  shillings  on  the 
table.     Hiin  it  was  not  her  earnings  she  locked 
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up  in  the  tay-chest,  says  I  to  meself ;  and  so  I 
was  curious  to  know  what  it  was,  but  I  knew  she 
was  not  a  woman  to  answer  questions ;  so  I  asked 
none.  And  then  I  stepped  into  the  Hand  and 
Flower,  and  spint  the  half-crown  the  Irish  lord 
gave  me,  in  dhrinking  his  health,  as  in  honour 
bound ;  and  then  it  all  wint  out  of  me  head,  clear 
and  clane,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it,  till  this 
good  man  here  read  the  hand-bill,  and  I  saw  that 
Weller's  hothel  had  been  robbed ;  and  thin  the 
flurry  of  Misthress  Selby,  and  the  little  parcel  in 
the  silk  handkerchief,  locked  up  so  carefully  in 
the  tay-chest,  came  into  my  mind,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  coming  through  a  chimney,  when  no 
one  expected  it,  and  so  that's  the  whole  story ; 
and  rd  bet  a  noggin  of  whiskey  aginst  a  glass 
of  gin,  that  the  stolen  money  will  be  found  in 
that  same  tay-chest,  in  the  cupboard." 

The  search-warrant  was  delivered  to  the  po- 
liceman, who,  with  another  of  the  same  profev 
sion,  conducted  by  Denis  O'Leary,  soon  arrived 
at  a  small  cottage,  in  a  narrow  lane,  ofi^the  Ken- 
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sington  road.  This  was  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Selby, 
the  laundress,  with  whom  O'Leary  seemed  well 
acquainted,  for  he  addressed  her  in  a  friendly 
tone.  The  policemen  remained  outside  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  when  the j  entered,  the  change 
in  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Selby  denoted  that 
their  presence  alarmed  her,  though  she  endea- 
voured to  assume  a  composure  she  was  far 
from  feeling.  When  they  informed  her  of  their 
business,  her  fright  and  agitation  became  vi- 
sible. 

^<  What  right  have  you  to  search  my  house/' 
demanded  she,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  ^  when  it 
is  well  known  that  the  thief  has  been  discovered  ? 
Why,  I  was  at  the  hotel  last  night,  and  the  cham- 
bermaid told  me  how  a  young  woman  was  cau^t 
coming  out  of  the  gentleman's  room  who  was 
robbed,  and  that  she  had  been  concealed  there 
for  an  hour.  This  is  surely  proof  enough :  then 
why  should  a  poor,  hard-working  woman,  like 
myself,  who  have  nothing  but  my  good  name, 
and  my  hands,  be  suspected  in  this  manner?" 
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<^  Sure,  Mistress  Selby,  its  all  the  plainer  and 
surer  your  honesty  will  be  made,  when  every 
place  is  searched  and  nothing  at  all  found ;  so 
don't  be  afther  fretting  yourself,  CuiMa  ma  chree, 
but  show  those  gintlemen  every  hole  and  comer 
of  the  tiniment.^ 

*^  I  don't  want  none  of  your  hadvice,  you  great 
nasty  drunken  dolt  of  a  Hirishman,"  answered 
the  laundress,  an  incipient  doubt  crossing  her 
mind  that  Denis  C^Leary  was,  in  some  way  or 
other,  connected  with  the  domiciliary  visit  of  the 
police. 

The  officers  now  produced  the  warrant,  and 
unceremoniously  commenced  a  search,  during 
which  the  laundress  betrayed  evident  symptoms 
of  fear;  but  her  agitation  became  increased  to 
terror  when,  after  having  visited  the  cupboard, 
they  demanded  the  key  of  the  tea-chest  Mrs. 
Selby  refusing  to  deliver  it,  asserting  it  was  lost, 
it  was  soon  forced  open,  when  the  silk  handker- 
chief containing  the  notes,  amounting  to  200/., 
were  found,  to  her  no  small  consternation,  and 
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to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Denis  O'Leary,  who 
jumped  for  joy,  danced,  sang  snatches  of  Irish 
songs,  and  vowed  he  would  return  to  his  native 
land,  and  live  like  a  fighting-cock  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Mrs.  Selby  was  hurried  away  to  the 
ofiice,  to  be  committed  to  prison,  muttering  curses 
on  the  **  wicked  Hirishman,"  who  had  brought 
her  into  all  her  trouble. 

^^  Well,  now,  if  that  does  not  bait  Bannagher 
and  Ballinaslow  I"  said  Denis  O'Leary.  <<Ar. 
ragh !  was  it  I,  ye  crathur  of  the  world,  that  tould 
you  to  turn  out  a  tief  ?  Sure,  was  not  it  your 
robbing  the  people,  that  has  brought  you  into 
throuble,  ye  baste,  and  not  me  ?  Faith !  ye  re- 
minds me  of  my  ould  friends  in  Ireland,  that 
blames  the  whiskey  for  every  thing  bad  they  do, 
just  as  if  it  was  the  whiskey  that  ran  afther  them, 
instead  of  them  running  afther  the  whiskey. 
Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  yer  head,  ye  baste,  and 
who  knows  but  I'll  save  you  yet ;  don't  I  know 
a  lad  that  lives  at  the  Seven  Dials,  who,  for  a 
pound  note,  will  swear  you  were  fifty  miles  oiF, 
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fast  asleep  in  your  bed  when  the  money  was 
taken?  He's  the  fellow  for  swearing  a  yellow 
boy,*  any  how,  and  will  bother  any  judge  or  jury 
in  all  Ireland,  let  alone  England,  where  they're 
not  half  so  cute." 

Abraham  Jacob  was  at  the  police  office  when 
Denis  O'Leary  arrived  there  with  Mrs.  Selby 
and  the  officers. 

*'  I've  got  the  money  I  Arragh,  success  to 
ould  Ireland  I  This  is  a  blessed  day  any  way. 
Little  did  I  think,  Denis  O'Leary,  that  its 
yourself  would  be  masther  of  five  hundred  pounds 
in  this  world,  whatever  I  might  be  in  the  nixt. 
Here's  the  woman  that  took  the  money ;  more 
power  to  her  elbow!  Ifs  a  pity  her  mother 
hadn't  twins  of  her,  she's  so  handy." 

When  Abraham  Jacob  heard  the  assertion  of 
the  discovery  of  the  thief,  and  that  the  money 
was  found  in  her  house,  he  felt  so  oveijoyed  that 
he  betrayed  much  more  demonstration  of  delight 
than  were  consistent  with  his  profession. 

•  Alibi. 
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*<  Well  done,  ould  boy !"  said  Denis  O'Leary, 
*^  faith !  and  'tis  yourself  that's  the  wet  quaker, 
to  be  grinning  for  all  the  world  like  a  Kilkenny 
cat,  instead  of  iheei'ng  and  tiumbig  it,  and  turn- 
ing up  your  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder.  Well 
done,  ould  broad  brim  !" 

Even  the  coarse  observations  of  Denis  O'Leary 
could  not  check  the  external  marks  of  satis&ction 
of  the  wortliy  Abraham  Jacob;  but  when  the 
magistrate,  having  counted  over  the  notes,  told 
him  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  young 
lady  to  appear  at  the  office,  and  expressed  his 
deep  regret  at  the  annoyance  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected,  he  hurried  out,  and  calling  a 
coach,  entered  it  with  an  actirity  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  uiging  the  coachman 
to  drive  as  fast  as  possible,  reached  the  door  of 
Lord  Axminsier's  residence  just  as  the  carriage 
of  that  nobleman  was  driving  up  to  convey  him 
and  Clara  to  the  police  office.  Clara's  face  was 
pale  as  marble  when  her  kind  friend  entered  the 
room  where  she  was  seated  with  Lord  and  Lady 
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Axminster,  who  were  endeayouring  to  console 
her;  but  no  sooner  did  her  eyes  meet  the  joyous 
glance  of  Abraham  Jacob,  than  she  felt  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

^*  Thy  innocence  is  made  manifest,  dear  mai- 
den/' said  he,  **  the  stolen  money  is  found,  and 
the  thief  is  in  custody."  And  he  pressed  the 
trembling  girl  in  his  arms ;  a  tear  from  his  cheek 
mingling  with  hers,  as  she  sank,  fainting,  into 
the  chair  whence  she  had  wildly  risen  when  he 
entered. 

The  joy  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Axminster  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Abraham 
Jacob;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  three 
persons  in  a  higher  state  of  satisfaction  than  those 
now  surrounding  the  still  trembling  Clara,  who^ 
recovered  from  the  faintness  that  had  overpowered 
her,  could  hardly  believe  that  the  degrading 
charge  under  which  her  spirit  had  been  tortured 
during  the  last  few  hours — hours  that  seemed  to 
comprise  whole  days — ^had  passed  away. 

*<  Thou  must  accompany  me  to  Clapham,  my 
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child,"  said  Abraham  Jacob,  when  Clara  was 
restored  to  something  like  composure. 

<<  Pray,  leave  her  with  me,  I  entreat  you?" 
asked  the  Marchioness. 

'^  "Doj  friend  Abraham,''  joined  the  marquis, 
<<  for  as  a  friend,  and  an  esteemed  one,  I  must 
ever  consider  you." 

*<  I  thank  thee,  truly,"  replied  Abraham,  <<  and 
I  value  thy  esteem,  but  Clara  requires  repose, 
and  Rachael  impatiently  expects  her.  Thou  and 
thy  fair  wife,  for  verily  she  is  comely,  shall  be 
welcome  to  my  home,  where,  if  thou  findest  no 
gilded  ceiUngs,  no  hangings  of  satin  and  velvet, 
thou  wilt  find  quiet  and  good-wiU." 

Gladly  would  Clara  have  returned  to  Clap- 
ham,  but  the  fear  of  again  encountering  Clarence 
Seymour's  altered  manner  and  stem  regard, 
caused  her  to  shrink  from  it  Something  of 
this  reluctance  was  viable  to  Abraham,  but  he 
mistook  the  cause,  and,  attributing  it  to  Clara's 
desire  of  not  being  a  burthen  on  his  bounty,  he 
took  her  hand  and  said — 
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**  Remember,  maiden,  that  henceforth  I  con- 
sider thee  as  my  child ;  yea,  verily,  I  will  be  unto 
thee  as  a  father.  Ever  since  thou  first  became  an 
inmate  of  my  dwelling,  I  wished  thee  not  to  quit 
it  for  the  home  of  strangers.  I  yielded  to  thy 
desire  to  leave  us  against  my  judgment  and  my 
affection,  and  against  that  of  my  dear  Rachael. 
Thou  hast  suffered  enough  by  the  unkindness  to 
which  thou  hast  been  exposed;  thy  fame,  thy  life 
itself,  might  have  been  the  sacrifice;  but  now  I 
assert  over  thine  actions  the  right  of  a  parent, 
and  my  home  shall  be  thine,  until  thou  shalt  enter 
that  of  thy  husband.  I  announce  to  thee,  before 
those  kind  friends,  that  I  will  render  thee  inde- 
pendent of  any  future  exertions  on  thy  part,  to 
earn  thy  subsistence,  and  will  never  again  hear 
of  thy  going  out  as  a  governess." 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  express  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  Clara,  and  she  knew  that 
any  effi>rt  to  do  so,  would  offend,  rather  than 
please  Abraham  Jacob.  Still  she  looked  forward 
with  dread  to  a  meeting  with  Clarence  Seymour, 
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but  could  not  bring  herself  to  acknowledge  ber 
feelings  to  the  good  quaker,  consequently  could 
o£Fer  no  excuse  for  not  accompanying  him  to 
Clapham,  and  therefore  consented  to  do  so. 
She  left  not  Grosvenor-square  without  receiving 
every  mark  of  affectionate  respect  from  its 
owners,  who  declared  their  intention  of  paying 
her  a  visit  in  a  couple  of  days. 

<'  Come  when  thou  wilt,"  said  Abraham  Jacob, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Axminster,  *<  and  thou  wilt  be 
welcome,  for  verily  I  like  thee  and  thine,  though 
I  deemed  not  I  should  learn  to  esteem  those  firom 
whom  Clara  parted  so  soon,  and  so  abruptly." 

Arrived  at  Clapham,  Rachael  was  at  the  door 
impatiently  waiting  for  her  father;  and  her  joy 
at  beholding  her  friend  Clara  was  unspeakable. 
They  had  hardly  been  seated,  when  Clarence 
Seymour  arrived,  little  suspecting  that  the  per- 
son dearest  to  him  on  earth,  and  who  occupied 
all  his  thoughts,  was  beneath  the  roof  of  Fair- 
lawn.  When  he  entered  the  room  unannounced, 
as  was  his  wont  in  the  unceremonious  dwelling 
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of  his  friend,  Clara's  pale  cheeks  became  suffused 
with  blushes,  but  schooled  by  her  maidenly  pride, 
she  concealed  her  emotion,  and  they  quickly 
resumed  their  pallid  hue. 

"You  have  been  ill— suffering,  Miss  Mor- 
daunt,"  said  Clarence,  forgetting,  in  the  interest 
'land  anxiety  awakened  by  her  altered  looks,  all 
the  coldness  and  reserve  he  had  decided  on 
evincing  if  they  ever  again  met 

"  I  have  been "  and  Clara's  trembling  lips 

denied  the  power  of  finishing  the  sentence;  for, 
overpowered  by  witnessing  his  emotion,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Good  Heavens !  Clara — dear  Clara  I  Miss 
Mordaunt,  I  mean  to  say,  tell  me  why  are  you 
thus  agitated  ?  What  has  occurred  ?  Yet  no,  do 
not  speak,  you  are  ill — drink  a  little  of  this,"  and 
he  seized  a  glass  of  water  from  the  table,  and 
put  it  to  her  lips. 

Clara,  feeling  it  impossible  to  repress  her  tears, 
rose,  and  accompanied  by  the  good  and  gentle 
Rachael,  left  the  room,  but  not  before  she  had 
recovered  sufficient  self-control  to  look  the  thanks 
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she  could  not  speak  to  Clarence,  who  eagerly 
offBred  his  arm  to  assist  her  to  her  chamber;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  former  resolutions,  resigned  not 
her^s  until  it  had  been  gently  pressed  to  his  heart. 

On  returning  to  the  study  of  Abraham  Jacob, 
that  excellent  man  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
occurred  to  Clara,  which  produced  such  an  effect 
on  him,  that,  thrown  completely  off  Us  guard, 
in  a  transport  of  excitement,  he  avowed  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  life,  and  that  he  had,  pre- 
viously to  her  entering  Mr.  Manwaning's  house, 
determined  on  laying  his  hand  and  fortune  at 
her  feet" 

''And  what  hindered  thy  doing  so,  friend 
Clarence?"  demanded  Abraham  Jacob* 

''  Miss  Mordaunt's  refusal  to  explun  a  cir- 
cumstance that  pained  and  mortified  me;  a  cir- 
cumstance I  would  not,  could  not  have  believed, 
had  I  not  beheld  the  proof." 

''As  I  consider  Clara,  as  if  she  were  my 
daughter,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call  on  thee 
to  explain  the  circumstance." 

Clarence  Seymour  now  related   his   having 
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seen  the  letter  addressed  to  her  at  his  club, 
by  one  of  the  most  dissolute  young  men  in 
London, — his  having  asked  her  if  the  writer  had 
made  honourable  proposals  to  her,  and  her  having 
stated  that  her  acquaintance  with  him  never  ex- 
ceeded a  bow,  but  leaving  the  circumstance  of 
the  letter  unexplained." 

**  That  is  very  unlike  the  general  frankness 
of  Clara,"  said  Abraham  Jacob,  '^  nevertheless 
thou  knowest,  Clarence,  that  a  man,  and  parti- 
cularly such  a  one  as  he  whom  thou  hast  de- 
scribed, would  be  very  capable  of  writing  a  letter 
to  a  young  maiden,  though  never  encouraged  by 
her  to  do  so,  and  that  the  natural  modesty  of 
the  sex,  joined  to  a  dread  of  embroiling  thee 
in  a  quarrel,  might  make  her  decline  entering 
into  the  subject" 

^*  It  may  be  so ;  and,  oh !  if  it  should,  how 
shall  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  doubting  her  truth 
— ^her  delicacy — ^her  virtue?  I  am  wretched  when 
I  reflect  that  it  was  this  doubt  that  prevented  my 
asking  her  hand,  and  that  had  she  accepted  it, 
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she  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  cruel 
insult  that  occurred." 

'<  Love  is  a  strange  and  (I  begin  to  think) 
a  very  selfish  passion,  friend  Clarence.  Yet 
the  love  I  bore  the  mother  of  my  Rachael 
was  not  so.  I  could  no  more  have  doubted 
her  truth  than  I  could  that  of  my  child.  But 
thinkest  thou,  Clarence,  that  this  maiden  loves 
thee?" 

<'  I  would  fain  hope  that  she  is  not  quite 
indi£Perent  to  the  afiPecdon  I  have  manifested 
towards  her." 

'^  Yea,  verily — I  now  begin  to  understand  the 
cause  of  the  emotion  I  have  sometimes  remarked 
in  her;  and  I  tell  thee,  Clarence,  it  was  not  well 
in  thee,  with  this  hope,  to  let  thy  foolish  sus{h- 
cions  or  jealousy  prevent  thy  demanding  the 
hand  of  Clara,  when  thou  did'st  meet  her  beneath 
my  roof." 

<<  You  cannot  blame  me  half  so  much,  my 
good  friend,  as  I  blame  myself;  but  my  fault 
shall  be  repaired  before  I  sleep;   and  let  me 
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daim  your  good  offices,  to  induce  her  to  be 


come  mine." 


The  letter  addressed  to  Clara  by  Lord  Ax- 
minster,  when  the  marchioness  had  confessed  to 
him  all  that  she  owed  to  her,  was  found  by  Clara 
at  Clapham,  and  its  perusal  deeply  affected  her, 
to  find  a  proud  man, — old  enough  to  have  been 
her  father,  acknowledging  his  heartfelt  obliga- 
tions to  her,  and  demanding  her  pardon — ^touched 
her  sensibly ;  and  the  sweetest  tears  she  ever  shed 
were  those  which  fell  from  her  eyes,  as  she  read 
this  testimony  of  the  good  produced  by  her 
humble  but  successful  endeavours. 

Abraham  Jacob  would  not  permit  Clarence 
Seymour  to  see  or  write  to  Clara,  until  her  nerves 
had  been  soothed  by  a  refreshing  night's  sleep. 
But  the  next  day  he  engaged  Rachael  in  a  long 
walk,  and  left  Clarence  to  plead  his  suit. 

Never  had  Clara  looked  so  lovely  as  when 
Abraham  Jacob,  rising  to  leave  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  seated  with  her  and  her  lover, 
told  her  that,  as  her  father  and  guardian,  he  had 

VOL.  II.  o 
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promised  his  finend  Clarence  an  hour's  uninter- 
rupted conversation  with  her* 

Her  cheeks  covered  with  blushes,  and  her 
heart  throbbing  with  emotion,  she  rose  to  go  also ; 
but  Clarence  seized  her  hand,  led  her  back  to 
her  chair,  and  poured  out  all  the  love  with  which 
his  heart  had  long  been  overflowing.  Nor  did 
she  listen  unmoved,  or  relEuse  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  dear  to  her,  though  she  uiged  the  dis- 
parity in  their  fortunes  as  a  motive  for  with- 
holding the  hand  he  sought  But  Clarence 
pleaded  so  eloquently,  and  her  heart  aided  his 
eloquence  so  powerfully,  that  she  at  length 
yielded  to  his  solidtations,  only  exacting  a  pro- 
mise that  she  should  not  be  called  on  for  the  per- 
formance of  her  engagement  for  three  months, 
the  period  at  which  the  external  trappings  of  her 
mourning  for  her  aunt  would  expire. 

<<  You  have  not  asked  me  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Francb  Carysfoot  having  written 
to  me,"  said  Clara,  with  an  expresaon  almost 
approaching  to  archness  in  her  beautiful  faceu 
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^^  Name  it  not,  my  dear,  my  own  Gara,"  re* 
plied  Clarence  Seymour.  <'  I  want  to  know 
nothing  but  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  unre- 
luctantly  bo." 

<<  The  motives  of  my  reserve  on  that  point  were 
not  personal,"  continued  she,  '<or  be  assured 
the  secret  would  have  readily  been  commu- 
nicated to  you.  He  sent  a  letter  for  another, 
under  cover  to  me,  without  my  sanction,  with- 
out my  knowledge.  I  never  permitted  a  second 
letter  to  pass  through  my  hands ;  and,  when  you 
lately  asked  me  to  explain  his  having  written  to 
me,  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  now  revealed." 

Love-speeches,  however  interesting  to  lovers, 
are  little  so  to  readers :  we  will  therefore  spare 
ours  from  a  repetition  of  the  ardent  declarations 
of  affection  made  by  Clarence  Seymour,  and 
the  timid  expressions  of  reciprocity  with  which 
they  were  returned  by  Clara. 

When  Abraham  Jacob  came  back  from  his 
walk»  the  happy  faces  of  hb  young  friends  an- 

o2 
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nounced  that  their  private  conference  bad  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  both.  He  heartily  con- 
gratulated them,  and  evinced  a  gratification  at 
the  happy  prospects  before  them,  scarcely  less 
warm  than  if  Clara  had  been  indeed  his  own  child. 

The  next  day  brought  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Axminster  to  Clapham-common, 
whence  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Clarence 
Seymour,  and  were  informed  by  Abraham  Jacob 
of  the  engagement  entered  into  with  him  by 
Clara. 

<^  It  is  an  attachment  of  some  standing,  at 
least  on  his  side,"  said  Abraham,  in  reply  to  an 
observation  made  by  the  marquis  on  the  sud- 
denness of  the  engagement  **  Clarence  is  rich, 
yea,  verily,  the  possessor  of  unbounded  wealth, 
though  his  habits  of  life  are  so  simple  that  it 
appeareth  not.  He  oweth  this  simplicity  to 
me,  I  am  fain  to  believe ;  for  much  of  his  re- 
creation time,  from  school  and  coUege,  was 
passed  here." 

<<  Is  he  any  relative  to  Lord  Seymourville?" 
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asked  the  marquis;   <<for  the  name   Clarence 
Seymour  is  also  his." 

*'  He  is  first  cousin,  but  they  are  not  on 
friendly  terms;  for  the  dissipated  habits  of  him 
thou  hast  named,  have  led  to  nearly  a  total 
alienation/' 

*^Does  Mr.  Seymour  know  of  the  accident 
that  has  befallen  his  cousin?" 

<<  I  will  even  ask  him,  friend  Axminster." 

Clarence  did  not  know  of  it,  and  heard  the 
tidings  with  regret.  A  fall  from  his  horse  the  day 
before  had  occasioned  a  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

Clarence  Seymour  being  next  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates,  which,  owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  their  present  possessor,  were  in  a  most  dila- 
pidated condition,  heard  not  this  intelligence 
without  reflecting  on  the  probability  that  he  would 
soon  be  called  from  his  comparatively  obscure, 
but  happy  state,  to  the  peerage ;  a  change  in- 
volving new  and  serious  duties,  and  compelling  a 
much  less  retired  life. 

Clara  learned  the  news  of  Lord  Seymourville's 
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danger  with  regret.  Ignorant  of  the  connexioD 
in  which  Clarence  stood  to  him^  she  felt  alarm 
instead  of  complacency,  in  the  notion  of  lus 
being  elevated  to  a  rank  for  which,  when  supposed 
to  be  the  heiress  of  great  wealth,  she  had  never 
indulged  a  wish,  but  from  wMch  she  now  shrank 
with  dread,  believing  that  the  publicity  attached 
to  such  a  position  would  draw  unpleasant  obser- 
vations on  the  disparity  of  her  station  and  that  of 
the  future  Lord  Seymourville.  Known  to  many 
persons  as  having  filled  the  situation  of  gover- 
ness, in  families  whence  she  had  been  abruptly 
dismissed,  and  known  to  some  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  as  having  been  made  a  prisoner  on  a 
eharge  of  theft,  how  could  she  hope  that  so  de- 
grading a  circumstance  could  be  long  concealed, 
or  how  bear,  without  dismay,  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  viewed  as  a  stain  on  him  whose  rank 
she  was  to  share?  Clarence  Seymour  quickly  read 
in  her  expressive  face  the  painful  reflections  that 
were  passing  in  her  mind,  and  with  all  a  lover^s 
tenderness  endeavoured  to  remove  them. 

Glara  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  marry  Clarenoe 
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in  case  he  became  Lord  Seymourrille,  and  that 
though  the  sacrifice  of  his  hand  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  her  peace,  it  was  her  duty  to  make 
it.  The  faces  of  the  lovers,  so  lately  beaming 
with  satisfaction,  were  now  overcast  with  sad- 
ness; for  though  Clarence  determined  not  to 
yield  to  what  he  considered  the  overstrained 
notions  of  delicacy  in  Clara,  and  never  to  resign 
her  hand,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  have  much 
difficulty  in  conquering  her  objections.  To  have 
an  obstacle  to  his  happiness  thus  inteiposed,  when 
he  believed  it  secure,  was  more  than  he  had 
equanimity  to  bear  patiently;  and,  unlike  most 
heirs  to  high  rank,  he  hearUly  wished  that  his 
cousin  might  live  many  years,  and  leave  a  son 
to  fill  his  peerage,  rather  than  have  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  Clara  wounded  by  the  fears  that  her 
accession  to  rank  would  draw  censorious  ani- 
madversion on  events  that  had  already  too  much 
distressed  her. 

The  affectionate  cordiality  evinced  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Axminster  towards  Clara,  was  highly 
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gratifying  to  her  and  ber  kind  friends  at  Clap- 
ham  ;  a  better  proof  of  which  could  not  be  given 
than  by  the  consentment  of  Abraham  Jacob, 
that  Rachael  and  himself  should  accompany  Clara 
on  a  visit  to  Axminster  House,  where,  whenever 
it  took  place,  Clarence  promised  to  join  them. 
The  marquis  and  marchioness  returned  to  Lon- 
don highly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  villa  of  the 
good  quaker,  and  not  less  so  with  the  circle 
assembled  there. 

The  next  day  brought  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Seymourville,  and  his  successor  was 
obliged  to  go  to  London,  and  superintend 
the  ceremony,  which  it  was  now  his  place  to 
order.  Never  did  any  one  feel  so  little  satis- 
faction as  the  present  lord  in  his  accession  of 
title,  and  when  Clara  addressed  him  as  Lord 
SeymourviUe,  he  thought  that  there  was  a  cold- 
ness, a  formality  in  the  sound,  that  rendered  it 
very  inharmonious  to  his  ears. 

As  they  sat  at  an  open  window  at  Clapham, 
a  few  days  after,  Clara  was  startled  by  a  voice. 
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whose  tones  recalled  many  painful  feelings  to 
faer  mind. 

"  Why,  thin,  I  tell  you  I  will  see  the  young 
lady,  and  nobody  sJiall  hinder  me,"  said  the 
voice  of  Denis  O'Leary,  to  the  sober  and  staid 
man  servant  of  Abraham  Jacob,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  his  entrance.  ^*  For  what  do 
ye  take  me,  man  alive  ?  Arrah !  don't  ye  see 
I'm  a  responsible  man?" 

Though  now  habited  in  a  very  different  style 
to  that  in  which  she  had  seen  him  in  the  house 
of  her  aunt,  Clara  quickly  recognised  Denis 
O'Leary;  and  the  recollection  of  the  death  ot 
that  dear  relative,  associated  in  her  memory  with 
the  Hibernian,  came  back  as  vividly  as  if  it  only 
occurred  a  few  days  before. 

*^  Why,  ye  bastcj  don't  stand  there  iheeing 
and  thouing  me,  but  raid  this,"  and  he  thrust 
a  newspaper  into  the  face  of  the  servant. 

^^  I  tell  thee,  friend,  thou  canst  not  see  the 
maiden ;  but  thou  mayest  see  her  guardian,  even 

him  to  whom  this  house  belongeth." 

08 
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When  Clara  saw  Denis  O'Leary  furiing  t&e 
newspaper  with  an  air  of  authority,  some  unde- 
fined dread  of  evil  seized  her. 

<*  O  Clarence  I "  said  she,  <<  what  new  insult, 
what  new  trial  awaits  me? — ^that  man  is  surely 
tiie  bearer  of  some  intelligenoe  to  wound  me. 
See,  he  holds  a  newspaper.  Is  my  name  not 
already  sufficiently  degraded,  that  it  must  now 
be  dragged  through  this  publicity?  And  you, 
Clarence,  would  compel  one  so  humiliated,  so 
exposed  to  fresh  insults,  to  become  your  wife  ?** 

Abraham  Jacob,  who  had  been  in  the  garden, 
now  entered  the  room,  and  immediately  went 
and  spoke  to  Denis  O'Leary. 

**  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  Denis ; 
^  faith !  you're  the  boy  that  made  a  man  of  me ; 
yes,  faith,  and  a  gentleman  too,  if  it  be  true  that 
fine  feathers  makes  fine  birds.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  betther  cut  of  a  coat?"  (and  he  turned 
himself  round  to  show  it),  ^<  and  as  for  the  waist" 
eoat  and  t'other  things,  what  do  ye  say  to  them  ? 
Arragh  I  look  here,  here's  a  watch  for  ye^"  (pull- 
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itig  out  a  silver  one  of  the  largest  dimensions.) 
*^  Sure,  didn't  they  want  to  make  me  buy  a  bit 
of  a  thing  that  was  no  bigger  than  a  child's 
watch,  and  that  a  body  could'nt  hear  tick  at  ten 
yards  distance;  but  I  tould  'em  that  an  Irish- 
man liked  tickf  and  that  I'd  rather  have  a  watch 
as  big  as  a  turnip  than  twenty  of  them  non- 
sensical things  they  showed  me.  Look  at  the 
hat,  and  the  boots,  and  the  cravat,  and  tell  me 
honestly,  did  you  ever  see  bether?  Haven't  I 
spent  your  money  genteelly,  and  like  a  man,  and 
aren't  you  proud  of  me  ?  Faith,  there  isn't  the 
likes  of  me  to  be  seen  any  where  at  this  side  of 
the  herring-pond,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  that's  what 
the  crethurs  of  women  tell  me  every  day." 
^  But  what  dost  thou  want,  friend  ?" 
<*  What  do  I  want  ?  faith,  I  want  to  see  a  young 
lady  as  was  niece  to  an  ould  lady  that  died  at 
Kensington.  The  ould  one's  name  was  Waller; 
but  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  niece.  All 
I  know  is,  that  she  came  to  your  house  from 
Kensington  when  the  ould  one  died,  and  if  L 
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could  get  at  the  speech  of  her,  it  would  be  a 
great  day  for  me." 

^*  Tell  me  thy  business;  thou  knowest  I  will 
not  deceive  thee." 

"  Why  then,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  ye;  for  ye 
came  down  with  the  shiners  handsomely,  that 
you  did,  wheb  I  found  out  the  thief.  And  sure 
it's  to  find  out  something  or  somebody  now,  that 
I'm  come  here ;  and,  be  me  soul !  when  I  heard 
that  the  young  lady  was  at  your  house,  I  thought 
it  would  bring  me  luck.  See  here,  man  alive, 
here's  what  brought  me  down,"  and  he  reached 
the  paper  to  Abraham  Jacob,  who  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Any  one  who  can  give  information  where 
Mrs.  Waller,  lately  residing  at  Kensington,  may 
be  found,  or,  if  deceased,  where  her  next  of  kin 
may  be  heard  of,  will  be  handsomely  rewarded, 
by  applying  at  the  oflBce  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Boxall,  No.  17,  Lincoln's  Inn." 

<^  Now  you  understand  why  1  want  to  see  the 
young  lady,  for  I'm  purty  shure  she*M  the  nixt  of 
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kin.  Share,  I  was  taking  a  dhrop  in  a  public 
house  when  I  heard  a  man  raiding  this,  and  I 
gave  him  a  shilling  for  the  paper,  and  made  my 
way  to  Kensington ;  where,  with  asking  one  per- 
son and  another,  I  discovered  that  the  niece  of 
the  ould  lady  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  quaker 
gintleman  at  Clapham  Common,  of  the  name  of 
Jacob.  Ogh,  ho  I  says  I  to  meself,  won't  I  soon 
be  there,  and  earn  this  reward?  let  me  alone  for 
finding  out  a  saycret.  So  o£P  I  started,  and  here 
I  am ;  so  now  let  me  see  the  young  lady.  Shure, 
and  it's  meself  that  would  know  her  among  a 
hundred,  for  I  never  forget  the  face  of  a  purty 
girl ;  and,  faith,  I  took  a  good  look  at  her  when 
I  saw  her  at  the  house  of  the  ould  lady  at 
Kensington." 

Abraham  Jacob  hastened  to  relieve  Clara's 
mind  from  the  alarm  into  which  the  sight  of 
Denis  O'Leary  had  thrown  her;  and  then,  having 
assured  Denis  that  Miss  Mordaunt  was  a  resi- 
dent in  his  house,  suffered  him  to  depart,  with 
the  happy  certainty  of  securing  the  promised 
reward. 
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<<  Good  luck  to  you,  my  ould  boy  I**  said 
O'Leary.  <<  You  see  Tm  the  lad  for  finding  oat 
things:  nothing  can  escape  me.  Be  me  soull 
I'll  thry  and  find  out  the  saycret  of  perpaj/tual 
motion ;  for  I  heard  that  whoever  discovered  it 
would  get  a  reward;  and  if  it's  to  be  discovered, 
who  so  likely  as  me  to  find  it  out  ?" 

Various  were  the  conjectures  of  the  ciide  at 
Clapham  that  evening,  as  to  what  the  advertise- 
ment meant ;  and  at  an  early  hour  next  morning 
Abraham  Jacob  was  at  the  office  of  Measrs. 
Turner  and  Bozall,  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Denis  O'Leary  had  been  already  there,  fearful 
of  being  forestaUed  in  the  intelligence  he  had  to 
give ;  and,  the  moment  he  saw  Abraham  Jacobs 
he  cried  out  to  him,  *^  Here  I  am,  and  here  I've 
been  since  daylight  this  morning !  Would  you 
believe  it,  this  office  wasn't  opened  till  eight 
o'clock,  and  I  had  been  sitting  on  the  steps  since 
four." 

The  solicitors  now  informed  Abraham  Jacob 
that  a  laige  fortune  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Mrs.  Waller  by  her  brother,  a  General  Bertie^ 
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in  the  East  India  Company's  service;  and  in 
default  of  her  dying  without  issue,  it  was  to 
descend  to  her  nearest  relative,  with  the  con- 
dition annexed  of  taking  his  name. 

Having  perused  the  will  of  General  Bertie, 
Abraham  Jacob  returned  to  Clapham  Common 
with  Uie  unexpected  news  that  Clara  was  now 
the  possessor  of  immense  wealth ;  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence that  relieved  her  mind  from  the  appre- 
hension of  having  Lord  Seymourville's  alliance 
with  her  commented  on  as  unsuitable.  The 
change  of  name,  too,  was  gratifying  to  her, 
as  sinking  the  one  by  which  she  had  been  known 
in  situations  where  insults  had  been  o£Pered,  and 
humiliations  endured,  not  through  any  fieiult  of 
hers,  but  from  the  unkindness  of  others. 

<<  I  did  not  think,  dearest  Clara,  that  you 
were  so  proud,"  said  Lord  SeymourviUe  to  her, 
when  some  observation  of  hers,  in  this  sense,  was 
made.  ^*  Ought  I  not  to  be  ofiPended  that  you  are 
more  disposed  to  give  the  rich  heiress  to  me 
tiian  the  poor  Clara  Mordaunt  ?   But,  remember, 
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it  was  with  the  Oovemest  I  fell  in  love,  and  not 

the  wealthy  Miss  Bertie." 

*^  Never  shall  I  foi^t  it;  but  I  pray  you,  too, 

not  to  forget  that  it  was  Clarence  Seymour  to 

whom  I  so  readily  gave  my  hand,  and  not  Lord 

Seymourville." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Clara,  that  you  will 

not  as  readily  give  it  to  me  now?"  and  the  lover 
looked  half  alarmed. 

*^  Quite  as  readily,"  answered  Clara;  and  she 
placed  her  hand  in  his.  Clara,  now  mistress  of 
a  large  fortune,  foi^t  not  the  services  of  Betsey, 
the  former  nursery  maid  at  Mr.  Williamson's. 
A  note,  addressed  to  her  at  the  residence  of  that 
gentleman,  being  returned  from  the  dead  letter 
office,  with  the  usual  form,  that  no  such  person 
was  to  be  found,  Abraham  Jacob,  to  whom  Clara 
expressed  her  regret  on  the  subject,  proposed, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  while  he  made  it,  to  em- 
ploy Denis  CLeary.  "  Verily,"  said  he,  "  the 
man  is  enterprising  and  active,  and  though  he 
does  (it  must  be  confessed)  take  round-about 
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ways  to  e£Pect  his  object,  he  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeds.** 

To  Denis  O'Leary,  then,  was  confided  the 
task  of  discovering  Betsey,  an  occupation  he 
undertook  with  no  little  satisfaction,  though  the 
reward  offered  was  not  so  great  as  might  be 
deemed  gratifying  to  one  who  had  lately  received 
such  large  ones. 

"  Only  see  if  I  don't  find  her,'*  said  Denis, 
^<  if  she  is  above-ground ;  yes,  faith,  or  if  she  is 
under-ground  either.  If  she's  alive,  Fll  bring 
her  here ;  and  if  she's  dead,  I'll  bring  her  tomb- 
stone to  prove  it;  and  what  more  can  I  do? 
But,  tell  a  body,  is  she  a  taking  girl?" 

"  Why,  what  dost  thou  mean  by  that  phrase  ? 
she  is  said  to  be  respectable,  modest,  and  warm- 
hearted, and  well  to  look  upon,  withal,"  replied 
Abraham  Jacob. 

«  Why,  then,  God  help  you,  you're  a  simple 
man,  afther  aU,  not  to  know  what  I  main  by  a 
taking  girl.     Shure,  its  a  thief  I  main." 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  Denis  CLeary 
returned  to  Clapham  Common,  accompanied  by 
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Betsey,  whose  joy  at  again  seeing  her  '<dear 
Miss  Mordaunt,"  was  inexpressible. 

<'  Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  find  her?  "  said  Denis, 
*<  and  maybe,  its  the  worst  job  I  ever  did  in  my 
life ;  for,  'pon  me  soul,  if  she  wont  marry  me, 
111  never  be  happy  again." 

^  Don't  go  for  to  talk  such  nonsense  as  that," 
said  Betsey,  **  when  you  never  saw  me  till  yester- 
day." 

<<  Arragh !  and  so  much  the  bether  for  me, 
for  shure,  the  longer  I'd  known  you,  the  more 
miserable  I'd  be  in  case  you  wont  have  me." 

**  O !  you  Hirishmen  are  always  so  flattersome ! 
That's  just  the  way  the  hunder  butler  at  Mr. 
Williamson's  used  to  talk,  and  I  was  so  fooUsh 
as  to  think  of  marrying  him  whenever  we  had 
saved  enough ;  and  hasn't  he  been  so  false  as  to 
marry  the  old  housekeeper  at  Mr.  Williamson's^ 
since  I  left,  and  all  for  her  money?" 

*^  Arragh,  cuishla  tnackree !  I'm  the  boy  that 
will  never  decaive  you,  and  am  ready  to  make 
you  Misthris  O'Leary  to-morrow,  or  to-day  for 
the  mather  of  that ;  and  I've  got  plinty  of  money, 
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as  Misther  Jacob  himself  can  tell  you;  and  111 
swear  against  the  dhrink,  and  be  as  steady  a  boy 
as  any  in  the  parish." 

IVuth  to  say,  Betsey  seemed  not  ibsenaible  to 
the  passion  of  Denis,  sudden  as  it  had  been,  and 
she  promised  to  reflect  on  his  proposal.  Clara 
settled  a  pension  on  her  for  life  that  secured 
her  a  moderate  competence ;  and  never  was  gra« 
titude  more  warm  or  sincere  than  that  with  which 

this  unexpected  gift  was  received. 

« 

Lord  and  Lady  Axminster  now  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  the  circle  at 
Qapham  (Common,  to  visit  them  at  Axminster 
Pkrk.  A  more  than  ordinary  pressure  of  business, 
occasioned  by  being,  at  her  request,  appointed 
Clara's  trustee  and  guardian,  prevented  Abraham 
Jacob  from  being  of  the  party ;  so  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  came  for  her,  and  conducted  her  to 
their  residence,  where  Lord  Seymourville  soon 
after  joined  them.  A  large  party  of  distinguished 
guests  assembled  at  the  mansion  some  days  after, 
to  attend  the  races  at  Ascot,  which  was  only  a  few 
miles  ofl.    The  beauty  and  graceftil  elegance  of 
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Miss  Berde  were  the  universal  theme  of  admira- 
tion, and  though  both  were  pre-eminent,  they 
were  perhaps  viewed  with  a  more  profound  sense 
of  appreciation,  from  the  fact  being  generally 
known,  that  she  was  considered  one  of  the  richest 
heiresses  in  England ;  a  circumstance  that  gready 
enhances  the  charms  of  ladies,  in  the  eyes,  at 
least,  of  single  men,  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. But  when  it  was  announced  that  the  beau- 
tiful heiress  was  soon  to  be  the  bride  of  Lord 
Seymourville,  there  was  no  end  to  the  comments 
made  on  his  good  luck  in  discovering  this  trea- 
sure before  it  had  been  viewed  by  others,  who 
might  have  become  successful  competitors  for 
her  hand. 

When  Clara  saw  herself  again  the  courted  and 
admired  heiress,  with  what  different  feelings  did 
she  receive  the  homage  offered  to  her.  Hun^ 
she  doubted  not  the  sincerity  of  the  professions 
made  to  her,  nor  her  own  merit  to  excite  them ; 
but  notr,  though  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she 
had  acquired  so  severe  a  lesson  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  that  if  she  had  been  taught  to  doubt 
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the  truth  of  others,  she  had  also  learnt  to  form  a 
more  humble  estimation  of  herself.  The  humility 
engendered  by  her  trials  gave  to  her  manner  a 
more  winning  charm,  and  to  her  countenance  a 
milder,  sweeter  expression,  than  when  in  her 
father's  house,  the  petted,  idolized  heiress, — ^her 
beauty  was  considered  beyond  compare.  Her 
affianced  husband  was  envied  by  all ;  and  many 
remarked,  that  so  rich  a  girl  had  no  need  to  be 
so  handsome. 

The  day  the  cup  was  to  be  ran  for,  Clara  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  the  party  to  Ascot, 
and,  when  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Mar« 
chioness  of  Azminster  in  the  stand,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  circle  of  the  nobility,  her  eye  met 
the  eager  and  spiteful  glances  of  Mrs.  Manwar- 
ring,  who  was  whispering  her  husband.  Clara 
felt  the  colour  rise  to  her  face ;  for  the  sight  of 
this  unamiable  couple  recalled  the  painful  and 
humiliating  trial  to  which  she  had  been  exposed 
at  their  dwelling.  She  told  Lady  Axminster  of 
the  circumstance,  and  that  lady  named  it  to  her 
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lord,  who  stood  doee  to  his  wi£B  and  her  friend, 
in  order  to  check  any  rudeneflB  from  the  Man- 
warnngs, 

**  It  is — it  positively  is  Afiss  Mordaunt,''  sud 
Mrs.  Manwariing  to  her  spouse.  '^  Well,  who'd 
have  thought  of  seeing  her  again,  and  in  soch 
company?  Why,  she's  positively  whispering  and 
laughing  with  the  marchioness,  as  if  they  were 
equals;  and  see  I — only  look  I — ^if  there  is  not  the 
marquis,  with  all  his  pride  and  dignity,  drawing 
her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  treating  her 
for  all  the  world  as  if  she  was  a  duchess.  How 
can  she  have  got  out  of  prison  ?" 

«<  Perhaps  she  never  got  into  one,  Mrs.  Man* 
warring." 

^*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that,  after  sedng  her 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  away  by  two  Bow- 
street  ofBcers,  she  could  avoid  being  taken  to 
prison?" 

"  I  mean  that  she  might,  on  examination, 
have  been  found  innocent,  Mrs.  Manwarring." 

<<  A  likely  story,  indeed  I    Now  I  advise  you. 
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unless  you  wish  to  get  yourself  into  a  scrape,  Mr, 
Manwarring^  to  go  and  tell  the  marquis  all  we 
knpw  of  this  person,  whom  he  is  treating  as  if  she 
were  a  queen.  Truth  may  be  blamed,  but  can- 
not be  ashamed;  and  what  would  be  said  or 
thought,  Mr.  Manwarring,  if  she  steals  some- 
thing from  Axminster  Park,  and  it  comes  out 
we  concealed  what  we  knew  of  her?  Why,  bless 
me,  only  look  at  aU  the  grandees  about  her,  pay- 
ing their  court  to  her:  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  a  Minx." 

'*  So  I  see,  Mrs.  Manwarring,  but  what's  it 
to  me  if  she  steals  any  thing  from  Axminster 
park?  I  did'nt  recommend  her  there,  and  am 
not  answerable/' 

"  That's  so  Uke  yau^ — always  selfish,  Mr. 
Manwarring." 

^^  I  like  your  talking  of  selfishness,  Mrs.  Man- 
warring. Whoever  was  half  so  selfish  as  you — I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

<<This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
discuss  that  point.    Remember,  that  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Axminster  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  the  person  the  most  influential  in  it,  Mr. 
Manwarring,  and  that  if  he  should  discover  that 
you  knew  that  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
taken  up  for  theft — ay  !  Mr.  Manwarring,  taken 
prisoner  in  your  houses  before  your  face,  was 
received  in  his^  without  your  informing  his  lord- 
ship of  the  circumstance,   he  would  have  just 
cause  to  complain.     Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him. 
You  may  add  something  civil  about  our  respect 
for  him  and  the  marchioness,  which  prevented 
your  concealing  what  you  consider  so  important 
a  fact." 

*<  I  don't  half  like  going  to  speak  to  him  be- 
fore all  those  London  grandees.  He  always 
looks  so  proud  and  formal,  that  I  don't  much 
like  it" 

^<  I  do  assure  you,  that  you  ought  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Manwarring,  to  be  glad  of  cm  excuse 
for  going  up  to  speak  to  him  here,  when  all  the 
people  of  any  distinction,  or  pretension  to  dis- 
tinction, are  present   It  will  look  well  for  you 
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to  be  seen  speaking  to  him,  for  I  know  it  has 
been  remarked  how  little  notice  the  Axminsters 
take  of  us;  besides,  who  knows  what  this  may 
lead  to  ?  They  may,  out  of  gratitude,  invite  us 
to  dine  at  the  park,  and  think  what  a  triumph 
that  would  be,  Mr.  Manwarring." 

"  Well,  for  once  1*11  take  your  advice^  Mrs. 
Manwarring,"  and  o£P  he  walked  towards  the 
stand,  his  wife  extending  her  neck  forwards,  and 
straining  her  eyes  to  observe  his  movements.  He 
dispatched  a  servant  to  request  the  marquis  to 
grant  him  a  short  audience. 

Lord  Axminster^s  countenance  wore  im  ex- 
pression of  more  than  onlinary  sternness,  and  his 
mien  had  assumed  more  than  its  usual  dignity, 
as  he  coldly  bowed  to  Mr.  Manwarring,  whom 
he  joined  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs  of  the 
stand. 

Though  annoyed  at  the  coldness  of  his  recep- 
tion, this  latter  gentleman  anticipated,  with  no 
little  self-complacency,  the  change  likely  to  be 
e£bcted  in  the  manner  o!  the  marquis,  when 
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rendered  master  of  the  secret  he  had  to  impart; 
and  this  gave  him  confidence  to  put  on  an  air  of 
ease^  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

<<  You  wished  to  speak  with  me,  I  believe,  m^** 
said  the  marquis. 

<<  Yes,  my  lord  marquis,  I  have  a  peinfulf  but 
an  imperative  duty  to  dischaige." 

The  marquis  waited  a  minute  or  two  in  silence, 
while  Mr.  Manwarring  hemmed,  used  his  podiet 
handkerchief,  cleared  his  throat,  and  at  length 
proceeded: — ^*  There  is  a  young  person  in  the 
stand,  with  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster,  my 
lord, — may  I  take  the  liberty  of  enqmiing  her 
name?" 

<<  Her  name,  sir,''  and  the  marquis  drew  him- 
self up  with  increased  hauteur,  *<  is  Miss  Bertie." 

^  Ah  !  my  lord,  I  see  you  are  imposed  on — yes, 
my  lord,  dreadfully  imposed  on*  That  young 
person's  name  is  Mordaunt ;  she  was  engaged  as 
governess  in  my  family,  but  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  it,  my  lord  marquis.  That  young  person 
was  taken  prisoner  in  my  house ; — yes,  my  lord, 
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in  my  hou8e» — in  this  very  county  where  your 
lordship  is  lord-lieutenant,-^taken  prisoner,  my 
lord,  for  robbery.  Your  lonjship^  or  the  mar- 
chioness, of  course,  could  not  be  aware  of  this 
circumstance}  or  this  Miss  Bertie,  as  she  calls 
herself,  could  not  be  an  inmate  of  Axminster 
Park?" 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  the  Marchioness  of 
Axminster  and  I,  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
circumstance." 

*^  Indeed^  my  lord  !" 

<<  Yes,  Mr.  Manwarring,  we  were  informed  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  by  Miss  Bertie  herself." 

<<  Then  why  the  change  of  name  ?  that  surely 
is  strange  ?" 

<<  Not  at  all,  sir;  Miss  Mordannt  that  was,  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Bertie,  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  an  uncle  of  that  name." 

^^  I  really — ^that  is — I  must  confess,  my  lord, 
that  as  your  lordship^  and  the  marchioness  were 
informed  of  this  young  person's  being  a  thief,  I 
am  surprised,  I  may  say,  greatly  surprised,  my 
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lordy  to  find  her  seated  by  the  marchioness  in  so 
public  a  situation." 

^<  You  mistake  air — greatly  mistake;  we  were 
not  informed  that  the  hdy  in  question  was  a 
thief,  and  I  am  surprised  you  could  apply  such 
an  epithet  to  any  lady  who  is  a  fnend  of  ours." 

<*  A  thousand  pardons,  my  lord !  I  never  could 
have  dreamt  that  such  a  person  could  be  a  friend 
of  yours,  or  of  the  marchioness,  but  I  thought 
that  your  lordship  admitted  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  informed  you  that ** 

^Sir,  she  told  us  how,  rendered  an  object 
of  suspicion,  you  denied  her  the  protection  to 
which  her  utuation  in  your  family  entitled  her; 
and  to  which  common  humanity  entitles  any 
female  in  amilar  circumstances.  It  required 
little  discrimination  to  enable  any  person  to  see 
that  a  young  lady  like  Miss  Mordaunt,  must  be 
incapable  of  the  crime  of  vdiich  she  was  sus- 
pected. I  regret  that  your  conduct  in  this  busi- 
ness, sir,  was  not  such  as  to  merit  approbation ; 
but  lest  you  should  still  harbour  a  doubt  of  the 
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probity  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  pure  of 
her  sex,  I  inform  you,  that  fortunately  the  mar- 
chioness and  I,  who  have  known  and  appreciated 
the  noble  qualities  of  Miss  Mordaunt^  were  on 
our  route  to  London,  when  we  encountered  her 
in  the  custody  of  the  persons  with  whom  you 
permitted  her  to  leave  your  house,  and  that — 
shocked,  and  astonished,  we  took  her  from  them, 
and  conveyed  her  to  our  residence  in  town,  and 
the  next  day,  the  money  stolen  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  thief,  who  was  the  laundress 
at  the  hotel  whence  it  was  taken/' 

<<  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  feel  greatly  surprised — 
confounded,  I  may  say,  at  thb  very  extraordinary 
business;  and  I — I " 

**  Permit  me,  sir,  to  observe,  that  I  see  nothing 
to  surprise  or  confound  in  the  circumstance  that 
a  highly-educated  young  lady,  whose  appearance 
and  manners  ought  to  have  conveyed  a  conviction 
of  her  innocence,  has  been  proved  guiltless  of  a 
crime  like  the  one  with  which  she  was  charged. 
The  surprise  and  confusion  would,  I  think,  Mr. 
Manwarring,  have  been  more  natural;  if  mani- 
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fested  when  she  was  arrested  in  your  hoiise;" 
and  so  saying,  Lord  Axminster  bowed  coldly  to 
Mr.  Manwarring  and  withdrew,  leaving  that 
gentleman  vexed  and  mortified  at  the  result  of 
their  interview.  Whilst  it  lasted,  Mrs.  Manwai^ 
ring  had  entered  into  conversation  with  two  ladies 
between  whom  she  was  seated  in  a  stand,  whence 
she  could  see  the  one  where  the  marquis  and  her 
husband  were  speaking.  These  ladies,  though 
neighbours,  bore  no  feelings  of  good-will  towards 
her,  and  she  indulged  a  reciprocity  of  dislike  to- 
wards them. 

^^  Mr.  Manwarring  has  gone  over  to  speak  to 
the  Marquis  of  Axminster,**  said  she,  <^  and  on  a 
curious  business." 

The  ladies  evinced  no  symptoms  of  curiosity, 
which  rather  disappointed  her. 

<<  Do  you  go  to  the  grand  fete  to  be  given  at  Ax- 
minster Park  on  Monday?*'  asked  one  of  them. 

^^  I  have  not  quite  determined,**  answered 
Mrs.  Manwarring.  The  truth  being,  that  she 
was  not  asked. 

^*  The  fete  is  to  be  given  in  honour  ci  the 
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great  heiress,  Miss  Bertie,"  observed  the  other ; 
"  how  very  beautiful  she  is." 

"  Her  fortune  is,  I  am  told,  tmmense,"  re- 
sumed the  first  speaker. 

<<  Enormous,"  replied  the  other. 

Mrs.  Manwarring,  anxious  to  conceal  her  igno- 
rance of  the  rich  heiress,  and  all  connected  with 
Axminster  Park,  asked  no  questions,  and  willing 
to  show  that  she  also  could  give  information  on 
some  point  unknown  to  her  neighbours^  again 
referred  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Manwarring's  busi- 
ness with  the  marquis. 

<<  A  very  curious  event  has  occurred,"  said 
she.  <'  I  engaged  a  governess  some  time  ago  in 
London,  a  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  brought  her 
down  in  my  carriage ;  but,  would  you  believe  it, 
ladies,  the  very  evening  of  my  return  home,  two 
Bow-street  officers  arrived  and  took  her  prisoner 
on  a  charge  of  robbery, — was  not  this  strange?" 

<*  Why,  if  people  toUl  engage  governesses  with- 
out a  strict  inquiry  into  their  characters,  they 
cannot  be  very  much  surprised  if  such  events 
occur,"  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  ladies. 
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<<  You  surely  cannot  imagine  tbat  /  oouM 
engage  a  person  without  the  strictest  inquisyf " 
said  Mrs.  Manwarrin^  her  cheeks  becoming  red 
with  anger.  <<  But,''  resumed  she,  <<  the  strongest 
part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come ;  for,  judge  of  my 
astonishment  when,  on  arriving  here>  the  first 
person  I  saw  was  thb  very  identical  governess, 
though  how  she  got  out  of  prison  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion/' 

^  Probably  she  was  found  to  be  innocent  of 
the  charge,"  observed  one  of  the  ladies. 
*  <*  O !  that  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt;  for 
certainly  her  conduct  bore  every  appearance  of 
guilt  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  that  this  very  person  is  now  seated  by 
the  side  of  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster  in  the 
opposite  stand.  Yes,  ladies,"  pmnting  to  Ckuna 
with  her  hand,  ^<  there  is  the  very  person." 

<<  Oh  I  dear,  Mrs.  Man  warring,  you  really  must 
excuse  our  believing  this, — ^you  are  surely  labour- 
ing under  some  strange  mistake,  for  the  lady 
seated  by  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster  is  no 
other  than  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress, 
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Miss  Bertie,  in  honour  of  whom  the  great  fete  is 
to  be  given  at  Axminster  Park." 

'<  It  is  ytm,  madam,  who  must  be  labouring 
under  some  strange  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
warring,  her  countenance  exhibiting  every  symp- 
tom of  anger;  "for  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  person  I  now  see  is  no  other  than  Miss 
Mordaunt,  the  governess  taken  prisoner  in  my 
house ;  and  what  is  more,  madam,  I  have  sent 
Mr.  Manwarring  to  acquaint  the  marquis  of  the 
dangerous  associate  with  which  the  marchioness 
is  at  this  moment.  Nay,  there  is  Mr.  Man- 
warring  telling  the  whole  story  to  him." 

The  lady  spoken  to  put  up  her  eye-glass,  and 
saw  Mr.  Manwarring  speaking  to  the  marquis; 
she  saw  also  the  cold  and  haughty  air  with  which 
Lord  Amninster  listened  to  him,  and  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  and  turning  up  her  eyes,  in  token 
of  her  incredulity,  she  observed — "It  appears 
that  the  marquis  is  as  little  convinced  by  Mr. 
Manwarring's  statement,  as  I  confess  myself  to 
be  by  yours,  for  see  how  proud  and  indignant 
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he  looks,  and  now  he  has  bowed  Mr.  Manwarring 
out;  and  only  remark,  he  has  returned  to  Misa 
Bertie's  side,  and  is  laughing  with  her  and  the 
marchioness." 

"  Well,  /  never — no — never — knew  any  thing 
so  strange ;  yet,  nevertheless,  madam,  my  con- 
yiction  is  as  strong  as  ever  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  person." 

"  And  mine,  madam,  remains  unchanged  In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  marquis 
treated  Mr.  Manwarring  with  such  hauteur,  oon« 
sidering  that  he  went  with  such  a  very  improbable 
tale,  and  against  so  distinguished  a  person,  too^ 
as  Miss  Bertie." 

Mrs.  Manwarring  was  about  to  give  an  angry 
rejoinder  to  this  remark,  when  her  husband  re- 
entered the  stand,  looking  not  a  little  vexed  and 
embarrassed. — ^<  These  ladies  will  have  it,  Mr. 
Manwarring,  that  the  person  c^poate,  whom  / 
know  to  be  Miss  Mordaunt,  is  Miss  Bertie,  the 
great  heiress." 

**  Hold  your  plaguy  tongue,  will  you?"  whis- 
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pered  he,  <<  a  pretty,  scrape  you  have  got  me  inta 
It  is  just  like  you,  always  doing  wrong  yourself 
and  getting  others  to  do  so  too/' 

The  ladies  observed  that  a  disagreeable  dis- 
cussion was  taking  place,  and  convinced  that  it 
arose  from  the  mistake  of  Mrs.  Manwarring 
about  the  identity  of  Miss  Bertie,  indulged  in 
certain  malicious  smiles  at  her  expense,  which  ao 
enraged  her,  that  she  turned  abruptly  to  her  hus- 
band and  said. — "  Why,  surely,  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  young  woman  sitting  next 
the  marchioness  is  Miss  Bertie  ?" 

^^  I  &  say  it  is,  and  I  desire  you  wUl  hold 
your  tongue  on  the  subject,"  and  off  he  walked, 
leaving  his  wife  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind, 
her  feelings  excited  into  wrath,  not  less  by  the 
smiles  of  her  two  female  neighbours,  than  by 
witnessing  the  unceasing  and  affectionate  atten- 
tions bestowed  on  Clara  by  the  marquis  and 
marchioness,  and  their  distinguished  guests. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  taking  place,  another 
occurred  in  a  neighbouring  stand,  in  which  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Williamson,  Mrs*  Marsden  and  her 
son  were  seated.  Mr.  Hercules  Marsden  havings 
by  the  aid  of  his  operarglass,  reconnoitred  all 
the  stands,  discovered  Liord  Seymour?ille  in  that 
assigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Axminster  and  his 
guests,  and  instantly  left  his  party  to  join  hiUL 
Mr.  Hercules  had  been  making  a  tour  in  the 
country,  whence  he  only  returned  the  previous 
evening  to  join  his  mother  at  Mr.  Williamson's 
country  seat,  so  that  he  was  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  Clarence  Seymour's  acceasion  toatide^ 
as  well  as  of  Clara's  change  of  name  and 
fortune. 

Ignorant  of  the  usages  at  races,  he  attempted 
to  enter  the  stand  of  Lord  AKminster,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  door-keepers,  with  whom  he  had 
(in  angry  debate.  ^<  I  want  to  speak  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  in  this  stand,"  said  he. 

<<  If  you  tell  his  name,"  replied  one  of  the 
men,  <<he  shall  be  informed  of  your  wishes. 

<*  His  name  is  Clarence  Seymour,  and  there 
he  is  talking  to  that  rum  old  un.  Lord  Some- 
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body,  I  forget  his  name,'  who  looks  as  stiff  as  if 
be  had  swallowed  a  poker." 

<*  There  is  no  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sey- 
mour here/* 

<^  I  tell  you  there  is,  and  there  he  stands,** 
pointing  to  Lord  Seymourville. 

*^  Come,  come,  sir,  you  are  mistaken ;  that  is 
Lord  Seymourville." 

<<  Why,  you  infernal  fool !  do  you  suppose 
I  don't  know  a  man  with  whom  I  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  with  any  one?  Let  me  pass;  I  say  I 
mil  pass,**  and  he  tried  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  stand,  but  was  repelled  by  the  door-keepers. 

«*  There  is  Mr.  Clarence  Seymour,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hercules  Marsden,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  person  named,  and 
who  having  recognized  the  speaker,  and  wishing 
to  avoid  him,  turned  away  without  vouchsafing 
him  any  notice. 

Angered  by  the  violence  of  Marsflen,  the 
door-keepers,  with  one  accord,  proclaimed  that 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  by  him  was  no  other 
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than  Lord  Seymoimrille ;  and  this  inl 
was  announced  in  a  tone  which  indicated  their 
belief  that  Mr.  Marsden  was  an  impostor,  ^lo 
affected  an  acquaintance  with  a  person  he  did 
not  know.  Their  pertinacity  in  asserting  that 
the  person  pointed  out  was  Lord  Seymouirille) 
and  not  Clarence  Seymour,  enraged  Mr.  Mars- 
den  so  much,  that  he  aimed  a  blow  at  one  of  the 
men,  who  quickly  returned  it  mth  such  force,  as 
to  make  him  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  the  potioe 
being  called  for,  soon  made  him  their  piisaner, 
and  led  him  off  amid  the  sneers,  sarcasms,  and 
grins  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  from  which  dis- 
agreeable position  he  was  only  liberated  through 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Williamson. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  thb  scene,  some 
persons  entered  the  stand  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson,  and  Mrs.  Marsden  were  seated,  and 
began  oonTersiDg  about  the  great  hdress,  as  ihey 
called  Miss  Bertie. 

<^  She  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  girls  in 
England,*'   said   one,   ^  ay !    and   one  of  the 
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prettiest  too,"  remarked  the  other.  These  in- 
dividuals being  known  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  she 
enquired  which  was  the  heiress? 

^^  That  beautiful  girl  in  grey  silk,  sitting  next 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Axminster,"  was  the 
answer. 

Mrs.  Williamson  put  up  her  glass,  looked  in 
the  direction  pointed  out,  wiped  her  glass  care- 
fully, looked  again,  and  then  said,  <<you  are 
mbtaken,  the  person  in  grey  is  named  Mor- 
daunt,  and  lived  in  my  famUy  as  governess." 

<<  I  assure  you  that  I  am  correct,  madam ;  you 
are  probably  deceived  by  some  resemblance,  for 
that  lady  opposite  is  Miss  Bertie." 

Unaccustomed  to  contradiction,  and  too  iras- 
cible to  conceal  her  displeasure  at  it,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson warmly  insisted  that  the  person  in  grey 
was  Miss  Mordaunt,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
also  persevered  in  asserting  that  it  was  Miss 
Bertie. 

Mrs.  Marsden  was  now  called  in  to  give  her 
opinion,  and  she,  after  looking  intently  through 
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her  opera  glass,  declared  her  conviction  that  the 
lady  in  question  was  no  other  than  Miss  Mor- 
daunt 

Lord  Seymourvilley  who  entered  the  stand 
with  Mr.  ^'t^Uiamson  at  tins  moment,  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  utter  the  customary  ques- 
tions, before  he  was  appealed  to  by  Mrs.  William- 
son, to  declare  if  she  was  not  right  in  pronoun- 
cing the  person  opposite  to  be  Miss  Mordaunt 
**  I  know,**  said  she,  « that  it  is,  that  it  can  be 
no  other  than  my  see^-de^vang  governess,  whom  I 
dischaiged.** 

^  And  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  lady's 
name  is  Miss  Bertie,"  observed  the  gentieman 
she  was  arguing  with." 

**  You  are  both  correct,"  replied  Lord  Sey- 
mourville,  *<  the  lady's  name  ioa«  Mordaunt,  and 
is  now  Bertie." 

^  And  is  she  a  wealthy  heiress, — do  tell  me  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Marsden ;  ^  for  though  she  would 
not  come  and  live  with  me,  even  when  Mrs. 
Williamson  turned  her  o£^  still  I  always  liked  the 
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pretty  little  pickaninny,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
she  is  rich/' 

There  was  so  much  good-nature  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  said,  that  Lord  SeymourviUe 
was  conciliated,  and  he  replied,  "that  he  be- 
lieved  Miss  Bertie  had  inherited  a  large  fortune 
from  her  grand  uncle,  whose  name  she  had 
taken," 

"  She  was  right,"  observed  Mrs.  Williamson, 
with  a  supercilious  smile,  "  to  take  any  name  in 
preference  to  retaining  the  one  by  which  she 
was  known  as  a  flirting  coquette." 

<^  She  is  so  soon  to  take  mine,  madam,"  an- 
swered Lord  SeymourviUe,  drawing  himself  up 
with  an  air  of  cold  dignity,  "that  I  must  request 
you  will  speak  less  disrespectfully  of  her." 

"And  so  she  will  be  a  lady — a  real  lady?" 
said  Mrs.  Marsden.  "  Well,  I  vow  I  rejoice  at  it, 
for  she  was  always  a  pretty,  kind,  little  picka- 
ninny ;  and  now,  as  you  are  to  be  her  husband, 
will  you,  dear  Mr.  Seymour — Lord  SeymourviUe, 
I  mean,  ask  her  to  let  me  put  her  crown,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  called,  on  my  carriage, 
for,  would  you  believe  it — the  lord  whose  arms  I 
had  on  it,  has  made  the  ooachmaker  take  them 
o£P,  indeed  he  has;  for  the  harrystockracy  are 
mighty  proud  about  these  matters,  and  won't  let 
any  one  but  themselves  put  crowns  on  their 
carriages." 

**  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  future  Lady  Sey- 
mourville,  of  my  unfeigned  respect  and  good 
wishes,"  said  Mr.  Williamson.  <<  And  tell  her," 
said  his  wife,  <^  that  I  hope  when  Ae  becomes  a 
countess,  she  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Mary  Park, 
and  bring  her  friend  the  marchioness  with  her." 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  told,  except  that 
the  nuptials  of  Lord  Seymourville  and  daia 
were  solemnized  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Axminster,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  that  the  worthy 
Abraham  Jacob  acted  as  the  bride's  father  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  Mrs.  Williamson,  and  the 
Manwarrings,  in  future  ever  treated  the  gover- 
nesses who  undertook  the  instruction  of  their 
children  with  more  humanity ;  giving  as  a  reason. 
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that  there  was  no  knowing  whether  they  might 
not,  at  some  future  period,  become  heiresses,  or 
coimtesses,  and  so  turn  out  useful  acquaintances. 
Hercules  Marsden  became  fascinated  by  a  co- 
quettish young  actress  at  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  who  flattered  him  and  his  doting 
mother  so  adroitly,  that  she  soon  enacted  the 
part  of  his  wife,  and  returned  with  them  to 
Jamaica,  where  she  charms  the  quadroon  circles 
with  private  theatricals.  Denis  0*Leary  and 
Betsey  are  married,  and  the  fair  and  gentle 
Rachael  continues  to  be  the  blessing  of  her 
father,  and  has  promised  to  be  that  of  a  young 
friend,  selected  by  him  for  his  future  son. 
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